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ABSTRACT 

One hundred tuentyseven .participants at a June 1975 
syaposium in Sguav Valley, California, made use of a prescribed 
problea^^solving process in order to origibate a number of parts of a 
total staff development effort for a simulated community college. 'The 
developmental stages in the process included, brainstoraing, needs 
\ ' assessaent, resource specification, strategy development, evaluation, 
\ and redesign. The instructional strategy involved an interactive 
\ setting in which each of several small groups simulated a college 
\ committee* confronting a sample staff developmeiit problem, 
^wenty-three problem situations are presented in this manual with 
selected tentative solutions developed by the symposium study groups. 
FiVe position papers written by workshop consultants are included, 
which, served as the theoretical and infijrmatiohal background for the 
symposium. These papers cover: (1) the need for staff development; 
(2) in^ntives for participation in staff development programs; (3) 
ijistruc^onal ^velopment as a major ingredient of staff development; 
^^^Jfr^ Speclbfyin.g objectives, developing strategies and evaluation; (5) 
instructional design as a team process. Horking forms and guidelines 
are included, and bibliographies and reference materials are 
appended. Th^ workshop design is canceiyed as a prototype for 
organizing siiidlar workshops on two-year college campuses. 
(Author/NHM) \ 
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Preface 



On June 24, 25, and 26, 1975, one; hund);*ed twenty-seven parti cipcTDts 
from across the United States (24 states including Hawaii) gathered at 
Squaw Valley, California, to consider plans for staff development. This ♦ • 
meeting, "A Shirt s'leeve Symposium, Staff and Instructional Development 
Planning," provided participants with a developmental process which they 
used to originate a namber of parts of a total staff development effort ^ 
for a simulated community college. Their efforts are contained on the 
following pages. 

* 

The develbpmental stages in the process incVufled brainstorming, needs 
assessment, resource specification, strategy development, evaluation, and 
redesign. The plans have thus been developed along very similar lines. 
Hopefully the ideas contained in these general plans can be fit to meet 
the specific needs of any college. From participant remarks, some of the 
best ideas were those expressed in the work sessions. As the medium is 
often tne message, so to, the process evokfid ideas. I wish more of . the 
imagination and magic of the work sessions could have been caught in these 
pages. [ ^ 

Gary T. Peterson — — — 
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SECTION I 



Objectives 
Introduction 




A SHIRT SLEEVE SYMPOSIUM, STAFF AND INSTRUCTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 

Objectives 



ParHcipants at the end of this symposium shall 

1. be able to identify general staf^development rT.eeds; 

2. be able to identify '''and utilize the^^four m^br 
elements of the instructional devel^ment process; 

3. be aware of and valuig the concepts of staff and 
instructional development planning so' that_ they will 
develop those concepts on their campus; 



4. have participated 1n the development aofl writing of 
V a basic manual on" ^taff dev^pment. 

♦ 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Squaw Valley Symposium was designed with the intent of having, interested 
two-year faculty and staff use a problem-solving process model to arrive at 
tentative solutions to typical staff development problems. The instructional 
strategy involved an interactive setting in which .each of several small groups 
simulated a college committee confronting a sample staff development problem. 

It was planned that the products of these group deliberations would be a series 
of tentative sample problem solutions that might suggest feasible models for 
analysis by other two-year colleges in initiating their own staff development 
programs. 

In addition, the workshop design was conceived as a preliminary model for 
organizing similar workshops on two-year college campuses. 

Contents of this Manual 

This Symposium manual is made up of four sections 3nd an appendix. 

' Section I specifies the objectives of the Staff and Instructional Develop- 
ment Planning Workshop, including suggestions on how to use this manual 
in planning future workshops. 

Section II consists of 23 typical staff development problems and selected 
tentative solutions developed by the Symposium workshop study groups. 

Section III includes five position papers written by the workshop consul- 
tants wHTcK served as the theoretical and informational background guiding 
the deliberations of the groups as they confronted the processes of the 
model . 

Section IV comprises the series of working forms and guidelines (i.e., 
Team Organization and Responsibilities, Instructional Development Process 
. Worksheets, and a Program Evaluation Checklist), used by the study groups 
to move through the sequential steps of the model toward meeting Symposium 
objectives. 

The Appendix is a collection of a variety of reference materials relating 
to concepts, themes, model programs, and bibliographies in the areas of 
staff and instructional development, including a listing of Symposium 
participants." 

Workshop Organization and Procedures 

Following is a list of the sequential procedures for organizing and operating 
the workshop: 

1. Each participant was asked to complete a registration card specifying 
name, current position or job title, college, special^ interests, etc. 
These cards were used to distribute the participants dver 16 groups 
by job title; each group representative of the total group as far as 
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possible. Thus, most groups were made up of a college president or ^ 
vice-president, an academic dean or equivalent, a division head, ' 
faculty members, classified employees, etc. ^ 

Prior to the first group meeting, each participant was asked to read 
the major position papers in the manual written by the consultants. 
This was to provide a common background and understanding of the 
process model to be used during the group sessions. In retrospect, 
it is suggested that this step should have been completed several — 
weeks prior to attendance at the workshop. 

In the initial small group meeting, the participants were asked to 
organize as a tasi? group, selecting three team leaders (a chairperson, 
a recorder, and a timel^per). An envelope containing the following 
materials was given to each^ group to guide the timed deliberations: 

a. A copy of team organization and responsibilities . 

b. Individual copies of a selected staff development problem state- 
ment . Assignment of a specific problem to a group was an arbitrary 
decision by^ the workshop consultants to assure that most of the 
prec^nceivea\problems would be attacked, as well as to emphasize 
that the focus of the deliberations was to be process rather than 
problem content. 

c. One copy of the program development recording form (eliminated in 
this workbook) for ^the recorder. This form originally was to 

• provide a reference for the recorder to write down the deliber^i- 
tions and conclusions of the\pS^p in response to the steps out- 
lined in the process workshe,^ . In addition, this form when 
completed was to be turnecKin to the workshop staff at the'^con- 
clusion of the workshop and would s^rve as the basis for the edited 
problem solutions included in this proceedings. 

(In future workshops, the recording form will be eliminated and 
recorders will be encouraged to organize group deliberations on 
lined paper using the sequence outlined in the process worksheets . 

t 

d. One copy of the program evaluation checklist which served as a 
device for evaluating the group product as well as for assessing 
other group products during the evaluation aind validation phases 
of the process. ^ 

e. One copy of the instructional development process worksheet (a sample).^ 

From this point on,"group procedures wfere guided by the instructional 
development process worksheets . These served as group-paced learning 
modules, establishing a discrete sequence of activities which the 
group followed to arrive at the /^isk outcome--a tentative solution to 
the staff development problem. Jjhese worksheets spelled out module ♦ 
objectives and instructional strategies. 

ue to time'^l imitations (three hours per element in the developmental 
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model), it was assi)med that the tentative problem solutions would not 
be completed in grek detail, but only suggest; skeletal outlines. 

During the work sessiii^ns, consultants were available to interpret .the 
meaning of the process\worksheets, to answer substantive questions about 
staff or instructional development, and occasionally to aid groups to 
overcome or gi^apple wi th^^obstacles in group process. There was min' ' 
interruption by workshop ^tafrfor announcements or for directions. 



5. After completion of the program development recording form , each group 
during the evaluation phase\was helped to locate a sfftond group to 
assess its completed program\and to find another group's program for 

it to assess. During this phas^e, the group was asked to 'use the program 
evaluation checklist as well as write a more subjective evaluation 
summary as a simulated form af "tryout" required for validation of a 
tentative program. ^ 

When evaluation was completed, the tentative program, the program evalua - 
tion checkl ist ^and the evaluation summary were returned to the originat- 
ing group. This group was then advised t(J\review the evaluation infor- 
mation and make any relevant changes, in the>^ program. 

6. The revised program recordett on the program development recording form 
was then turned in to the consultants. These suggested problem solutions, 
after editing are included in this Symposium workbook. 

After-thoughts on the Symposium . 

Early in the workshop, during small group discussions of the problem, soTRe 
unanticipated events occurred.^ The process of needs assessment, built updn 
typical staff development problems, appeared to call forth in some oartici^-^ 
pants a reaction to both the values and ideas inherent in the case studies 
themselves as well as the awkwardness of a process model new to them. 
Sevei^al groups apparently spent long periods of time debating the pros and 
cons of the substance of the problems, e.g., women and minorities, staff 
development for faculty, the role of non-teaching staff, etc. 

This coming together of strangers into randomly-assigned groups as well as 
the value-laden problems led to early in-depth exploration of participants' 
"hidden agendas" with predictable value-clashes among group members. This 
intense discussion in combi^nation with group members seeding or assuming 
one or more of the various group roles--task-oriented, group maintainers, 
Jnformation-givers, gate-keeper, etc. --consumed much^of the early time 
period that had been reserved for task-oriented actiyities. It may be 
necessary in the future t^ provide early opportunities for ^-grojup^members 
to meet and discuss free of the early pressures of t^med dfeadlineS while 
dealing with value-laden ideas. 



The major emphasis in the design of the workshop was 
work through a process model ; the problem content was 
importance (process--def ined as "a 6yStematic series 
to some end"-- Random Hou^e Dictio nary of the^ En^l ish 



to have participants 
only of secondary 
Df actions directed 
anguage) . The group 



interactions that took place at the workshop are assured to b^ more 
valuable in the long run thaii -the tentative problem s|)lutions included in 
this notebook, even with knowledge of the weakriesses 
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n the process model. 



The process worksheets used in the workshop were developed by several of 
the consultants just for this workshop. Due to time pressures, the materials 
had never been subjected to tryout "and evaluation. It is now apparent that 
the process model may' have been bulky and awkward, leading to confusion in 
participants as to just what was expected of them. A new set pf process 
worksheets ha% been developed and included in this workbook. Further trials 
will .lead to further revisions. 

The workshop was scheduled for three 3-hour sessions. Participants were 
given a time schedule to guide their activities, which was based on rough 
estimates by the consultants. The resultant products of the sessions will 
of necessity be brief, concise and lacking in detail. The products are 
only suggestive of the objectives, strategies, and evaluation techniques 
that might be implemented in a realistic staff development program for a 
given college. 

■\ ■ ■ • 
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Problem Dne: The Part-Time, Novice Instruct£Jr 



Th6 Setting : College X is a suburban school whose evening program is 
growing at a very rapid rate. Since most evening classes are taught by 
part-time instructors and most such instructors teach only one or two 
classes, there are about 500 of these novice instructors. There are 
only about 200 full-time instructors, 

Tj>< Problem : Most of these instructors know little or nothing about how 
to teach. They have subject matter expertise but not instructional tecj^- 
niques. How can v« provide appropriate in-service experiences to th4^^ 
large number of faculty? Since many^classes are offered only cmce a year, 
the 500 instructors vary significantly semester to semester, 

Advance Organizers : 

1, What are the incentives for participating in in-service activity? 

2, Time is a problem. When can instructors be brought together for 
in-service activities? What about independent activities? 

3, Many instructors never come on campus. They always teach at off-campus 
sites, 

4, Subject matter varies over a wide spectrum. What common instructional , 
skills need to be developed? Which skills are special to particular / 
disciplines? " / 
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Rroblem One: The Part-Time, Novice Instructor 
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Solution One 



I. NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



A. Identify the required (or desired) KSA 

Problem: The need to set up a method to adequately communicate with and 
help inexperienced part-time teachers to teach effectively, to achieve ^ 
personal satisfaction in teaching, and to develop a $^nse of belonging to 
the college community working toward common college goals. 

Sources: Surve^f part-time faculty, deans and/or department heads 

Meetings between the above groups ^ 
Orientation for btfth day and night as well as new full-time 
faculty 

Student, self, peer evaluations 

Experience exchange meetings with other part-time faculty 

Instructor handbook 

Counseling and library services 

Administration involvement 

Outside consultants 

Required KSA: . / 

Knowledge. Classroom management, services and resources, procedures, / 
student characteristics, institutional goals, administrative structure as/ 
it r^elates to them, pitfalls of new teachers, how te handle crisis situa- . 
tions, curriculum, rights and responsibilities of teachers, instructional 
development, day faculty competency in his disciplinary area. 

Skills. Record keeping and grades, teaching methods, teaching techniques, 
curriculum, test construction and techniques, working toward objectives. 

Attitudes. Student characteristics, institutional goals, administrative 
striicture, increase instructor morale. 

B. Identify the current KSA 



Present status: No experience or knowledge of teaching methodology tech- 
njquesi they are subject matter experts. Not on campus often or for long 
periods of time. Basically unknown as people to regular faculty and 
administration. No knowledge of pacing of instruction. Ignorant of campus, 
its organization and its services. Problems of relating expertise in 
subject jnatter to teaching skills. Not yet a member of any group. Not 
aware of institutional goals. Don't know what resources and services are 
available or where to find them. No office space, facilities, or supplies. 
Limited opportunity for rapport with students. 



i(r 



Procedure: Preassess to determine needs for orientation including infor- 



what is already 
KSA's are already 
assessment. ) Prepare, 
self-improvement, and 



mation about prior training or experience in teachinc 
known about the college and student population, what 
established. (This will later be followed by a post 
a video tape of a teaching experience to be used for 
which may be shown to others for constructive criticism. Interview full 
time faculty member to discuss problems, goals of the part-time, novice 
instructor. Analyze what the above procedures have done or not done for 
previous part-time faculty. Poll experiencibd part-time teachers for 
suggestions of what their needs were at thqf'ir initial entry. , 

/ 

Determine gap between required / 
and current KSA 



Needs (objectives): 

1. Demonstrate knowledge of institutional goals 
in the post-assessment 

2. Demonstrate knowledge of student character- 
istics on the post-assessment by conveying 
the ability to allow for individual student 
differences in teaching 

3. Demonstr'ate the use of a variety of teaching/ 
methods through student, peer, and self 
evaluation 



Determine which needs 
can be met in ways 
other than education 

Environment, Motivation, 
Instruction 



I 



M,I 



\ 



4. Demonstrate teaching effectiveness througf 
student, peer, and self-evaTtia.tion 

5. Demonstrate use of instructional service 
through actual usage records of the lib/ary, 
learning center,. media resoi^rces 

N / 

6. Demonstrate use of student se-rv|ces such as 
counseling, financial aid by referra/s, etc. 

7. List four testing methods an^proc/dures on 
the post-assessment 



Identify ways to use'test* to m 
learning on the.<3f6s't-a5r^essmenty 



isure student 



Through self-repaj?<^t1ie,-'VrY$yi/ctor will 
experience a j^l1|g,f-f<^ob ^nsrfaction and 
a high lev^J«*^1^ morale tyough participation 
in a minimum number of j^tructnbnal programs 




M,I 

E,M,I 
E,M,I 
I 
I 



E,M 



V 
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STRATEGY DEVELOPMENT 

A. Strategies for self-directed st^dy 

Objectives (from Needs Assessment package): All objectives may be met. 
Resources: 

\ 1. Faculty handbook, audio-vtsuals, instructional media personnel 

2. Students, Chamber of Commerce, student personnel services, institu- 
tional research, handout for student to fill out 

3. All available resources 

4. People, printed evaluations, video tape, audio-media people 

5. People, written referral guide 

6. People, wH^ten referral guide 
"Tt Samples, people, textbooks 

8. People, written materials 

9. ,Key people in administration and faculty and classified personnel 

B. Strategies for interaction 
Objectives not self-directed: All 

Alternativas (*optimal): ^ U * 

1. Workshop \ - * , . 

2. Interaction with students and community representatives*, games 

3. Workshop*, direct instruction, simulation, games 

4. Work with peer* (full-time faculty in same discipline; or if not 
available, then someone efficient in methods) 

5. Workshop*, problem solving 

6. Workshop*, problem solving 

7. Workshop and/or sertiinar* 

8. ' Worksh)p and/or seminar* 

9. Any kind of social activity*, teacher-student activity 
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III. EVALUATION 

Not completed (group ran out of time) 

IV. REDESIGN OF PROGRAM 

This stage not possible in brief simulated workshop format. 
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Problem One: The Part-Time, Novice Instructor 



Solution Two 



I. NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

A. Identify the required (or desired) KSA 

Problem: To provide a surburban community college with a staff of 500, part- 
time, novice instructors with a realistic, entry-level, in-service training 
program. 

Sources: Comprehensive faculty handbook 

Individual part-time faculty information data 
Appropriate educational methodology in individualized learning 
format 

Required KSA: 

Knowledge. Knowl,edge*of the college's policies, procedures, facilities, 
services, resources, and lines and methods of communication. 

Skills. Basic teaching skills (stated behaviorally later). 

Attitudes. A desire or motivation to improve teaching effectiveness. 

B. Identify the current KSA 

Present status: Have subject matter expertise but lack teaching experience, 
knowledge of instructional te^chniques, and familiarity with the college; * 
also have a variety of backgrounds and educatit^l experiences. 



Procedure: Part-time, in-servtce, development staff will review personnel 
files; develop and provide seK-appraisal form; conduct personal interviews. 



C. Determine gap between required 
and current KSA 



Needs (objectives): 

1. Write instructional objectives that include 
conditions of perforrhance, behavioral terms, 
and standards of acceptability 

2. Select objectives from available sources 

3. Select appropriate materials of instruction 



Determine which needs 
can be met in ways other 
than education: 

Environment, Motivation, 
Instruction 
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Ai_.Jj.§M.M.-.the determined objective, analyze 
, .itiT type of learning involved, and select the 
^ primary and alternate methods of instruction 

5. Demonstrate appropriate and inappropriate 
question-asking and discussion practices 

6. Use efficient and appropriate procedures for 
recording attendance and test results of 
students 

7. Use appropriate methods and procedures for 
evaluating and reporting progress to students 

8. Use appropriate procedures for measuring and 
.analyzing the effectiveness of classroom 
behavior 



11. STRATEGY DEVELOPMENT 

A. Strategics for self-directed study 

Objectives (from Needs Assessment package): All objectives may be met. 

Resources: Part-time faculty handbook; programed texts; individualized 
media packages (preferably portable). 

B. Strategies for interaction 
^Objectives not self-directed: None 



III. EVALUATION 



State evaluation techniques 



Instructional 
Objective 



Cri 
Test 



teni 



on 
litem 



Assess course (Objectives accord- 



ing to Mager's 



Instructional Objectives 



book. Preparing 



Given a set of 'Objectives the 
instructor wil:) be able to . 
select those expropriate for 
his class ,| 

1 



Given a se 
instructor 



appropriate f)r his class 



materials the 
1 select those 



Evaluation 
Technique 

Observational technique; 
examination of course 
objectives 

Self report; interview 



Observational technique; 
coursj^ outline ass^sment 



erJc 
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Given guidelines of instructional Self report; observational 
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techniques the instructor will 
select primary and alternate 
methods of instruction, and his 
selection will be evaluated 

Instructor uses appropriate 
instructional techniques as 
determined in a pre-conference 
with instructor 

Judge' whether the class records 
meet the criteria of the college 

Instructor will show that he/she 
has methods and procedures 

Instructor will give evidence 
for his/her successes or 
failures in the classroom 



procedure; review of lesson 
plans and course outline 



Observational techniques; 
class visitation 



Observation; examination; 
records 

Interview; course outline 



Observation; interview; 
class visits, student 
evaluation, self-evaluation; 
visit other classes 



IV. REDESIGN OF PROGRAM' 

This stage *not possible in brief simulated workshop format. 
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Problem TWo: Working Wiih The Adult Student 



The Setting : College Y is a suburban school which is attempting to meet 
community needs by enrolling a substantial number of adult students. The 
faculty have traditionally dealt with only 18-21 year old students and now 
must relate to older students with different experiences, interests, and 
needs. 

The Problem : The 175 instructors in the college teaching in both days 
and evenings, have worked almost exclusively with the 18-21 year old 
student. They need assistance in understanding the unique needs of the 
older, experienced, more mature and sometimes minority (ethnic, | woman) 
student. These students are interested in both vocational/career courses, 
and in more generalized liberal arts education for self improvement. What 
e)^eriences do the faculty need to increase their awareness of these 
students' needs? What program might the administrators offer to the 
students to determine these needs? What program might be offered to in- 
crease classified staff sensitivity to the returning adult student? 

Advance Organizers : 

«.l. What are the needs of the adult students? 

2. How can the instructors be made aware of these students* needs? 

3. What in-service experiences might be offered to the instructors so 
that they wouldn't only be aware of the needs but be able to both 
meet them and want to meet them? 

4. What efforts might be made to acquaint the administration and the 
board of education with the need for funding and meeting these 
students* needs? ' 



Problem Three: Divisional Program and Career Education 



The Setting : A well established college in urban area with a well developed 
and long standing division structure. AHhough it is a community college, 
the "basic ^trrs-e offerings are in the format of a small liberal arts 
college. Changing populations have created a demand for more vocational 
and career offerings which are now beginning to be seen in the curriculum. 

The Problem : The instructors are long-time employees with the college, 
have become very comfortable with the traditional liberal arts, humanities, 
science structure of their divisions, and do not see the need to *'bend" 
their academic orientation and structure to this " non-academic breed of 
students." The oft heard phrase is, "If theycan't make it here they won't 
(or shouldn't) make it in 'the big world.'" How can faculty in such a 
school be "made" to recognize the need for quality of instruction, oriented, 
toward the needs and interests of the students,^ while maintaining their, 
own standards of "academic excellence"? In What ways might these instruc- 
tors be able to understand tijat excellence is evident in many ways? How 
could they become aware of the need for instruction that is appropriate 
to the vocational and life goals of their students? Develop a staff 
X development program within the divisional structure. 

A^Hnce Orga n izers : 

1. How can a traditional. Liberal Arts-Humanities curriculum be made to 
fit a vocational oriented student body while retaining the best of • 
that traditional curriculum? 



2. How can a traditional division structure be altered to become more 
responsive to the inter-discipHn^ry requirements of a vocaj^ional 

0 oriented program? 

3. What procedures would be best employed to determine the needs of the 
st^ents in the vocational programs so that those programs would met 
their needs for both vocational/career skills and knowledge of a more 
general nature that will prepare them for "the good life"? 

4. Who should be involved in making the initial efforts to study these 
areas and how might they go a1)Qut getting awareness built up among 
the general body of instructors?^ (e.g. is this an administrative 
responsibility?; a community repohsibility?; a faculty responsibility?; 
a student responsibility?; a board t>f education responsibility?) 

b. Based upon your perception of where the oiajor responsibility lies, 
prepare an outline of a program to develop awareness of need in the 
faculty. 

6. Who should establish, implement, and operate the in-service program^'' 
to develop a more responsive curriculum? What about new course^j^^^tfr 
\Whom no one is trained to teach and" teachers for whom fewer classes 
to teach are available? 



Problem Threje: Divisional ProV^ini^^dnd- Career Education 

SolufhQn One 



I. NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



'A. Identify the required (or desired) KSA \ 



B. 



n^^ng- nee 



Problem: Make faculty cognizant of the chan^ng- needs of students and^ 
the community served by the college; facili>Cate' faculty's learning of 
skills needed to develop new curriculum d/d teaching strategies to meet 
changing needs; teach new, necessary krjjefwledge, skills'" and attitudes 
to traditional faculty. 

Sources: Broad-based, college-wide participation in a study of college 
mission and goals with refocusing on new purposes; use of an urban affairs 
specialist as a consultant; feasibility studies utilizing community 
advisory committeesj^-a" needs assessment of student body and community 
(involve f acul ty^nat§, student government, and all who would contribute 
to final produj^; state employment and i<ndustry reports. 

Required KSA: 

Knowledge. Changing comawifllty and the emerging variety of student needs, 
goals, and characten-«ftcs; availability of resources for dealing with the 
changes; availabjumy of resources for diagnosis of student achievement 
levels in bas>(?5kills; follow up of former students--how did college 
prepare thg^fffor present job? 

Skilli^iLUigvel oping curriculum which will develop KSA of students for 
"transfer''"arna""31'S'o-to^ be successful in specified jobs after graduation; 
using alternative d^lvery systems (or teaching strategies), such as 



ividualized instruction, etc., to serve needs of both 
oriented and academically oriented students; analyzing 
ng the teaching/learning processes; developing curriculum by. 
hing teaching strategies with different learning styles 



audio-tutorial 
the vocationa, 
and evalu 
objectiv 
of students 

Attitudes. I^pect for, and tolerance of, individual differences; accept- 
ance of career goals, as well as traditional, liberal arts goals in 
post-secondary education; respect for the student's right to learn at 
whatever leveLiie is on^.-^in achievement of basic skills; tolerance for 
change; an analyt1ca],/experimental attitude. 

Identify the curr^ff^ KSA 

Present status*r--^-*TrcrehH4ontj;i liberal arts subject matter competencies of 
staff are high. Lecture/ di scussion methods are well developedT. Staff 
possesses currtculuii.* development skills in traditional "transfer" areas. 
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but by topic, not by ''learntijg objectives." Most have si ightly elitist 
attitude about which student s^iould go to college. remain unpercep- 

tive of the community and studenj^ changes taking pl^. Most tolerate 
individual differences of student§v,within a narrov^ange, ^ " 

/ 

Procedure: Ask line managers (e.g., (iHvision fjsads) about l<;SA of faculty, 
especially to identify those whose KSA more*^sim.ilar to those required. 
Refer to .current evaluation instruments iiT>5ersonnel files to measure KSA 
of faculty. Use student, peer, and supervis^Of instruments when available. 
Take information survey of faculty. 



Determine gap between required 
and current KSA 

Needs (objectives Ir 

Faculty will be//ble to identify— 



changing community needs related to 
college 



wide variety of student needs, goals, achieveme^nV 
in basic skills, learning skills, etc. 




<^w«JJg.te^ine which needs 
/ can be me^^n ways 
other ^|wm education ^ 



ironment. Motivation, 
Instruction 



avail abiJJty.-ef-''T^ for dealing wit^change 

and the^-ivTder vptriety of students (e.g,^^jaiiauf^ces 



for diagnosis, 
basic skill! 



^i( 

student achievement levels 



4, 

5. 
6. 




Faculty vyYll be/Sble to 

/ 

use aVternat j^e iriform atj^ deliv 
teacj^ing stmegies) 

a naly^e-^iBd evB-] 



match teaching strat^^jies 
styles of students and t 
in basic skill s . - 



rning processes 

different learning 

evement levels, 



develop nevnl^rriGy4i^m-1^ new needs (and careen- 
oriented Objectives) / , ^...»»^ 

Faculty will show, on a reliable and valid attitudej^^i^t^ 
scale, increased positive attitude toward— 



8, value of a wider variety of individual differences 
(see A, Attitudes) 

9. Increa'sed tolerance for change 



E,M,I 
M,I 

M,I 
E,M,I 



M,I 
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-10. increased willingness to experiment in alternate 

. teaching/learning modes E,M,I 

11. increased analytical/experimental attitude E,M 

STRATEJ3Y DEVELOPMENT * ' ' ' 

A. Strategies for self-directed study 

' Objectives (from Needs Assessment package): All objectives may be met. 

Resources: Professional library (books or other) on teaching strategies; 
behavioral objectives; educational technology; career program planning; - 
variety of students in conmunity colleges (Cross/Medsker) ; resources for 
instructional material; ERIC; NEXUS; changing urban populations; new 
directions of community colleges; regional resource centers (Goff's); 
Chamber of Commerce and City Hall pamphlets; medi^atalogs; educational 
measurement and statistics; student learning-«iy.l^; etc. 

B. Strategies for interaciton 
Objectives not self-directed: All 



''J 



Alternatives: Micro- teaching. Curriculum development participation with 
expert leader. Interaction with process materials (such as those for 
vthis conference) with topic of a course or program offered students. Team 
teaching. Short and long-term workshops on teaching techniques, audio- 
visual materials and equipment, writing behavioral objectives by designated 
staff groups, discussion of educational concerns, conflict resolution groups 
Group retreats on interpersonal relations, establishing in^itutional 
communications. Participation in major college-wide group effort in re- 
focusing college mission and goals. 

EVALUATION 

Not completed due to time spent on components I & II. • 

REDESIGN. OF PROGRAM / 

. This stage not possib1\e in brief simulated workshop format. 



Problem Four: Changing Teaching Strategies 



The Setting : College 2^1^ located in a very affluent suburban setting* 
nestled among the foothnls of the local country club district. The 
students are quite sophisticated^ have been given virtually every social 
and academic opportunity, but are not especially interested in pursuing 
four year degrees at the "ivy-league-type colleges and universities." , 
Thus, they flock to the local community college from high school gradua- 
tion with a high degree of awareness, a strong sense of visual and mediated 
information dissemination, and become quickly bored with traditional 
lecture, discussion forms of instruction. 

The Problem : Student's in our society are exceptionally sensitive to the 
most sophisticated forms of visual/verbal stimulation from their years in 
ffont of the television and from years of pictorial magazine reading and 
movie watching. Faculty often feel that they must cater to/fhe^ students 
because the students become quite bored and blas6 abouiH^^^ct^j^ 
forms of instruction> How can the instructors becoitie t)huly alvare of their 
students' visual awareness/visual literacy and deyelopia corre^onding degree 
of visual presentation in their own instruction? /f^w tan changes in teaching 
strat.egies be initiated^ y/ jj \ 

Advance Orgetnizers : V.^^^^ \ 

1. <> The students have been raised on programs and television commeixials * 

which are exceptionally effective visually. They have before them a 
wealth of^^hi.gh quality programing. techniques (even though the content 
itserf may be no challenge). 

2. The anthropology instructor must compete with the'ASCENT OF MAN; the 
history instructor must compete with CIVILIZATION, KING HENRY VIII, 

^*and'ELIZABETH R, to cite a few recent examples. In addition, commer- 
ciaL uruadcast televisiofi presents certain "specials" which are 
.expensive, slick, polished, and visually stimulating. 

3. School districts .do not have stai^ or budgets (at present) to compete 
with the best of the visual media (television on- book and magazine 
publication). 




V 



Problem Fi^: Institutionalizing Instructional Development 

Setting The college is located in a suburban area and has made a, 
general commitment to developing modules of independent studies instruc- 
tion. The student body consists of about 7,000 FTE day students and about 
8,000 FTE ^ening students. Curriculum between day and evening operations 
is shared as is the teaching load for day instructors who must teach at 
least one course of their full-time load in the after 4:00 hours. 

The Problem : The size of the student body compared to th^size of tne 
total faculty requires that some instruction be developed for independent 
studies. An adequate base of equipment exists to do this, but there is a 
significant lack of program material . How can the Instructional Develop- 
ment Office assist faculty in finding coirmercially available material, and, 
in developing locally prepared material, to provide the programs needed for 
this independent studies mode of instruction? What material may be devel- 
oped by other schools (.secondary, community college, or college/universities) 
which may be applicable to this instructional program? How can the in- 
structional development process be institutionalized so that every faculty 
member will have it available and will want to use jt for course redesign? 

X 

Advance Organizers : , 

1. Production planning, development, evaluating, and revising are expen- 
\/ sivc and time consuming tasks. How can the local school get the best 
^ quality instructional programs wi thout^e-inventing the wheel if good 

material is available from other sources? -N^ 

2. What programs of in-service activity will help to overcome the syndrome 
known as "NDH, NDG"? ("Not Developed Here, No Damn Good") 

3. Commercially available as well as institutionally developed software is 
. available from a number of sources. How can the Instp»Hoonal Devel- 
opment Office preview and work with faculty in determining the appro- 
priateness of various materials to their own instrtteii|on^ program? 

4. What program of in-service instruction could inform facuUy of sources 
of program materials? 

5. What program could instruct faculty in methods of developing their 
own software? 

6. What methods might be developed to inform administration (Deans, 
President, Superintendent/Chancellor, and the School Board) of the 
costs of acquiring and/or developing materials as compared to the 
costs of "direct instruction." 
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Problem Six: Renewal 



The Setting : College Y isf in a major metropolitan area. It has been open 
for nearly 50 years, has well established programs, a high percentage of 
certificated staff on tenure and quite a large proportion of classified 
staff who are on permanent status with the school and many years of service. 
There is a certain sense that "you cannot fight city hall" among all the 
members of the staff; ^ certain "hardening of the categories." The sense 
of futility has created both a measure of rebellion among some and a 
feeling of "who cares/what the hell" among the opposite camp. There are 
250 full-time instructors and about 95 classified staff (directly support- 
ing instruction) and 15 top-level administrators. 

The Problem : There is a major need for individuals to feel a sense of 
renewal . The balance between stability and change is currently skewed 
toward stability and this creates considerable frustration in the metro- 
politan area with its changing community population and instructors and 
staff who are aware of the need to adapt and change to community pressures. 
How can renewal occur so that it does not Ipave a feeling of revolution? 
What can be done to allow sometimes drastic change while imparting a sense 
'of work together to plan programs to meet needs? You will need to prepare 
a model program incorporating the above groups in your design. 

Advance Ot^ganizers : 

1. Who are the opinion leaders in the various groups to help you establish 
a pilot program? 

2. What role can staff play in the total "renewal" effort? 

3. How can faculty be encouraged to alter approaches and programs which 
may be outmoded or undesirable for current needs? (Class attendance 
and enrollment figures may provide a beginning.) / 

4. What methods could best be used to provide an ongoing climate oV 
renewal? That is, how might we continue a feeling of dynamic/6qulji- 
brium? / 

5. What would you design as a program for administrators to/keep abreast 
of (a) program needs, (b) faculty needs, (c) staff neefii, and (d) 
community interests? ' ^ / 

6. - How can present renewal programs such as sabbatl«rals , research and 

innovations funds, other release time funding/^tc. be redeveloped 
and utilized for the total staff? / 



Problem Six: ' Renewal 



/ 
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I . NEEDS ASS 



Solution One 



/ 

ESSMENT 



A. Identify the required (or desired) KSA 

Problem: Lack of communication, formal or informal, has created alienation 
and intimidation on the part 'of some of the staff, bringing about a need 
for renewal . 

Sources: Community needs assessment 

Identification of community leaders _ 
Student and staff ,opi niohs of the institution v 
Identification of staff leaders 

Required KSA: The faculty needs an opportunity to explore alternative 
methods for achieving instructional goals. The administration nee^ to 
exercise more l*eadership in providing opportunities for curriculum change, 
instructional strategies and broader participation in decision making, 
The staff needs to be knowledgeable of the make-up of tfie community 
(i.e., segments not presently served by the college). There is a need for 
attitudinal changes on the part of the staff in regard to openness, 
flexibility and receptivity to change. 
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B\ Identify the current KSA 



Present status: The staff is generally unresponsive to changing modes of 
instruction. The faculty' tends to use ttie lecture/lab method. There is 
limited initiative on the part of administration to provide opportunities 
for curriculum change, new instructional strHegies, or broad participation 
in decision making. Leaders of community inter^ts have no vehicle for 
conveying the interests and needs of persons or gr'bu^ they represent. 
Due to changing population, the staff is no longer rje^m^entati v6 of the 
community it serves. The staff includes a rebellious grbuj^ some individuals 
who arc aware of the need to adapt and change to community pressures, and 
a Majority who are just apathetic. - \. 



Procedure: (not completed by this group) 

Determine gap between required 
and current KSA 



Needs (objectives): 

1. 70-80% of the identified staff will be able to 
demonstrate their knowledge of alternative 
^methods of achieving instructional goals by 
developing, using, and evaluating two or three 
instructional modules 

20 
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Determine which neet 
can be met in ways other 
than education: 

Env.ironment, Motivation, 
Instruction 



t 



Each administrator will be able to identify, 
in writing, his/her responsibility for 
curriculum change, instructional strategies, 
and his/her role in the decision-making- 
process 

70-80% of the staff will be able to identify 
vari6us segments of the community not 
preserrtly served by the college 

A majori^^ of staff wil respond positively 
to a series of statements related to 
attUudgs-r-Xncluding openness, flexibility, 
receptio\to change 



M,I 



O M,: 



STRATEGY DEVELOPMENT 



\ 



A. Strategies for self-directed study 
Objectives: 1, 3 
Resources: 




3. 



Purchase commerflal packa^s., such as James Pophara's individual 

instruction slide tape-, Educatripnal Technology 's Individualizing 

Instruction;" Ivor K. Davies' Comfiatency Based Learning ; Jiames 

Russell's Modular Instruction. 

— — ^ 

Develop a package of inforttiation on the conrilKijty, posbibly in a 
sociology course with slides deve^^ped by studehts in a photography 
course or club. A medja specialisrv|night be calle^ji on to put this 
into a slide-tape package with an int^cactive package which would 
include statistical information. 

B. S^b^egies for interaction 

ObjectivHnot self-directed: 2, 4 

Aj ter natives: 

2. t;ould also be ac^plished by self-instructional material in a 
gr'iaup si tuation to include some faculty. Mager has a package on 
criterion referenced instruction which he suggests supervisory 
persoWl also take along with instructors. 

4. Group sensitivity seminars; workshops; ca<;ual small group discussions 
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III, EVALUATION 

State evdluatior^^i^cffniqi^ 



Instructional 
Objective 

1 



2 
3 



Criterion 
Test Item 

Develop, use and evaluate 
checklist (consensus between 
staff developer and faculty 
members) 

Peer and self-evaluation 

Participate in a slide-tape 
-Show directed at segments 
lDf the community not presently 
served 

Complete an attitudinal 
inventory 



Evaluation 
Technique 

Observation of the 
validation of the 
modules 



Self-report; observational 

Written test; changes in 
programs for new students 



Self-report; observational; 
checkl ist 



IV- REDESIGN OF PROGRAM 

This stage not possible in brief simulated workshop format, 
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Problem Seven: Personal and College Goals 



The Setting : College A is an individual school in a 12 school metropolitan 
community collegfe district. There are numerous district wide 1)olicies and 
procedures and the average staff member has begun to feel like a ''cog in 
the machinery." With limited administrative staff and no ''staff dev.elop- 
ment coordinator" or "professional development facilitator" there is no 
adequate method to t^elp staff identify their own goals. 

The Problem : How can we help the person develop as a "whole person"? 
In what ways might we help the individual staff member to identify his 
own needs (personal, professional), and then set up a specific program 
of objectives to be met over some specified period of time? How can both 
college and personal/professional goals be identified and then meshed into 
a plan that aids both the school and the individual? 

Advance Organizers : 

— ■ — - - ■ 4, 

1, What techniques are best adaptable to helping staff identify and/or 
define their goals (personal and professional)? 

2, -In what ways might the college counseling staff be included in (a) 
'setting up the guidelines for such a program, (b) providing testing 
and evaluation in such a program, (c) consulting with the staff on 
personal goals, and (d) helping the staff in determining professional 
goals? 

3. How can individual staff be confident that if their professional (or 
personal) goals are not in line with their current employment situation 
there will be no punitive actions taken as a result of this program of 
identifying new directions, mid-career changes, or ajternati^ life 
styles? ■ . 

4. Where might the budget for such a program be derived considering that 
(a) a professional development staff will need to be established, (b) 
release time or compensatory time will need to be provided for staff 
in such a program (in many cases), (c) the counseling staff may need 
time and money to assist in the development of the progrdin, (d) 
supplies and materials will beir^quired to continue' the program, 

(e) etc...??? ^ 



I 
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Problem Seven: Personal and College Goals 



Solution One 



I. NEEDS ASSESSMENT * ' • . 

A. Identify the required (or desired) KSA 

Problem: How can we help staff members develop as participating, effective, 

contributing members of the institution? (Note: We were held up for some 

time trying to settle on "whole person" concept. We decided that it was not 
the institution's prerogative to define "whole person".) 

Sources: Knowledge of decision-making processes on campus. 
What are the legal parameters? 
what is the social milieu of the district? 
By what means has problem surfaced? 
What is the profile of staff members? 

(age, tenure, ethnicity, sex, etc.) 
What kind of support is available to help solve problem? 
Policies and procedures for professional advancement? 

Required KSA: Knowledge of existing instilibtional organization and goals. 
Knowledge of mechanism for change within organization. Are the goals of 
the institution compatible with the goals of the average staff member. 
Develop skills in interpersonal relations. Skills in identifying personal 
and professional needs. Attitudes of self-worth, risk-taking, flexibility, 
and tolerance. 
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H. Identify the current KSA 

Present status: Dehumanized, overworked, malaise on staff; not feeling ' 
involved, apathetic, lack of professional identity; dissonance in role 
perception of individual and institution; disenchantment with formal lines 
of communication. Staff , recognizes there is a pervasive problem, desires^ 
change, and is receptive to consultants coming on campus. 

Procedure: Complete a staff attitudes survey (off campus) with a consultant. 
(Later staff will evaluate role ancl effectiveness of the outside consultant.) 
Revievy accreditation self-study recommendation. Staff will identify formal 
and informal lines of communication and governance as well as decision- 
making policies. Survey students as well; Study written policies and 
procedures . 



C. Determine gap between required 
and current KSA 

/ 

^ Ne^ds (objectives): 

1. Demonstrate knowledge of existing 
tional organization and goals, and 
mechanism for change 



D. 




D^grmine which needs 
dm^pe njbt in ways other 
llT^' edi/cation: 

E^nvironihent, Motivation, 
Instruction 



E,M,I >. 



II. 




III. 
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2. Demonstrate acquisition or skills in \ 

interpersonal relations E,M,I 

3. Administration will demonstrate sensflivity 

to individual staff members and a commit- , ^ 

me lit, to ongoing processes for communication E,M,I 

4. Staff member will be able to relate a degree^ 
of congruence' between his personal-professional 

goals and those of the institution E,M,I 

STRATEGY DEVELOPMENT ^ 
A. Strategies for self-directed study 

-Objectives (from Needs Assessment package): 1, 4 (4 also interactive) 



Resources: 



1. Media presentation, "Orientation to the College;" faculty handbook; 
procedures manuals; material written on theories of change. 

4. Statement of individual's personal and professional goals for 

comparison with institutional goals. Self-instructional packet for 
the institution should be developed. 

B. Strategies for interaction 

Objectives not self-directed: 2, 3, 4 (4 also self-directed) 

Alternatives: Objectives 2 and 3, task oriented human potential seminar. 
Objectives 2, 3, and 4, retreat; weekly or periodic staff meetings; 
management consultants; consortium with other colleges; exchange visits; 
develop MBO's; workshops and seminars. 



EVALUATION 

State evaluation techniques 

Instructional Criterion Evaluation 

Objective Test Item Technique 

1 Description of procedure for new (sample) completed course 

course approval as technique for approval request form 
change 



Presentation by division head 
to division on "How change 
occurs at )t^college" 



Observational technique: 
checklist for faculty. 
Self-report techniques: 
questionnaire survey. 
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Sodiology/hi story departments 
develop survey recording 
major historical changes in 
the institution (enrollment, 
majors, faculty profile) 

Demonstrate awareness (verbally) 
and intwriting) by completing ; 
data for organizational chart, 
citing established institutional 
goals and by fategorically 
Cfilating formal processes for 
rlistitutional governance 

Acquisition of interpersonal 
relations skills 



Written plans by staff member 
for future plans based on 

1) visit with colleague 

2) visit to distant institution 

Written 5 year personal and 
professional plan for each 
staff member 



3p 

ObservationSil techniques: 
completed "SOirvey evaluated 
by faculty (^.g., checklist 
or rating scale or faculty 
reaction. 

! 

Observational techniques: 

interview. 

Test (written) 



Test and obse^cvation: 
demonstrate skills, 
as indicated on student 
and peeK evaluations and/or 
conducting a task group 
to a successful conclusion 

Test: written essay 
sent to administration 



Observational (checkl ist) 



Recommend a new course, 
service or program based on 
need of a local community 
organization ^ 

Written essay based on Alan 
Toffler's Future Shock and its 



Self-report 



relation to collegd education 
and personal/professional goals 
of a staff member 

Demonstrate a knowledge of the 
institutional goals (assuming 
acceptable goals exist) 

Complete a personal /professional 
goal analysis 

Identify areas of congruence 
and non-congruence between 
personal and institutional goals 



Test: written essa 
to administration 



^ent 



Pass a written test 



.Complete a personal diagnostic 
survey 

Complete a survey analysis 
process 



•Produce a personal plan for 
increasing congruence 



Observational checklist 



Problem Eight: ImprovingJikiiTiTiunI cations 

The Setting : Make this problem fit the setting chosen by your discussion 
group. It is a basic problem regardless of the college size; the methods 
of dealing with the problem will vary according to need. 

The Problem : 'Effective communications on a campus-wide basis. How can 
a program of effective, mul ti-dire'cti-onal communications be establ^hed? 

Advance Organizers : - — , 

1. Communications includes the following groups: (a) administrators, 
(b) faculty, (q) classified staff, (d) students, (e) district level 
personnel, (f) board of trustees, and (g) community members. 

2. Communications must be established both formally and informally. t,^ 
j^e.g. formally = meetings, newsletters, policy/procedures forms; 
informally = perst5n-to-pej::san, non-threatening situations-, -s^ally, 
off-hours, etc.) ^ " . 

3. What metho(^s would be most effective for each kind of communications 
needs? (e.g. staff meetings, persort-to-person talks, newsletters, 
radio or television uses, etc.) 

4. Communications are not just one-way; in such a mul ti-variate group 
they are not just two-way, they are mul ti-directionaT. Because of 
the^mu] tiplictty ixfl^lrecti^^ the formal and informal modes, 
how can' fQmofs be controlledT^^ ^ ~^ 
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Problem Eight: Improving Communications 
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1. NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



Solution One 





A. Identify the required (or desired) /SA 

^Problem: Cre^t€,"fos^ter , and encourage the posi ti^^£>H7$S^^^ 
^"^ips ^ hi^h^ f i^ lw-the^const1tu encies^ H(^dmini straws > faculty-, classified, 
students, district level personnel, board of trustees,, cortaumt^ member) 
of the college to effectively accomplish the insti^tu^onaT m>5^ion. 

^ Sources: People (see above) 
/ Information about the organization 

Mission statement of the organx7atTon 
Previous problem in the institution 
Size of the institution 

Distances between colleges of the dist/ict (if appropriate) 
Differences in ethnicity, language, ^ckgrounds 

Required KSA: 

Knowledge. Formal/informal channels of communication; structune^of the 
organization; forms of communication; human behavior; interpersonal relation- 
ships; mission of the college; how to communicate. 

Skills. How to— listen; be supportive; confront; be ^^tttHTvE'; invite com- 
munication; make decisions^ resolve conflicts; solve problems; make accurate^ 
perceptions; be authentic in behayior and actions; drop facades; deal wi 
reality; assess needs; organize thought; convey meaning and thought ij 
writing and speaking; relate to a variety of people with varying atHrities, 
backgrounds, etc.; be honest, open, genuine; trust and be trustworthy.- 

Attitudes. Valuing people as people; valuing dnother'^s input; acceptance; 
/ respect; non-judgemental; honesty; openness; courage; trust. ^ 

B. . Identify the current KSA 

Present status:. Within the institution there is some knowledge of the 
forms of communication. The mission of the college lacks clarity. The 
roles, functions, responsibilities of people, and segments, of the college 
lack' clari ty . There is insufficient awareness of and responsiveness to 
the constituencies served. There is a lack of acceptance, by some, of the 
mission of the college. There i«; a lack of commitment to the importance of 
communication and interpersonal relationships. There are^few models of 
effective interpersonal relationships and communication skills in our 
institutions. There are individuals and groups within^our institution who 
are concerned about, and want to improve, develop, and increase their 
skills, corpmuni cations, and interpersonal relationships. (Effectively 
communicate, relate to, and with others.) 



c. 
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Procedure: Interview with samples of each grouo/to determine needs; checJ^ 
lists to identify where there are problems wi ^/communication, and to set 
priorities with regard to KSA; anaJ-yze organisational structure to see what 
communication channels are used; Analyze st^f^eriX^JOYd^ to determine/ ^ ' 

evaluate student-instructor communications/interact>ons; analyze written 
communication to check how it is received; survey/mj^ijw^ receiver groups, 
evaluat^flow process, Preview procedure; make ois^^^fvaTiopis try to determine 
organizational climate through use of checklists, -intftr^views, and observations. 



Determine gap between required 
and current KSA 

Needs (objectjives): 

). College constituents will prepare a definitive 
statement of the mission of the college with 
provisions for. ongoing evaluation and revision 
of the statement 

2. Staff will improve, increase, and develop 
their interpersonal skills toward improvement 
of the interpersonal climate of the institution 

3. Staff will improve, increase, and develop their 
communication skills, and thus improve com- 
munication within the institution 



D. Determine which nqeds 
can be met in ways other 
than education: 

^Environment, Motivation, 
Instruction 



E,M,I 



E^rM,I 



E,M,I V 



STRATEGY DEVELOPMENT * \ 

A/ Strategies for self-dtrected study | ' 

Objectives (from Needs Assessment package): 1, 2,i/, could be partially 
met by ielf-study. This would be particularly true^of the theoretical 
content and knowledge associated with each. « 

Resources: All three objectives would require budget, personnel, facilities 
(space) , equipment and media. ^ 

Budget.^ Instructional materials and services. 

Personnel. Staff; outside consultants; inside staff. 

Facilities. Space for independent study; conference room; large group 

rooms; off-campus conference facilities. 
Equipment. Wide variety of support equipment; audio visual; duplicating; 

etc. 



B. Strategies for interaction 

^ Objectives not- self-directed: 1, 2, 3. As indicated, the theoretical 

content could be handled with self-study. However, interpersonal action, 

group work, etc., is critical to achievement of these objectives, all 
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related to interpersonal and institutional communication. Opportunities 
for learning and practice must be provided. 

Alternatives (^optimal) 

1. Interaction: group experience, discussions, ^observations, *visits 
to other institutions, workshops, simulations,^ problem solving 

2. Interaction: group experience, ^individual counseling, problem solving, 
role playing, simulations^ workshops, observations 

3. Interaction: group experience, problem solving, simulations, practice 

in writing and role playing, ^visits to other institutions, ^observations 



IIL EVALUATION 



A^ State evaluation techniques 



Instructional 
" Objef tive^, . ^. 

1 



Criterion 

Test Item 

— » — ^ . 



Preparation of mission statement 



How many of the constituents 
participated? How well is 
mission statement understood? 



To deteriRine the presence and 
effect of improved, interper- 
sonal relationships oji 
constituents and the insti- 
tution in general (ask groups/ 
individuals to specify what an 
institutipn would be like if 
the interpersonal relationships 
were improved. These lists of 
qualities, attitudes, skills, 
etc., could b^e used in developing 
the checklists, evaluation forms, 
rating scales). 



Evaluation 
Technique 

Either the mission state- 
ment is prepared^ or *it is 
not; evaluate on criteria 
checklist 

Observation techniques; 
keep lists of group names 
of constituenties represented; 
keep a checklist of numbers of 
times publications within and 
without the institution 
referred to the process and 
product; write down mission 
statements; ask sample of 
constituents what they mean, 
how important are they, per- 
sonally to the institution 

Observation and .self- report 
techniques: 

1) Checklists to each group 
of constituents. Pre and 
post measures should/myst 
be utilized. 

2) Survey. ^ 
^3) Outside consultant, inter- 
views > observations. \ 

4) Evaluation forms distributed 

5) Rating scales. 

6) Attitudinal measures. 
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Have opportunities for improving/ Checklist 
developing interpersonal rela- 
tionships been provided? 



Summary 



To determine the presence and 
effect of improved communi- 
cation on constituents and the 
institution in general (ask 
groups/individuals to specify 
what an institution would be * 
like if there was effective, 
improved communication within 
an institution. These lists 
of qualities, attitude, skills, 
etc., could be used in develop- 
ing the checklist, evaluation 
'forms, rating scales). 

To determine whether or not 
opportunities for the develop- 
ment, improvement, increasing 
of communication skills have 
Ijeen provided. 

V 



Observation and self-rating: 

1) Check lists to each group. 
Pre and post measures 
should/must be utilized. 

2) Outsider make observation, 

3) Interviews. 

4) Rating scales. 

5) Attitudinal measures. 



Checklist. Check for increasec 

1) Activity. 

2) Interest. 

3) Requests for more oppor- 
tunities. 



We believe evaluation of these objectives will be complicated and complex. It 
is a task not to be undertaken lightly. Evaliiation may well require a great 
deal of time and the services of an outside consultant to construct ^valuation 
measures and conduct and carry out the procedures, interviews, etc., which^ 
are required. 

* ♦ 

As a further footnote, it should be noted that these objectives relate primarily 
to affective, subjective concerns. Thus there is little information on their 
development, implementation, and evaluation. There is little definitive 
research on process outcomes of this nature. Yet, we believe they are worthy 
and of essential concern* to institutions as they grow, develop, expand, and 
attempt to meet the needs of students and all other constituents In the years 
ahead. V ^ 



REDESIGN OF PROGRAM 

This stage not possible in brief simulated workshop format. 



t 



Problem Nine: Involvement in College Direction 




lis college i; 



\ 



The Setting : This co^ege is located in a rural area, with a small faculty 
and student body, and^quite isolated. The president of the college feels 
that their should be a "mission" of the school, but has npt quite developed 
a plan for spreading his ideas to the staff and faculty. 



Problem : How can the president get the entire staff involved in 
id^ifying the "mission" (goals) of the college? 

Advance^Orqanizers : 

1. The president has his own sense of the "mission" of the college which 
he will want to impart to th^ faculty relatively intact, yet the 
faculty must be involved to malce the effort succeed. 

2. >tould a program of master planning be appropriate to this goal 

clVif ication? 

3. In add\tjon "to defining and refining the goals of the college, the 
staff wi n^need to consider fnethO(^s of implementing any goals which 
are chosen. 

' 4. What staff deveWnent efforts might be made to coordinate or implement 

, this program of " ih^titutional renewal" as compared to "individual 
w - renewal"? 
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^Problem Nine: Involvement in College Direction 

Solution One 

L NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

A. Identify the required (or desired) KSA 

Problem: How can the president get the whole staff to ijnplement the goal 
of providing regional cultural enrichment? 

Required KSA: 

Knowledge. Awareness of regional resources allied to specific disciplines; 
knowledge of and rationale for the goal; aw^ireness of characteristics 



peculiar to comprehensive community college. 

Skills. Competency in working with students. 

Attitudes. Appreciation of local heritage. 

B. Identify the current KSA 

Present status: Generally unaware of regional resources; 1 ittle understanding 
of this goal and its rationale; little knowledge of characteristics of 
community college; "average" competency in vyorking with students; little know- 
ledge or appreciation for local heritage. 

Procedure: Interviews; sur^ys; personnel files; test results; stude^ 
evaluations; observations. 

C^ Determine gap between required v D. Determine which needs 

and current KSA can be met in ways other 

than education: 

Needs (objectives): Environment, Motivation, 

^Instruction 

1. Explore and list regional resources E,M,I 

2. Relate resources to specific goals E,M,I 

3. ' Show how Resources can be utilized to 

accomplish goals ^ E,M,I 
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4. Participate in dialogue involving goal- 
setting and the rationale bejiind each goal E,M,I 

5. Demonstrate a knowledge of ^nd sensitivity 
to characteristics of comprehensive 

community college ^ E,M,I 
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6. Demonstrate competency in working w>th students 

7, Participate in activities designed to foster an 
appreciation for local heritage 



E,M,I 



IL STRATEGY DEVELOPMENT 

A. Strategies for self-directed study 

Objectives (from Needs Assessment package): 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7 

Resources: Media (film, video tape, exhibits, slide tape; budget; citizen 
advisory committee (this resource should be strongly emphasized); some 
released time for college personnel; emphasis on existing college and 
community facilities; transportation facilities; ete-, 

B. Strategies for interaction ^ 

Objectives not self-directed: 4 ^ 

Alternatives: Brainstorming; rap-sessions ;^ries of sessions to share 
findings and experiences of both staff and community . '* 



III. EVALUATION 

State evaluation techniques 



Instructional 
Objective 

1 



2 
3 

4 
5 

6 
7 



Cri tericzm 
Test It/em 

At least 25 resources 



Two or more resources per goal 

Resources accepted through 
group consensus 

Participation by staff 

List of ten major character- 
istics 

Evaluative checklist 
Statement of participation 



Evaluation 
Technique 



Pre and post-experience 
listing 

Questionnaire 

Rating scale 

Checklist 

Questionnaire; informal 
test , 

Checklist 

Checklist; anecdotal records 



IV. REDESIGN OF PROGRAM ^ 
« 

This stage not possible in brief simulated worJcshop format. \ 
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Problem Ten: Job Satisfaction and. Mobi 1 ity 



The Setting : This community college is Xx\ a suburban area surrounded by 
several metropolitan centers. The schofiJLis about 12 years old and has a 
well established program and many 'staffmembers who have been with the 
school since its inception. 



The Problem : There is a nee;^Tor ^ staff development'program which will 
help classified staff (pr^fTtarily clerical) to maintain or re-develop job' 
satisfaction, a sense ofVj^tL^pb i 1 i w when it is desired, and to feel the 
importance of theiii*etitT^enJ^^ to the total effort of t^e college. ^ This 
program would need to ipelude retraining clerical staff for different posi- 
tions (perhaps evenjj^tira-professional opportunities). 



boring and job dissatisfaction is quUe a 



2. 



3. 



4. 




Advance Organ- 



1. Clerical jobs tejjp^o. 
consistent prpblem. 



There><nj^ited mobility possible, and retraining for different 
jQ>g^i*S^a_the college is expensive as well' as leading to higher 

Prrnr1^?m>w^_ thp -jnh 

Clerical ^^^S^^b!^ lot have the awareness of their dissatisfaction, 
but possess a more general feeling of hopele*^sness. How can this, 
awareness be developed so that they can focus on issues rall^her than 
more amorphous general 'feelings? 

When internal chartge is not possibJLe^what programs might b^ developed 
which wouLd^elp staff cleri^gflJ-^^Tfersons to fee] their own woy^th in 
(a) the /College, and (t)>-flrSpersons? "(This assumes, of course, that 
they do^not have enough other interests outside the college which would 
^S'^^/v^^'y^^ sense of personal worth. Those who have personally 
satisfying outside activities would need only to b^ involved in programs 
whiqh w\uld help to clarify the worth of their own jobs.) 



5. 



WG 

DoesU^ Staff identify with the college? Do they understand the 
role or the conmunity college? ^ 



/ 
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Problem Ten: Job Satisfaction and Mobility 

Solution One 



L NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

A. Identify the required (or desired KSA 

Problem: Job dissatisfaction is a direct result of the classified employees 
feelings of second class citizen status. There i^ a. lack of recognition of 
the accomplishments of classified staff members as .well as a lack of under- 
standing of the importance of their position to the college. Some positions 
are boring and do little to satisfy the indiviiJual's sense of accomplishment. 
How may classified employees be offered oppiortuni ties to improve job satis- 
faction, to become upwardly mobile, and to achieve a more adequate sense of 
institutional and personal worth? 

Sources: Personnel procedures as outlined in staff handbook 
Job descriptions vs. actual responsibilities 
Classified emplpy&e evaluations 
Classi^ed employee organizations i 
. Salary schedules ^ 
Oiitside consultants for personnel survey 
Classified employee supervisors 



Required KSA: 



Recognize that each staff member is a person of worth and will perform'in 
the manner he is treated. Recognize and understand the importance of the 
positions held by classified staff. Recognize that the classified staff, 
as well as the certificated staff, must have an avenue for personal and 
professional N^evelopment. Recognize the need for social and professional 
interaction among all staff. Recognize that financial remuneration is an 
indication of the importance of any position. Recognize that personnel 
most be properly placed in accordance, with their educational background, 
SKills, and experience. 

B. Identify the. current KSA 

Present status: Many inequities exist in job situations. Some staff 
members are locked into dull, routine work that does not satisfy. "Why 
do more work than is specif ically- requested--no one appreciates it; why 
shoul(^I learn his job. Til just have to do more for the same pay; why, 
should I come to work on time, no one else does; I'm expected to have 
enough initiative to handle things during the summer when my supervisor is 
gone but am not allowed to do the same things when he returns'^ in the fall;'* 
are revealing comments from staff members. There is a lack ofi mobility 
which has resuJted in, personnel beingjmisplaced according to their skills, 
and or desires for advancement. Laex of communication between classified 
and professional st-aff ITcis added to the feelings of hopelessness. 
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.procedure: Secure an outside consultant firm to conduct a survey of job 
descriptions vs. actual responsibilities, salary schedules, etc., to 
determine where inequities exist. Interview formal and informal leaders of 
classified staff. Meet with classified employee organizations, supervisors 

, of classified, etc. 



Determine gap between required * D. 
and current KSA , 



Needs (Objectives): 

1. Supervisors will identify the procedures, 

as well as the incentives and rewards available 
for personal professional. growth of staff under 
their supervision. 

2. Each staff member in a conference with his 
supervisor will identify a plan through which 
he may achieve a job classification that 
matches his educational background, his skills, 
and his experience. 

3. Eiach staff member will make an evaluation of 
his personal on-the-job satisfactions as well 
as those areas which might be 'changed toward 
improvement of job satisfaction (in writing or 
in conference with supervisor. 

4. Each staff member will record, in the self- 
evaluation of job satisfaction, those oppor- 
tunities at the college for social and profes- 
sional interaction experienced during thq given 

- year, and the degree of satisfaction experienced, 

5. Each staff member will record annually in 
writtng at least four instances of personal 
incentives (salary, praise, recognition, etc.) 
received from 'the college through the admin- ^ 
istration, the immediate supervisor, or a peer. 



Determine which needs 
can be met in ways other 
than education: 

Environment, Motivation 
Instruction 



M,I 



/ 

II. STRATEGY DEVELOPMENT 



\ 




A. Strategies for self-directed study 

Objectives (from Needs Assessment package): 1,2 

Resources: Financial support for incentives for personnel; conference travel 
budget for classified personnel; released time for appropriate class atten- 
dance; etc. 
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B. Strategies for interaction 

Objectives not self -directed: 3, 4, 5 

Alternatives: Non-punitive job evaluation rating scale; opportunities for 
social interaction (e.g., meetings, receptions, division social affairs, 
personal recognition affairs); professional interaction (workshops, confer- 
ences, college visitations, in-service classes); improved communications 
(newsletters, college directory, bulletin boards, informal gatherings, etc.); 
adequate budget for various events; informal conferences between supervisor 
and classified personnel; inclusion of classified staff on college committees; 
in-service work in simulation, role playing, sensitization experiences, etc. 



EVALUATION 

Stat^ evaluation techniques 



Instructional 
Objective 

1 • 



\ 



' Criterion 
Test Item 

Preparation of professional 
growth plan acceptable to class- 
ified, certificated, and admin- 
istrative staff, and imple- 
mentation withia 2 months 

Development of personal 
growth plan 



Supervisors recognize good 
work (in writing or orally) 
90% of time 

Informal meetings with staff 
to share problems (one meeting 
in each one or two month 
period) 

Develop and implement a non? 
punitive evaluation system 



Increase social and professional 
interaction 



Evaluation 
Technique 

Classified staff are receiv- 
ing advancement opportun- 
ities and "growth pay" 
(self-report; observation) 



Participation of 65% of 
staff within'one year 
(by count) 

Questionnaire; written 
report by staff 



Self-report by supervisor 



Observation and self-report 
(rating scale; checklist; 
interview; etc.) 

Combined all-staff social 
activities with 60% staff 
participation within 1 year; 
participation of 75% of 
classified staff in decision- 
making process within 2 years 
questionnaire to all staff 
to determine perception of 
program success 
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Observed changes in super- Observation and self-report 

visors attitudes and behavior techniques: rating scale, 
toward classified staff self-evaluation 



REDESIGN OF PROGRAM / 

This stage not possible in brief simulated workshop format. 
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Problem Eleven: Redeploying Faculty 



The Setting : The college is in a suburban area, nestled among the foothills, 
yet quite close to rural activities, (It is the transition area between 
major metropolitan areas within 50 miles, and a mass of small rural farms,) 
Tbe curriculum is predominantly vocational with emphasis on agriculture and 
animal husbandry. There is a*good technology program for small engine 
repair, inachine tools technology, construction trades, weldin^vand the 
typical literal arts courses needed for general education, ( 



The Problem : The curriculum is diversifying enough to meet community needs, 
but it consists of several expensive low utilization programs for the size 
of the school. How can the faculty and administrators work together to 
define the major goals and responsibilities of the college, to reduce the 
expense for programs, and to maintain job security for the faculty? Faculty 
need to be redeployed to teach in new areas, areas in which they are not 
trained. 



Advance Organizers : ■ 

1, The programs currently in operation are peeded by the community, but 



^^^tendance in any given program is not substantial. Most students 
atteijd during the 8:00 a,m, - 2:00 p,m, time with a small evening 
progr^ in^peration which is beginning to expand considerably, 

2, Most instructors are tenured and have degrees in basic, traditional 
areas or the technology and husbandry areas liste'd. 




3,^ ^owth IS qnin oto occur in voc^rtional and highly specialized areas. 
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Problem Twelve: Minority and Female Awareness* 



The Setting : The college is in a major metropolitan area, but is located 
in a suburban community. The student population is somewhat representative 
of the community population in terms of ethnic mix. The bulk of that 
population is "anglo," with "chicano/latjjm," "orientals," and "blacks" in 
smaller, but significant representatiorMruthe order stated. The community 
is probably quite typical for a California \jommunity. Rapid growth of 
minorities and returning women. 

The Problem : How can faculty and staff becom^ aware of and value the unique 
contributions and learning needs of these minority groups? What type and 
scope of "in-service" program could help to/infcrease both the awareness 
and sensitivity of faculty and staff to various minority groups., and women? 

Advance Or_ganizers: 



1. The facul^^are> aware that minority members attend the college, but 
they h^ive no sensitj>Tfy in a g^eral way te)- the unique capabilities 
and learnin^-^fl^^flajU of being bilingual and bicultural. 

2. The staff who must deal with ethnic minorities often do not understand 
their "attitudes" or "approaches" to dealing with paperwork, procedures, 
etc. 

3. What might be done to aid the minorities, themselves, in better relating 
to the college staff? 

4. How could the faculty "be made" more empathetic for the bilingual 
student with a limited background in certain "academic disciplines"? 
(e.g., the faculty member who says, "They'll cut it in my class or 
they're out!") At the same time there is NOT a need to reduce academic 
standards, merely to present information so that it is more usable. 



/ 
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Problem Twelve: Minority and Female Awareness 



Solution One 



L NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

A. Identify the required (or desired) KSA 

Problem: How do we improve staff awareness and develop sensitivity toward 
special minority needs and interests anjl prov^ide far^:he development of 
programs and materials to address those needs and interests? How do we 
facilitate the entry of women and minorities to the institution and promote 
their successful participation in tbe educational processes of the institu- 
±ion and meet their special educational needs? 

Sources: Inform faculty and staff about the basic area\w/scope of concern, 
inviting input about known problems and identjfied problems 
Develjip, disseminate, collect and analyze institutional inventory 

on student characteristics 
Student evaluation 
^ Entry/exit questionnaire fo/ women and minorities 

Consultants on human resource development and potential 

Required KSA: Concerning the needs of women students - 

Knowledge. Special counseling needs, available resourc.es, financial problems, 
necessary supportive services such as child care, concepts in human potential 
and development, status of women/minorities. 

Skills. Interpersonal communications, locating, utilizing or developing 
appropriate material^. 

\> 

Attitudes. Awareness of sexist language and the ability to identify language 
as such and to utilize appropriate language, understanding of role of women/' 
minorities. 



B. Identify the current KSA 

Present status: Primary experience has been wi tht"traditional" post-secondary 
students. The college has Si traditional curriculum. Th^ere are foitjr women 
or minorities in management or leadership roles. Staff "is open t^ change and 
is' reasonably flexible in its .organization. No evert resistance Qfom coun- 
seling, faculty, or administrative staff members. ■ 

Procedure: Institutional inventory developed by staff, utilizing outside 
assistance if necessary. ExarrHnation of demographK^,in^ on potential 

populati/Tn to be served. Int^views with staff and inclividual self-report. 
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C. Determine gap between required 
and current KSA 



D. Determine which needs 
can be met in ways 
other than education 



Needs (objectives): Environment, Motivation, 

instruction 

1. Administration interprets* institutional 
guidelines for financial aids 'in support 
of women and minority groups . I 

2. Staff designs course content which meet3 
special needs of female students and in- 
corporates appropriate language ' M,I 

3. Counseling staff maintains information 
relative to felt and satisfied needs of ±^ 

, female students W 

4. Counseling staff establishes liaison with 
-fndividual female students and female 

groups in the cormiunity and on-campus E,M 

5. Faculty^ develops programs and resources to - < 

meet special needs of female students and , 

demonstrates awareness of college resources ' M,I 

« 

6. Publications of the college show women in 
diverse career roles Sind use appropriate^ < ' 
language . ' E,I 

7. Staff recognizes clues which indicate a 
discrej!)^ancy between the\potential of 
returning women students and their 

self-concepts / M,I j 

8. FatxrH^t^rovid^informal counseling ^" "^-^ ' it 
related to c^ssroom behaviors and refers ^ 
individuals to appropriate campus or 

comnunity services ' E,M,I 

N 

STRATEGY DEVELOPMENT ^ 

A. Strategies for self-directed study J 
Objectives (from Needs Assessmeirt package;): 

1 & 5 Mini-courses developed-^d offered to faculty on such topics as 
In^i tutional ized Sexism, Curren't Legislation, Cultural Awareness 
of Wbqien. 

3 & 4 Counseling liaison - Reading current literature and discussing the 
1 i teratureXand information in informal groups; identify local 
organizatiorkwith strong interests in women and minorities* 



Resources: ^ Re-assigned time for faculty and counselors to examine, modify, 
or develop appropriate materials; incentives for workshop participation 
(re-assigned time or salary adjustment); data processing time, staff and 
materials access; portable video tape equipment; adequate funds to utilize 
outside consultants (state human resource personnel may be available); 
travel for staff to visit "model" programs or facilities; adequate office 
space for faculty and counselors; special* materials and media allocation 
for women's literature, media, etc. * 

B, Strategies for interaction 

Not completed 

III. EVALUATION 

Not completed (group ran , out of time) ^ 

IV. redesign" OF PROGRAM 

Thrs stage not possible in brief simulated workshop format. 

/A/ . 



♦ 
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Problem Twelve: Minority afid Female Awareness 



Solution Two 



L NEEDS ASSESSMENT - 

A, Identify ttie required (or desired) i<SA^ 

Problem: Need to develop a positive action program to translate awareness * 
and sensitivity into specific objectives for instructional programs and 
related activities. 

Sources: Ir^f.orm^tion from community organizations 

Ri^ht^s groups, i.e., w|)men's groups, NAACP, M^CHA 
Government agencies i * 
Other colleges and educational organizations 
Graduates of affirmativd programs 

Required KSA: I 

Knowledge, Changing role of women iniAmerican Society; economic status of 
women and minorities; culture, values|^ and prganizational systems of 9 
minorities; linguistic patterns and dialect^. 

Skills, Relate wi th'sensi tivity and flexibility in interpersonal reUtionr 
ships; ability to communicate with women and minorities within their frames 
of reference; ability to reduce use of stereotypes and epithets. 

Attitudes, Acceptance of life styles of others; respect for own and others 
se^-worth; acceptance of student attitudes and feedback, 

B, ^Identify the\cu^rer.t KSA ' * 

Present status: Staff and faculty insensitivi ty to minorities and women; 
lack af u>)derstanding of contributions and capabilities of women and 
minorities., ^ 

Procedure: Poll of supervisors and related personne-1 ; hold individual 
"^^-^conferences; student contact and feedback, 

C, Determine^ gup between -required D, Determine which needs 
and current KSA can be met in ways 

other then education 

V Needs (objectives)': Environment, Motivation, 

\ . I_nstruction 
\^ Knowledge 

\. 1, After a specified period of in-service 
training the participant will identify 
\ four major changes in women's and minorities' 
role and economic status in American society 
in 1575 " I 
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2. Identify five effects of the changing role 

of women and minorities on the college program I 

3. Identify three curriculum changes effected by 

the changing role of women and minorities I 

4. List five linguisticf'^tterns common to 

minority dialect I 



Skills 



V 



5. A staff member will have ten minutes of 
on-the-job discourse without resorting 
to stereotype terms, epithets, and 

negative statements E,M,I 

6. The faculty or staff member voluntarily 
permits women and minority group members to 
explain their frames of reference as it 

relates to a particular situation M 
Attitudes 

« 

7. The faculty member voluntarily permits the 
student to design a learning experience 
intended \o affect a change in student 

attitudes reward women and minorities E,M 

8. The faculty member will voluntarily write, 
or rewrite, one unit or section of a course 
as a^ppropriate to the course, to reflect 
abce'^ptance of changing life styles of women 

and minorities E,M,I 

9. Jhe faculty member will accept responsibility 
for voluntarily sharing his values wnth 
others and accepting their values within a 

group situation - M 



STRATEGY DEVELOPMENT 

A. Strategies for self-directed study 



Objectives (from Needs Assessment package): 2, 3^ 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 can be 
met by use of self-instructional resources including books, programed in- 
struction, conference attendance, and-^th^r self-instructional forms of media 

Resources: Conferences, re-assigned \,me projects, text and reference 
books, periodicals, audio visual media and equipment, sufficient budget. 
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Strategies for interaction 
Objectives not self-directed: 1, 2 
Alternatives: (^optimal) 

1. Workshops, *retreats, conferences, symposiums, and audio visual media. 
The optimal approach would be an interactive retreat, (objectives 7, 9) 

2. Workshop with a minority student conversant with the dialect and a 
linguist as leader; symposiums and audio visual media, (objective 5) 

III. EVALUATION 

State evaluation techniques 



Instructional 
Objective 

1 



5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



Criterion 
Test Item 

List two changes in women's 
roles and economic status; 
list two changes in minority 
roleS"-economic status 

Demonstrate awareness of the 
changing role of women and 
minorities in the college 
program 

Demonstrate awareness of - 
curricular changes effected ' 
by women and minorities 

List and demonstrate five 
linguistic patterns 

Student designed learning 
experience 

student drscourse^-v/i thout 
criticism A . 

Faculty/staff explanation 
of frame of reference ... 

Produce a/re-written unit 
or sect/on for course 

Demon s(j::at ion: note positive 
faculty reactions 



Evaluation 
Technique 

Oral assessment; written list 



Checkl ist 



Written 1 ist 

Written list 
Pnterview^ self-report 
Observation, anecdotal record 
Self-report, interviews 



Self-report, interview, 
observation 

Interview, "How did it go?" 
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IV. REDESIGN OF PROGRAM 

This stage not possible in brief simulated workshop format. 

4^ i-l 



'Problem Thirteen: \Qetting Back. into the Twentieth Century 



The Setting : The college could be in any location; the key factor in this 
school is that the rol.&€ played by various individuals are very tightly 
defined and traditional AJLhe president' is in his office setting policy; 
the dean of instruction looks at curriculum an.d hires and fires faculty; 
'the facu^lty "teach" and avoid the administration whenever possible; the 
librarian orders, catalogs, and distributes bobks, the audio-visual 
coordinator distributes equipment and handles film ordersy'and the staff 
attempt to keep up with everyone. 

the Problem : How carl individuals become more open to redefining their 
traJliticnal roles in favor of greater awareness of and sensitivity to trie 
needs of their professional Colleagues and the community college movement 
nationally? 

Advance Organizers : 

1. Roles often become ossified long beyond their usefulness. 

As many people as possible should take part in setting policy for the 
college; how can ^ greater span of involvement be cjeveloped for 
non-traditional roles? (e.g., How, might the librarian become more 
involved in setting policy, working with faculty, and reassessing 
methods *of dealing with students?) 

3. In what ways might a staff development committee assist the various ^ 
personnel to develop new skills in innovative programs, more effective 
w^ys of operating current programs, etc? 

4. In what ways might a weekend retreat for college personnel be effective 
in opening up ideas for ncn-traditional roles*? 

5. Should an outside consultant (e.g. Leadership Resources, Inc.) be 
invited to come in to assist in this type of staff development? 

6. - Traditional roles are very comfortable, but also terribly stifling. 

How might the best of security be balanced with the best of change? 



7. How can college personnel be made aware of and value what is happening 
in the "outside world"? 



Problem Thirteen: Getting Bi 
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into the) Twentieth Century 
SolutsLon One 




I. NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

A. Identify the required (or desired) KSA 

Problem: A j:ommunication gap exists within the various levels of the 
college. There appears to be little interaction between individuals at 
various levels of administration and staff. There is no common decision- 
making process--little group participation. There is apparent dissatis- 
faction with this current situation. 

Sources: College organization chart; standing committees on campus; policies 
and proc^ures manuals; college goals, philosophy; current curriculum 
emphasis; student body characteristics; community characteristics; four-year 
school requirements; accreditation reports; consultant studies; literature; 
information from other colleges; length of staff service; promotion procedures; 
tenure; conference, travel, workshops; on-campus survey; student survey. 

Required KSA: ♦ 

Knowledge. Data on off-campus training programs, student input, evaluation 
capabilities, self-assessment. 

Skills. Off-campus training programs, believable leadership, skills in 
interpersonal relations. 

^ Attitudes. Willingness to change, motivation to learn, desire to be involved 
^ in change, desire to meet changing needs of students; respect for skills 

and responsibilities of others; tactfulness, wi 11 ingnes^^^fee-e^eriment, 
evaluation capabilities, self-assessment. 

B. Identify the current KSA 

Present status: Individuals are competent in their fields, used to managing 
their "own shops;" no staff development evident; dean makes decision on 
hiring and firing, apparently no objective evaluation process or tenure; 
no relationship between library and AV, both seem to be technicians not^ 
• professionals, involved in instruction; staff sees task to make sure they 
pjease everyone above them in the line of command, rather than those above 
^ serving^staff (and students); no evidence of data-based decisions. 

Procedure: Questionnaires, structured interviews, personnel files, educa- 
tional background data, professional growth records, student evaluations, 
administration evaluation, division chairpersons evaluations, outside 
evaluators, consultants, comparis«l^with other institutions, studies of 
graduates, records of transfer students, one-to-one exchanges among staff 
with directed questions. 
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C. Determine gap between required 
and current KSA 



Needs (objectives): 



1. Each staff member shall be active on a 
campus-wide standing committee as a regular 
part of his contract requirement 

2. Members of committees will report regularly 
to members of their discipline or division 

3. Committee secretary must submit minutes to the 
president and dean who will have one month to 
reply to recommendations in these minutes 

4. Librarian and AV coordinator will involve 
appropriate faculty and students in the 

- selection and evaluation of materials for 
purchase 

5. President, dean, division chairpersons and 
related departments will work together to 
develop criteria for the hiring, selection, 
retention, evaluation, and dismissal of faculty 

^ 6. Staff shall participate in budget-making process 

'7. Librarian and AV coordinator shall plan 
tpgether to merge and upgrade services to 
faculty and students 

8. With Board approval, the president shall set up 
a budget for staff development and cooperate 
with the dean and faculty to hire a staff 
development director 



D. Determine which needs 
can be met in ways other 
than education: 

Environment, Motivation 
Instruction 



E,M 
E 



^-E 



E,M,I 

E,I 
E,M 

E,M,I 



E,I 



STRATEGY DEVELOPMENT ^ 

A. Strategies for self-directed study 

Objectives (from Needs Assessment package): 1, 3 

Resources: Policy handbooks, people, facility for meeting, clerical help; 
professional library. ^ 

B. Strategies for interaction 

Objectives not self-directed: 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
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Alternatives: Equipment, bibliographies, critiques, catalogs, software, 
evaluation reports and forms, preview area, schedule and clerical 
assistance {objective 4); job description, long-range curriculum plans, 
evaluation reports, code requirements, certification standards, legal 
and due process procedures (objective 5); budget copy, enrollment pro- 
jections, state and local statute requirements (objective 6); outside 
consultants, visitations to other schools (objective 7); office space, 
clerical support, consultant help, campus growth projections, visitations 
to other colleges, ask Board participation (objective 8).^ 



III. EVALUATIOMf 



State evaluation techniques 



Instructional 
objective 

1 

2 



3 
4 
5 



Criterion 
Test Item 

Attendance at meetings; pre- 
senting motions 

Oral or written reports 



Submission of minutes and 
reply to minutes 

Number of items previewed 
(peticent of budget expended 

Written employment and evalu- 
ation policies; specific job 
descriptions ^ 



Individual requests; group 
participation in establishment 
of priorities; two-way flow 
of information 



Evaluation 
Technique 

Minutes of meeting (rating 
scale) 

Interview members of 
discipline (number of 
reports presented) 



Action is taken on reports 




Questionnaires to faculty/ 
and students 

Interview new staff; inter- 
view candidates; interview 
staff to measure partici- 
pation' 

Questionnaires; interviews; 
budget evaluation 



Implementation of recommen- 
dations of staff, students, 
and advisory committee 



Set up budget; hire director 



Checklist on services to 
faculty and students; 
increase of services; 
advisory committee report 

Interview with staff; 
employment of staff developer 



IV. REDESIGN OF PROGRAM 



This stage not possible in brief simulated workshop 'format. 



Problem Fourteen: The Feeling of Suffocation 



The Setting : This college is in a major metropolitan area. It is a 
"downtown" college with a heavy vocational/occupational emphasis. The 
school is well attended; in fact, students must be turned away each enroll- 
ment period because the programs are saturated. 

The Problem : Programs are successful (in one sense of the word) but the 
faculty are frustrated, and the students are up-in-arms because they want 
a greater say in the course offerings and methods of instruction. How 
can time be given for research and development in a "successful" program 
when virtually every minute is taken with instruction? How might staff 
(faculty and administration, as well as classified, clerical staff) be 
interested in a program of "looking at where we are and where we are 
going"? 

Advanc e Organizers : * • 

1. These programs are successful because there are more students who want, 
in than there are positions available; because the students who enter 
the programs generally find employment soon after completion with either 

their certificate or diploma, j 

/ 

2. They are unsuccessful in the sense thai: faculty, staff, and students 
feel stifled by the programs and their( oper^ait-KDn, 

3. The everyday crunch of activities leaves no time for "pondering" the 
greater issues of the directions of the proq/ams and, to some extent, 
of 1 ife itsel f , . / 

A. Faculty, in particular, need^ome opporturK[ty (as in most colleges) to 
look at what they are doing and what they might be doing. They need to 
consider how to maintain the successful components of a program while 
improving the methods of presentation and/or directions of the program. 
What ways might be established to (a) give release time, (b) additional 
or reassigned support staff, (c) incentives to reassess programs, and 
(d) leadership to give ideas, support, enthusiasm, and bolstered spirits? 



Problem Fifteen: Speaking and Writing 



The Setting : The college is anywhere you might wish it. It is a community 
college, and as such has not encouraged nor demanded a "publish or' perish" 
approach to academic endeavor. 

The Problem : Perhaps the community college has played da^n the personal 
rewards, as well as the financial] possibilities, of both publishing, con- 
sulting and speakiag. How might the staff development committee assist 
faculty who are interested'^in pursuing these, activities to become more/^ 
adept at them, as well as obtaining college support for these skills (^n 
their bwn merit? 

Advance Organizers : 

1. Isn't there merit irT both writing/publishing and public speaking as a 
medium for defining and sharing ideas? Is this of benefit to the 
community college as it is to the college/university? 

2. What incentives might the community college offer for faculty who 
might have skills in these areas? 

3. Should the community col lege"^d^\telop its uwn "college pr^s" to publish 
materials of faculty? ( Current lyN^mpjwtiity college bookstores sell 
course syllabi and other material s aeveloped by the community college 
faculty members themselves. Couldn*t this be expanded fo""crS^ger 

pub l ishing market without seriously affecting the qualrty.^ instruction?) 

4. In what ways might the community college instructor^^be^ guest speaker 
in the community? (Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis, etc.?) And>\how might he 
become a "road circuit" speaker or consultant with^^^ge^ps , a national 
reputation? 

b. Such activities are not uncommon f-or community college administrators, 
is it not equally appropriate for the instructors and other staff? 
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The Setting : This is a college of average size in a less populated, more 
rural state. 

The Problem : College personnel are aware of new trends and idea^ in educa- 
tion. Their main means of finding such information is through periodicals. 
Information, ideas, and skills can often be best obtained and shared through 
personal contact especially at conferences and in visits to other schools 
and like institutions. How can an equitable, high pay-off travel and con- 
ference program be developed? ^ 



Advance Organizers : 

1. How can local "places and people to visit" be identified so that they 
can be visited? 

2. Out-of-state travel is expensive. 

3. Giving conferences is a valuabl^ay to get , ideas on to campus where 
the whole staff can share those ideas. 

4 . Who benefits most from travel? 

5. - Exchanges with ather schools can be quite valuable. 

6. Conferences often take several days away from the job. How can assign- 
ments be covered? 



Problem Seventeen: Administrator Development 

The Setting :^ The college is "average." It has an older, well established 
faculty and administration. Growth is steady and mostly in the evening. 
Most evening classes are taught by part-time faculty. 

The Problem : The adipinistration^s size has not grown as has the rest of 
the school. Most administrative work is in management with program develop- 
ment, when it does occur, coming from other areas of the college. Ihe 
administration needs a sound development program in the areas of neyr manage- 
ment skills, new trends in community colleges, communication skills^ (includ- 
ing communication between- administrators), etc. 

Advance Organizers : 

1. Administrators are super busy with day-to-day routines.' 

2. The faculty and the staff development officer think administrators 

need development. The administrators say that they need more administra 
tive help. 

3. Administrators need to meet the rest of the staff. 

4. Administrators are not required to take additional coursework as a 
professional growth requirement. 

5. What about members of Boards of Trustees? Perhaps they among all 
administrative types need "developing." 

/■ 
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Problem Seventeen: 



Administrator Development 



Solution One 



I. NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

A. Identify the required (or desired) KSA ^ 

Problem: The college has been assessed by an accreditation teanj as needing 
staff development following a comprehensive reassessment of the administra- 
tion and its relationship^o the achievement of the college goals, A 
consultant team was invited to specify the problem areas involved, then 
study the two alternative assumptions stated in the original accreditation;^ 
the members of the administrative staff are understaffed and'overworked; 
there exist other factors within the structure and/or process which pre- 
cludes effective administration (three factors are identified - information 
gathering, planning, communication). 

> 

Sources: Institutional overview gained through internal pri!iJ;ed sources: 
accreditation report; Board 'of Regents/Trustee mimites; educa- 
tional development plan; PPBS; system wide/state wide campus 
reports; IRP reports (student status, etc.); personal interviews 
with^a^uTty and staff. 

/internal resource assessments: MBO job analysis (what are job 
I descriptions;' what are actual tasks done by the positions; which 
of these are called administrators; definition of administration 
^ on^canig^us (on this campus an administrator is one who supervises 

^ two "^^-^ individuals and/or whose primary function is the^v 

operation oY^^the institution). (A task responsibility matrix 
may be usedH Determine president's role in relation to the 
college's administration and how he sees the goals of the college 
gained through personal interview (the president has served f 
, twelve years having been selected from faculty ranks). He is 

aware of historical needs (Jut feels overworked, however unaware 
of staff's frustration. . ^ 

External resource assessments: demographic-reports--census 
surveys, IRP reports (registration statistics), counseling 
records (1500 FTE; 300 part-time e\/fenlT>^ students who ^re. 
mainly veterans; programs are based on ixpj^TitJient fulfillment 
of needs); dete^ine feasible al teynatives^fpr possible instru- 
ments/units/indTvidual positions w(iich would;be acceptable->to 
facilitate a redevelopment 'prpgram--personal interviews; skfllls 
survey--survey instrument assessing strenghts emd weaknesses of 
each staff member including cognitive and basic skills. 





Required KSA: Awareness of community and need for rfecep^ity to the needs 
of the community; management techniques (information exchange systems, 
facilitating human potential, long range planning, managemenrvinformation 
systems); evaluation systems (system/skills to evaluate if colTfeqe is 
meeting and adapting to the changing needs, i.e., it valid anoNfair, etc.), 
evaluation of faculty performance, evaluation of staff/administration; staff 
* development principles and functions; awareness of the implications o^the 
fhstructional and classified union. I 

B. Identify the current KSA 

0 

Present status: No updated comprehensive needs assessment. Lack awareness 
of enrollment trends and patterns. No information exchange system exists. 
Current practices based on purely personal exchanges. PPBS cumbersome. 
Nothing systematized. Only a few non-working advisory committees. Evalua- 
tion of faculty controlled by faculty senate (each division evaluates 
\ without college wide consistency). No staff /acjfninistration ev^uatij 
exists. No systematized program of staff development. E)^^:fc4frg"'con^ 
include unplanned sabbaticals, infrequent released^meJJfno positive feed- 
back,^ minimal administration support. Approaphrrfgpossibil ity of unioniza- 
tion creates fear among admini strati on^^^iatTuTty see it as anti-professional 
and restrictive, others see it as^ece^sary to gain support. 

Procedure: Internal^,..--ft§^ssment interview toward goals identification; 
ETS Institutij&n^rt^Qals Inventory (commercial survey to validate attitudes 
of stiffs relation to .college goais--provides institutional profile); 
ETS ^udent Instructional Report ; contract with outside organization to 
'^devenop objective roles and needs ^perception instrument, i.e., Miami-Dade 
or Flo\ida State); pers,onal interviews with members of college community. 
ExternaV To gain community perception of goals: use existing advisory 
committees, jtontract with and/or develop an information exchange sys^:em 
with other\col leges (i.e., NCHEM), contract with an outside organization 
to conduct \ needs survey. 



Determine gapN^etween required 
and current KSAN 

\ 

Needs (objectives):^ 

1. The admini strati v^staff will analyze and 
gain consensus on trve Consultant reports 
and recommendations By; the end of the 
academic year 

a. each administrator, \)\11 analyze the 
report independently aod develop in 
writing the relationship of recommenda- 
tions to his/her rpspectT\e job 
description 

b. each administrator) will atte\d a three 
day retreat planned and implen^nted by 
the Provost office to collectiveJy 
compare analyses and reports towaV^ 
achievement of consensus 



/ 



D. Determine^^hich needs 
can be met in ways 
other than education 



E^nvironment, Motivation, 
Instruction / 




/ 



\ 

\ 



Each admiTiistrator will revise and develop 
a specific list'of objectives which will ' ^ 

effectively fulfill the responsibilities 

of the job descriptions clarified in the - 
consultant team report. The list will be 
developed aft-er the retreat and within 

90 days ^ ' E,M,I 



3. The adminM*stration in cooperation with faculty 
representatives will have initiated a staff 
development program with the appointment of 

a full-time staff development specialist by 
the end of the year 

a. the staff developer vyill be provided a 
minimum pf 'three months personal inservice 

^ training 

b. the staff developer will recommertd a 
three year, longtrange goal plan for 
staff development by' the end of the 

second year M,I 

4. The administration in cooperation with repre- 
sentatives from the faculty appointed by the 
faculty senate will plan and implement a ^ 
series of three seminars to determine the 

most feasible and'effective information ' 
gathering exchange and cofnmunication activities, 
i.e., the three seminars will be org^anized on 

a. expanding representation of- staff on 
decision-making bodies*" . 

b. formal printed exchanges 

c. infprmal sopial relationships M,I 



STRATEGY. DEVEiapMENT 

A. Strategies for self-dire,6ted study 

♦ 

Objectives (from Needs Assessment paclcage): 1, 2> 3 ^ 

Resources: Published reports; facility for retreat; video tape and 
recorders; travej budget; consultant fees; clerical services; money 
for ETS instruments., * ' \ ' . 

B. Strategies for interaction . . ^* 
Objectives not self-directed: 4 

Alternatives: Gaming^'or role playing activities might be devised that 
would be appropriate alternatives, but it is felt that the interaction 
approach would be best. 
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III. EVALUATION 

State evaluation technicp^es 



Instructional 
Objective 

1 



Criterion 
Test Item 

75% concensus gained on the 
report 



90% workshop attendance 



75% increased consensus/ 

pa^rticipation of staff in 

other developmental activities^ 

Submit list o€ job deltrfption 
within 90 days 

Job description objectives ^ 
mutually acceptable to manager 
and respective employee 

95% reorganization of college 
administration within one year 

Implemented 75% -job performance 
satisfaction of manager with 
staff member 

Appointment of a staff develop- 
ment officer 

75% consensus of administrative 
council to short tei^m and long 
range plans of staff development 

A minimum of three seminars 
conducted with 50% staff 
participation in the total 

75% administrative staff 
satisfaction with infamiation 
exchange program - 

50% increase in formal communi- 
cation channels 

70% staff satisfaction with 
improved coimiunications 



Evaluation 
Technique 

Observation and self-report 
technique; attitudinal ques- 
tionnaire 

Workshop minutes; summary of. 
proceedings 

Interview of staff; follow 
up analysis of performance 
through activity summaries/ 
minutes 

Individual lists submitted 
to the provost 

Acceptability of objectives 
to the administrative 
council (consensus) 

Consultant team follow up 



Formalized evaluation 



Contract offered 



^ummary o'fi adnn'nis^tpati ve 
\council mi'nutes 



Seminar summaries 



Written and oral interviews 



Summary list by the provost 



Written/oral summary 
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Problem Seventeen: Administrator Development 



Solution Two 



L NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



A. Identify the required (or desired) KSA 



Problem: Even though some recognition of the value of staff development is 
evidenced by the presence of an officer with this responsibility, the ad- 
ministration perceives staff development to be designed .primari ly for faculty. 
Administrators feel that they" have neither t)ie need nor the time for partici- 
pation In staff development activities, --^.^.^/X 



Sources: When was the last accreditation self-study conducted? 

What were the recommendations and suggestions relating to 
administration? 

Has the college availed Itself of external consultant services 
recently? If so, what were the recommendations? 

Required KSA: An awareness of KSA ne^ds should exist in administration. 
Administrators should have knowledge of staff KSA. Administrators should 
have communication skills necessary to open and maintain two-way channels 
with staff. Administrators nr^st develop an attitude that occupying Sin 
administrative position does not constitute completed career development. 

B, Identify the current KSA 

Present status: Administrators are opposed (apathetic?) to administrative 
staff development activities. StatFf members participate in such programs, 
but admini st^ato^rs do not; thus, a conmunication--and, possibly, a credi- 
bility--gap exists. Administrators are probably not delegating enough 
authority toward released time for personal development. 



Procedure: A procedure which would not only elicit additional information 
concerning current staff KSA, but would. also develop a bench mark through 
which administrative staff development programs might be legitimized is 
needed. It is thus suggested that a survey Instrument identifying such 
activities be developed and administered on a regional or statewide basis. 
In this manner, additional in-house data could be collected and the neces- 
sary legitimizing data would be available for comparison. 

C. Determine gap between required ' D, Determine which needs 

and current KSA can be met in ways 




Needs (objectives): 




Instruction 



1. Each/administrator and board member will 
recognize the need for and promote the use 
of outside consultant services relative to 
administrative practices and policies 



EJ 
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2* Each administrator will be able to identify 
the components of group dynamics processes 
* and demonstrate them by impJementing within 
the institution - E,I 

3, Each administrator and board member will 
recognize the need for and implement staff 

input into the decision-making process E,M,I 

4, Each administrator will reassess his job 
responsibilities tq find areas he might 
delegate to subordinates, thus providing 
more available time for personal career 

development activities E,M 

5, Each administrator and board member will 
recognize the need^tfor and participate in 
workshops and confeWjnces in order to 
remain current in ^tilmiis^tive theory 

and practice ^O^-^ M,I 




IL STRATEGY DEVELOPMENT 

Strategies for self-directed study ^ 

Objectives (from Needs Assessment package): 2, 3, 4 

Resources: 

1. Books, conference attendance, staff requests 

2. Media, workshop attendance, formal enro^llment in college courses 

3. Media, consultant recommendations, group process participation 

. 4. Consultant recommendation, media, workshop attendance --n^ 

5, Attendance at conferences and workshops, formal course enrollment 

B, Strategies for interaction 

Objectives not self-directed: All y 

Alternatives: Group activity to bring about interactionjamong staff members 
who feel staff development a legitimate administrative activity and those 
administrators who feel they do not have the time to participate. This 
should Identify the problem gap- A group should be formed, including the 
staff development officer and members of administration, classified and 
faculty. Staff development officer should try to guide group to the re- 
tairfing of consultant services. / 
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EVALUATION 

State evaluation technique 



Instructional 
Objective 

1 

2 



Criterion 
Test Item 

Use of consultants for staff 
development ^ 

Observation to see if 
impl/mented 



Imoifementation of means for 
iofut ^ 



Admirn^rator will rewrite 
j^b descViption for self 
ami subordinates 

Participation in stated 
activities 



Evaluation 
Technique 

Chick 1 ist and direct 
observation 

Check list to evaluate 
group "dynamics during 
implementation process 

Direct observation and , 
interviews with staff 
members 

dl^ervation; self-report 



Observation; self-report 
(questionnaire) 



REDESIGN OF PROGRAM 



This stage not possible in brief simulated workshop format. 



Problem Eighteen: Professional Internships 



The Setting : A large, metropolitan college. Growth is extremely rapid in 
both the day and evening programs* New staff of al\ kinds is being added 
on a regular basis. * 

The Problem : In order to meet the college's mission, present faculty are 
being/^epJoyed into many new roles such as division. and department chair- 



:Bgi5s6nships, assistant deanships, off campus coordinatorships , program 
developers, research roles, etc. Growth at the present rate appears to 
be likely for a number of years. To prepare for this, present staff mem- 
bers need to be developed for future roles. An internship program for 
staff development needs to be developed. 

Advance Organizers : 

1. Some faculty would like to become division chairmen or full-time 
administrators either on this campus or at some other college. 
Experience will be a great advantage in applying for new positions. 

2. The clerical staff needs to be organized into more efficient units. 
Clerical supervisors from the- clerical staff are needed.^ 

3. Internships take time (from both the intern and his supervisor). How 
can such time internships be jifstified, 

4. Internship opportunities need to be advertised so that all interested 
persons can be given opportunities to apply for the internships. 

5. Internships do not guarantee positions once they open. Affirmative 
action policies must be considered. 




Problem Nineteen: 



Librarians and Audio Visual Pers^An^ Deal with 
Common Goals and JJbe Educatii^j^wrfMalnstream 



. The Setting : A community peflege of medium size. The coTH^g considers 
itself quite up-to-date r^' in fact» it is an outstanding instT^tion, 

The Problem : The library and audio-visual per|pmTeTriave long been feuding. 
Each feels the other is too strong, gets too<2uc]Lof the budget. Through a 
variety of ways, these two staffs come to know tRTr"t+teiL...4Ce^^ 
reactionary and "out of it." The admin4$tration has ma^idaii^^ they 
come up with a set of common goals that are consj>fe€7rt''wT^ quality and 
progressive nature of the institution. Furthg^^ these staffs will now 
have a common administrator and will be exnetted to introduce new programs 
such as independent studies, mul ti-media/Tabs, instructional development 
services, inservice media education, etc. 

Advance Organizers : 

1. Long standing negative feelings cannot be legislated away, 

2. Good, solid AV and library services should not be jeopardized, but in 
the flush for change, lowering of services is a real possibility. 

3. New skills as well as attitudes are needed. 



Problem Twenty r Exporting Staff Development 




The . >S€tt1ng : The college is located in an urban area with several surround- 
g elementary and secondary school districts. The nearest state university 
is about 25 miles awary. Though the college is still growing quickly, the 

schools are witnessing a downturn in enrollments after having been at 
a steady state for about four years. The college has a new staff develop- 
ment officer. 

The Problem : Local schools feel they need to do something for their faculty, 
most who are tenured and some who may lose their jobs because of dwindling 
^enrollments. Several of the elementary and secondary school chief a(;lminis- 
trators would like the community college to Jielp^with their own staff ^ 
development efforts. 

Advance Organizers : 

1, Will the local school boards recognize inservice class credit from a 
community coVlege? 

Though enrollments may be dwindling, perhaps present staff members can 
be redeployed as staff and instructional* developers, software designers, 
learning handicap specialists, etc, ---1f nev^skills can be developed, 

hat can the community college offer that the state university cannot? 
Cl>edper education? Education within the' local schools as soon as 
classes are out? 

The college has determined that it wants its own staff development 
program: Any efforts in local schools should not dilute the college's 
effort for its own staff, 

5, Will the local schools and its personnel be willing to offer inservice 
opportunities for potential career changes? 
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Problem Twenty: Exporting Staff Development 



Solution One 




I. NEEDS 



SMENT 



itify the required (or desired) KSA 



Problem: To negotiate with the Unified District the details of our inservice 
program for teachers and para-professionals that will be accepted by the 
district Smd will motivate participation. 

Sources: In order to deal with the problem we need to know the relationsh^ip 
between declining enrollment and declining funding. If funding will not be 
available then not much retooling can be effective. 

\ 

Required KSA: Unified District, with college assistance, needs to develop 
a staff analysis to determine potential needs. What do they have to work 
with? Development of a broad based advisory committee (to include Unified 
Board member, administrators, teachers, para-professionals, citizens, college 
staff development officer, and staff as appropriate) is needed to assist in 
planning and to develop support for the program. The committee will delineate 
tasks, time schedules, responsibilities, etc. 

B. Identify the current KSA 

Present status: An analysis instrument needs to be developed to identify 
present staff KSA. Unified District staff is sinxious about the need to change; 
concerned about a new program and the need to learn new skills and attitudes. 
Staff characteristics--age 22-64, male and female, many with several years of 
experience. Many* have college major or minor areas that can be brought up to 
date and become a potential new area for teaching. 

Procedure: Survey instrument and advisory committee. The program goal is 
to provide for the assessment of needs of the Unified staff, and as a result 
of needs analysis, to assist in providing a program to meet these needs. 
The major goal is to provide a staff development program which will give 
alternatives to present situation of decreasing enrollment and resultant 
threat to District staff. 



C. Determine gap between required 
and current KSA 



Needs (objectives): 

Public school teacher will - 

.1. Demonstrate capacity (i.e., acquire appro- 
priate KSA)^to change from contained to open 
classroom (assumes flexibility on part of 
staff member) 

78 ' 



D. Determine which needs 
can be met in ways other 
than education: 

Environment, Motivation, 
Instruction 



M,I 
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2. Demonstrate required and appropriate KSA for 
beginning a completely new career outside 

the teaching profession M,I 

3. Voluntarily enroll in courses designed by the 
college toward the improvement of the "quality 
of personal life," e.g., courses in hobbies, 

recreation, ^arts, music, etc. M,I 

II. STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

A. Strategies for self-rdirected studyj^ 

Objectives (from Needs Assessment package): All objectives may be met. 
High interest and motivation material can be provided within programed 
instruction bibliographies. Reading lists and some testing of competencies 
may also be developed. 

Resources: Budget— salary for staff development officer to act as consultant 
to the Unified District advisory committee; personnels-staff sensitive to the 
teacher as an adult learner, the master teacher, the Unified District > 
sensitive people who have special abilities; counselors, state employment 
department; EV/AV, media/computer/reprographics; facility--college/unHfied 
district/industry; reading materials for self-directed learners. J 

B. Strategies for interaction 

Objectives not self-directed: All objective^uggest interactive strategies 
also (e.g., to provide on-the-job experiences, field work, or intership to 
demonstrate alternative career \fields; to provide a program of human develop- 
ment designed to enable th^ staff to cope with the requtired changes). 

Alternatives: Learn the characteristics of the special interest groups, i.e. 
senior citizens^ physically and mentally handicapped; workshop in producing 
mediated packages; classes which presently exist or are to be designed by 
college. \ 

III. EVALUATION 

State '^^luation techniques 

Instructional Criterion • ^ Evaluation 

Objective Test Item Technique 

1 Demonstrate capacity to change Staff are currently still 

from contained to open class- employed in same or new 
room (assumes flexibility) capacity i 
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E,g,, teacher updates knowledge 
and moves into industry 



Classes in creative life, 
hobbies, recreation 
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Successful employment 
of some staff in new 
career, determined 
through follow-up survey 

Observation of enrollment 
in adult classes 



IV, REDESIGN OF PROGRAM 

This stage not possible in brief simulated workshop format. 
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Problem Twenty-Onq: Refining the Body and the Soul 



The Setting ; A large, xmXX'^^^Tl^m^ urban /ommunity college with many 
conununity services. 

The Problem : The college's staff does not/ take advantage oflthe many 
college facilities and programs. There are dramatic and musical presenta- 
tions, physical development programs, nKreation facilities, etc., etc. 
Many members, of the staff are physicaVfy and/or culturally "out of it." 
A program n^ds to be started/Avhich Encourages physical and cultural 
dev^opmenl 

Advance /Organizers : 



in such a program? 



ror both physical conditioning and 



1. ^Hat are the incentive 

2. Can costly releas 
//^^oing to a play"? 

/s. ^ A lot of money and time is spe^ -on developing college executives who ^ 
^ become overweight and die ayaVi early age. 

4. Should the college develpp a special nutrition program for participating 
staff? / 






r 



/ 




Problem Twenty-Two: The First Year 



The Setting : A medium sized comnunity college which has had almost no 
staff development up until now. 



The Problem : A new staff developer for the college has been hired. About 
1/3 of the faculty are behind the program. The other 2/3 of the faculty 
and almost the total classified staff don't know about staff development 
at all, are vague about it, or oppose it in some general but non-demonstrable 
way. How does the staff developer begin his job .under these conditions? 

Advance Organizers : 

1, New staff are eager to learn (and have lots to learn), 

2, A steering committee representing all constituencies, 

3, Release time policy and other staff incentive development, . ^ 

4, Needs assessment, 

5, Outside funding efforts, 

6, Soft selling the program and letting everyone know what S,D, is, 

7, High^ intensity with one group such as a division, secretaries, etc. 
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Problem Twenty-Two: , The First Year 



/ 
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Solution One 



I. NEEDS ASSESSMENT 




Identify the required (or desire*) KSA 

Problem: The problem of the sta/f .developer is that 1/3 of his staff will 
pport him and his program while the rest of his staff (facu]tv,and 
. classified) erfeher'don't l.now-abo^ the staff development progrw or oppose 
it. The^probleffi Is "how to begin the job he has just been hi/ea\to do Yin 
his firstjyear/" ^ \ V ' 

Sources: ' The staff developer was hired from within' the college. An "infant", 
staff development program already exists. The staff developer was hired on 
> the basis -of the job description conterined in the 'Foothill Community College 
bulletin. A steering^corrmittee representing all corsti tuencies exists but 
has not been terribly effective. ' . - . . 

\ * 

Required KSA: To acquaint new faculty and classified staff with the goals 
and objectives of the^ staff deA/elopment 'program; faculty and classified _ 
std^f will possess information and khowTedge on new instructional' techniques/ ^ 
media use, etc.^ classified staff will possess knowledge of hqw they can . 
improve their KSA towards the goals and objectives, of the institution; 40% 
4 of the faculty and classified staff will have a positive attitude toward 
the staff development program; utilize the KSA of the 1/3 of - the faculty 
that are currently behind the staff- development program. ^ 

B. Identijiy the current KSA 

Present status: Ten percent of^the faculty and -classified .staff has been 
hired/within'the last two years. One-third of the existing faculty and 
clascfified staff are supportive of .the staff development program. 57% of 
th|e riemaining faculty ^<nd almost the total .classi fjed staff either don't' i 
krtow about staff development or are not inclined to 5.upport the prograin 
at th-is time. ' i^■ 

Pf^-edure: Complete a faculty/classified ?wff nefeds assessment survey; 
c(^mpVete inventory of faculty/classified §taff skills, knowledge and attitudes; 
use the interviewing technique to gain addit)4pnal data on KSA (technique 
used^Vll be a randomly stVati/ted sample of faculty and classified staff). 



C. 



Detiennine gap between re^quired 
a«%xurrent KSA 



Needs (objectives): 

1. *'95% of the'^faculty and classified staff 
* wiM attend and participate in a non-teaching 



/ 



-Determine which needs . 
can be met in ways 
other than education 

JEnvironment , Motivation, 
' Instruction 
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day workshop/seminar on the^goals and objec- 
tives of the staff development program and 
at the conclusion 60% of the faculty and 
staff (classified) will demonstrate an 
understanding of the goals and objectives 
of staff development by answering an 
evaluation instrument with 80% proficiency 

2. Classified staff and faculty will be provided 
with a series of mini-courses whose content 
was determined by classified staff and 
faculty needs. These courses wil^ be provided 
at the convenience of the staff and faculty 
members. ^ *60?o of the classified staff and 

80% of the faculty attending these mini-courses 
will demonstrate successful completion of these 
courses 

3. Thirty-five per cent of faculty and classified 
staff participating in seminars, workshops, 

' and mini-coursed will demonstrate a positive 
. attitude when measured against the stated 

criteria (e.g., willing to k)llow through, 

register in new course, etc;) 

4. 10% of the faculty indicate willingness to 

^ participate as resource persons for the staff 
development program 




M,I 



E,M 



II. STRATEGY DEVELOPMENT 

/^, strategies for seTf-directed study 

Objectives (from Needs Assessment package): 2, 3,^4 , 

Resources: We are assuming that the new staff development officer* has, hi 
own budget which includes money/salary for himself, secretary and the rest 
of his staff plus trave44^g and operating expenses. Budget augmentations 
for consultants, sabbatical leaves, traveling expenses for conferences, 
workshops, etc., released/reassigned time, equipment, supplies and materials, 
and additional monies for dissemination of iaformation such as graphics, 
binding, printing, editing, etc. are contained within allocation for the 
staff development program. Staff developer may use CAI or media package 
for objective 2. ^ ^ , 



B. Strategies for- interaction 5^ 

Objectives not self-dirpcted: 1, 2, 3, 4 
Alternatives: ^ 



Objective 1 a. to provi'de workshops/seminars at the divisiona^l/department 
level . * • * 
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to provide a 'drop-in' program similar to workshops/ 
seminars which will give faculty and classified staff 
the time to attend 



c. to provide compensation in terms of stipends and/or 

in-service training credits to participants (motivation) 

Objective 2 a. to provide in-service internship ^^earn new KSA 

b. to contract services to an outside vender 

/ 

Objective 3 N/A ^ 

Objective 4 a. to uti.izs outside consultants. 

V b. to utilize the* staff developer and his staff (only) 

III. EVALUATION 

State evaluation techniques 

Instructional Criterion Evaluation 

Objectives Test Item Technique 

} Pick up of registration package Tests to identify their under- 

and badge for participation in * standing of the goals and - 

workshop/seminars / objectives of the staff 

^ • ^ development program 

2 Registration in mini-cour^ by Performance tests, observation 
, classified staff and facuJvy; of imposed completed tasks 

60% of the classified staff and 
80% of the faculty will receive 
credits for these mini-courses 

3 35r. of the faculty and classified Observation; a short summary ar 
staff will voluntarily attend one opinion of activities attende^^ 
of these activities to be given to the staff 

^ developer 

. 4 10'^ of the faculty will*sign-up Observation and participation 

as resource persons in activities; self-report 

IV. REDESIGN OF PROGRAM 

This stage not possible in brief simulated workshop format. 





Problem Twenty-Three: Counseling for All 



The Setting : A community college with a well organized i;>structiona1 and 
student services program. 

The Prpblem : Students are offered counseling services in sucJ^i^ea'S as , 
personal problems, career guidance, academic coujrse selection, etc. Bu^ 
there is no such service for the staff member who is going through a divorce, 
who is planning to retire, who needs advise or someone to listen about his 
job dissatisfaction. 

Advatce Organizers : ^ 

1. Can the present counseling staff be utilized wijferfiout weakeniri 
program to students? ^ 



tiow can confidentiality in the close comm 
tained? 




e main- 



3. Are counselors familiar with middle age career chan^ ramifications? 



Are counselors familiar with all the needs of st^f members? Do 
counselors need new information and expertise? 



V 
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Problem Twenty-Three: Counseling for All 

Solution One ' . 



L NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

A. Identify the required (or desired) KSA 

Problem:, The necessity for a comprehensive counseling program for all full 
time staff, to include but not be limited to personal, social, career, 
academic, and financial counseling, 

* Sources: Individual staff members 
^ Department heads 

Dean of Students 
Counselors 
Staff psychologist 
Classified 5taff supervisor 

Written evaluation of instructor by studei ts (instructors and 

students remain anonymous) 
Consultation with persons involved with similar 'problems in 
industry and otBer educational jjis^^injlions 




Required KSA: 

Knowledge, Staff - Optimum self-knowledge, knowledge of available programs 
and services in the community as well as on campus; Counselors - Comprehen- 
sive perceptive, diagnosiic, and counseling information/theory; Administra- 
tion -^Knowledge of human needs in general. 

Skills,* Counselors - Comprehensive skills as per above; Administration - 
Ability to perceive staff problems and channel individuals to appropriate 
sources^ of assistance. 

Attitudes. Staff - Commitment self-impro\iement and to participate in 
, .a comprehensive counseling prog^.im; Counselors - Commitment to participate 
^ iiva comprehensive counseling program; Administration - Commitment to* 

participate in as well as supfttrt (financtally and otherwise) a^compre- 
hensive counseling program, 

B, Identify the current KSA » 

Present Status : ' ^ U.. f 

Knowledge. Staff - Minima] self-knowledge , minimal knowledge of available 
sources of assistance; Coun^ors - Possess expertise in counseling theory; 
Administration - Minimal knowledge of staff needs, faiiiiliarity with exper- 
tise' of counseling staff. 

Skills, Counselors - Comprehensive skills as per atJo^e; Administrati/i - 
Minimal 4)erceptive abilities regarding staff needs. ' \ 

ERIC - ? ; 
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Attitudes. Staff - 30% of staff interested in participating in a compre- 
hensive counseling program; Counselors - Ten counselors feel overv^rked - 
will not participate, five counselors most eager to participate; Adminis- 
tration - No commitment at present time, willing to review recommendations 
of staff development conomittee (re: a comprehensive program)* 

Procedure: Staff - Open-ended questionnaires (self-report) regarding 
current attitude and self-awareness as well as knowledge of campus and 
community resources; personal interview conducted by school psychologist 
and counselors. 



Determine gap between required 
and current KSA 



Needs (objectives): 

1. Identify current staff needs on a 'an- 
dardized testing instrument based on the 
Maslow-Middleman need theory 

2. Each staff member to identify five campus 
and/or community sources of assistance 
relating to his current needs or problems 

3. Achieve voluntary participation in a 
counseling program by one-third of the 
staff members who indicated an interest 

4. Administrators identify specific instruc- 
tional, personal or social staff needs 
and channel individuals to appropriate 
sources of assistance 



D. Determine which needs 
can be met in ways 
other than education 

E^nvironment, Motivation, 
Instruction 



E,M / 



M,I 



5. Operations manager shall rewoirk his jpb 
description to include responsibility for 
development, implementation, and coordins- 
4tion of a compt?ehensi ve staff counseling 
program 
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II. STRATEGY DEVELOPMENT ^ 

A. Striifc^gies for self-directed study ^ 

Objectives (from Needs Assessment package): 2 

,1 Resources: Standa4;dized testing supplies^ consultants and on-campus per- ^ > 
sonnel, testing rooiH^ slide tape equipment, sound filmstrvp projector, 
bulletin board material, video tape. 

B. . Strategies for interaction 

Objectives not self-dn'rected: 1, 3, 4, 5 
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Alternatives: Small group seminars conducted by consultants from comnunity 
agencies; simulations and role playing. 



III. EVALUATION 



•State evaluation techniques 



Instructional 
Objective 

1 



Criterion 
Test Item 

Identify those personal needs 
that individual staff members 
feel arc: not bei^ng met 



The individual staff member wiJl 
be able to match identified 
needs with sources of assistance 



Number of staff members who 
voluntarily participated in 
the program . 

Staff members will complete 
periodic surveys indicating 
their level of confidence in 
their immediate supervisors 
to perceive and/or empathize 
with their personal problems 

Written job description 



Evaluation 
Technique 

Test; complete the Maslow- 
Middleman needs theory test 
with personal interpretation 
-by a skilled psychometri st 

Test; from a list of 100 
agencies and 50 personal 
problems the individual will 
match five agencies with 
e^ch problem. 

Obse/rvational ; accurate records 
regarding number of partici- 
pants 

Self-report; observational; 
anonymous paper syu?yey in- 
strument ' ^ j\ 



Observational; president of 
the college will review* the 
job description of the opera- 
tions manager 



IV. REDESIGN 



/ 



Due to the constraints of time we were forced to emphasize the process 
rather than the content of this exercise. 

Moreover, we found it difficult to work with a hypothetical situation 
with limited specific supporting data. 

In general, we feel we should have identified broad objectives initially, 
then have broken them down into more specific Objectives. 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT: WHY? INGREDIENTS OF THE PROGRAM 
Chester Case 
Professional Development Facilitator 
Los Medanos Col lege 
Pittsburg / Cal ifornia 
May, 1975 

Prepared for The De Anza College Shirtsleeve Symposium, 



"Staff and Instructional Development Planning" ^ V 
Squaw Valley, California 
June 2i4-26, 1975 
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INTRODUCTION 



My assignment is to sketch in a "big picture" of program and^taff 
development. This is a congenial task, a^ I take it to mean I can enjoy 
the liberty of working with fast, big stroke's with details to followJ 
Actually, my two years of experience as an on-campus, full-time prograi 
and staff developer at Los Medanos College has taught me that while un 
tamed details can nibble an idea to death, it is very practical to begin 
)lanning with those big, fast strokes that limn out a "big picture." Who 
wa$ it that slid, "There is nothing more practical than a good theory"?-' 

I can propose one answer to the "Why?" of program and staff develop- 
ment (experience has. also borne out the idea that program .and staff develop- 
ment Ire Just naturally conjoined) by discussing goals. Then, I will ' 
offer a quick Inventory of major ingredients and several comments on pro- 
cesses involved In program and staff development. 



/ 
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Staff Development: Why? Ingredients of the Program 

Here Is one definition of program and staff development: Program 
and Staff Development is a comprehensive network of interrelated activ- 
ities conducive to the professional and personal growth of the personnel 
of the college, toward the^ultimate goal of improving learning oppor- 
tunities. Why program and staff development? It makes the cojle'ge a 
better place for learners and teachers (as well as administrators and 
classified staff) . 



Goals Of Program and Staff Deve 




The somewhat unadorned dg^j-rrftion offered above can be Improved Dy 
a consideration of the goals and objectives of program and staff develop- 
ment. The large goals for program and staff development can be depicted 
schema t leal ly thus: 



Improvement of Learning 



Development of' Program and ^^taff 



z 



Professional Growth 



Personal Growth 



This is meant to be a'^aluc hierarchy. The capstone being Improvement ^ 
of learning, held aloft by a continuing institutional effort in the de- 
velopment of program and staff. These two thrusts, incidentlal ly, are so 
closely Intertwined that they frequently seem to be distinguishable only 
as facets of the same thing. ProfesslonaJ growth *and. personal growth ener- 
qize the Improvement of program and $taff. Professional growth and per- 
sonal growth also are Intertwined so Intricately and. tightly as to be vir- 
tually indistinguishable except as just cflfferent facets of the same process. 
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Tho^ugh abbreviated and simplified, a listing of s^iii^-goals under hfeadings of 
professional and personal growth will 1 1 1 usti^afe- the interwoven relation- 
ship of professional and personal g row ti:i "goal s : 





Professional Growth Goals^ Personal Grow.th ()!oals 

Curriculum design/^ Willingness to c/xper iment 

HJCtional s t r a7egTeT^^^:--r>-^^ . Flexibility in /"oles 

Media use .Creativity 

Subject matter mastery . . . Sel f-Bstepnt^ 

Awareness of student character- Sensitivity tjo others, acceptaj^K:' 

Istlcs op^Iversity 

Knowledge bf college goals and ^ Holistic tfiynking,^ tolerja^e^for 

commitments . . f * .ambiguity 

Awareness of self as an educa><fr .... Awareness 6f self as a pitvrso 

How do thesegoals all interweave to aid and abet /one another?^5upf ose\^ 
there Is aJ>o(5mTet of enthusiasm at a certain college kor Personalized Sys- ^ 
tem5-"<5t Instruction and an instructor takes on the ta^k of going PSI in a 
^xour^e. (where and how such boomlets begin is another essential b el usi ve 
aspect^T'^rogj^amand staff development). Starting /up a.PSJ^burse will 
"'^C.equlre a curr IculumT^^^tKLa.^^^ ^tep is acqui ring/^^^rklng knowjedge of 

the concept. The curriculum wi^rM=>av^to be insj;^1ed and managed, evaluaT^xH 
Improved and so on. To have institute^ a PSI cdurST^r-tiiai^ ^ou M require of 
someone speci'ffc knowledge and ^¥a\\s (profess io/a I growth in cuprTculum de 
^tgn apci development) and^^entlal attitudes arid valuess^ip^rt I ve^of ex 
perimgnt and accepjiaifce of a considerable ,rp1e/re-defTni tion from-the class- 
room authority to the ne ar tu ^r^V^rale ^^^A\\\.^\.or and coordinator of 
•learning /personal growth \i\ MtW^V %^itQVp^ iv^A scVf-conccpt) . ^ 

Ingredients of Progham and.S.tjaff OeVel.opment Programs 

Program5;^can take many forms, varyina In scope and purposes. In aTl 
cases, though, a slmJlaT ^oriflguratlon Ingredients will be present; by 
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definition, the concept of **program'* conveys certain attributes. Most 
apparent in almost any program are goals, procedures, a roster of partic- 
ipants, a "work force", and resource allocation. Less apparent but not 
much less important are the more ephemeral qualities of supDort< legit- 
imacy, hope, vitality, propriety, acceptance. Programs ^ayeya past 
("before the beginning^', cf., Saraceq)^^ present and a fy^ure. But if 
nominations are open for the most vital ingredient, I sjtfomit the very 
ephemeral but^ Ind i spens i bl e ingredient of wi 1 K That'^is, the will, in" 
dividual and col lect 1 vci to set up and run a progpm. That will should 
be an informed, resourceful and tenacious wi JT|^jSLij:i€«"3Tan^ in the 
way of any program are some forbidding obstacles^in the way we run our 

colleges and In the history we lug aboXt4-w44;h us ., A l -eng-"gJT^n the will 

should go a prettyj pragmatic view on success/fai lure, Ideral i sm/real - 
politik, good guys/bad guys, "long range/short range ,yf^rivate good/public 
gain. , * 



Th6 Roster; The Five Clientele Conceptual!; 

One of the key ingredients is •the^^roster. This is the roll of^ pros- 

^ k — " ' ^ 

pectlv^ participants. In the comm^ity college, tp^s roll sep'arates out 

Into five readily distinguishable groupT7~0~r Program plan- 

ning Is made more manageable by sorting out yhesie c1 ienlel ^ , as each can 
become a specific target for deflrrtng goal s^ devis ing st/ucture, designing 
procedures and pfocesses. These five clienteles canine delineated as 
follows: 



1 



New faculty 
1.1 



Inexperienced (little or no j^^achlng at the 
col lege level ) / 

1.2 New, experienced (2 or more years teaching experience 
In contmunlty college teaching) 

2. Regular faculty (tenured) 

3. Part-time and hourly instructors 



-5r 



Tiinlstra.tors 
k.\ Line 
. k.l Staff 
i».^3 "middle" 
k,k "top" 
5. Classified 

5. 1 Secretar lal 
5^ Buildings and grounds 
5.3 Technical^ ^ 
/ 5.^ Parapr^fessional 



"Work Force" / 

This is, of course, a mjjfTOmer^-TlTe^V^ is done by the program's 
participants, or certainly shc/uld be. Else, the worl< is done u^on them and 
what prevails is a travesty of development. What is meant by "work force" 
is the person or persons who coordinates, directs, who supplies energy, 
persistance, and invention wheirneeded. It could be a committee, a staff 



(a' .l/Miami-Dade) , a hypheiYated administrator (Associate Dean, Educational 



Resj^rch-Staf f Development), a staff administrator. The latter is mypre- 

^nce, and is in fa^t^w^at my position is at Los Medanos College. .It goes 
by the unlovely but' workable titled Professional Development Facilitator. 



Resources 

Resources means mQff^ey or what money can buy, like materials, time, ^ 
talent. It also m^ns traditions and eS'tablished fixtures and practices, 
abound on any campus. 

1. Sabbatical leaves, traditional or redefined 

2. Travel grants 

3. Conference grant ^ 
Faculty grants, or innovate project ^grants 

5. In-house workshops/seminars 



such^^ as usua 



- / 



6. Guest speakers, consultants', resource persons 

7. Media design. and product/on facilities 

8. Professional library 



A very big question is, where does the money come from? Outside grants 
are very fine for start-up^ purposes, but sooner or later a day of reckoning 
comes when the program has to justify its share of the budget. Collecting 
ADA for program and staff development classes helps. Hiring inexperienced 
(less expensive) instructors and offering a back-up induction program in 
professional development will be less costly than hiring experienced in- 
structors (more expensive) and the difference in salaries can be devoted 
to ptrogram support. 




Support 

An Indispensible ingredient is support. It 1 s .imposs+TIe to imagine 
a successful program that does not have administrative support from the top 
down, and the stronger at the top the better. By support is meant accept- 
ance, green-lights, comprehension and a taste for a modest amount of risk 
taking. Support does not mean control and manipulation. 

/ 

Support from key persons in the faculty is also essential, as is 
acceptance hence participation by a fairly large portion of the faculty. 
Again, support does not mean control and manipulation. 



/ 

Program Activities 



By now, a list of well used program activities has ^ecbme standardized 
seminars on and off .campus, mini-courses, workshops, travel and conferences 
respurce persons, retre^ leaves, grants, micro-teaching - these have be- 
come staple fare f6r program and staff development. Another range of "pro- 
gram activities, less frequently initiated and in many ways h'atd^r to bring 
off, are those which deal more in the realms of the person - diagnosis and 
prescription in instruct ional -ski 1 1^^ , "confrontation of self as teacher," 
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encounter sessions, values analysis. Effective but rare are systematic 
and long range induction programs, such as we have enjoyed at Los Medanos 
College, where new and inexperienced faculty have 20% of their load 
assigned to professional development throughout the first year of teaching. 

Actually, upon reflection there turns out to be only a rather slender 
inventory of prospective activities that a college might undertake. Though 
we may^ all be tempted to be new and different, there just aren't that many 
ways to skin the cat. More flexible, perhaps are the variable^ that have 
to do with program points of view. 

Points of View 

Two colleges may have programs quite similar in activities, yet; feel 
quite different. This difference may be largely attributable to contextual 
variables, but as well^ the difference may emanate from contrasting points^ 
of view, \ can only speak from limited knowledge of other programs, but 
my Impression is that viewpoints do vary (at least) along theSe lines: 

1) Felt needs vs prescript Tveness : Where does a curriculum com(^ 
from, a needs assessment or the best thinking of the "v/ork 
force". Or a bit of both? 

2) Humanistic orientation : How much does the program lean toward 

a view of the member of the college personnel as a whole person? 
Does the program argue convincingly that personal growth has a 
demonstrable link to the improvement(of learning? 

3) Xtmer and motion vs human relations : We are probably fated to 
rej/apl tulate the evolution of "mantigcment science" in rcsprct 
to "increasing p-roductivi ty," Some programs will echo the 
early "efficiency" viewpoints. Others will pick up the "human 
relations" viewpoint. 
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^' -Job training or baree r deve lopmertt : Does a program tilt toward 

training a person for a job (time and place bound) or movihg a person 
along on a careerXperhaps to the point of losing the person 
to another colj^ge)? 

5) How much is eftpugh? College people are very enroUment consciouk. 
these days. 'Should we be enrollment conscious in our program 

and staff development efforts? How ftiuch is enough. One viewpoint 
is that a program should invol\^ everyone (watch out! friistration 
ahead), while another is that a program should focus on the'will- 
Ing and able volunteers who are present on every campus^ on the 
grounds that when things go well, the word will spread in a 
"ripple effect" and soon all but the intransigents will be involved. 

6) Mandated or invited : related to #5 above. 

7) Relationsh ip to college goals and commitments : Given college 
goals and commitment susceptible to ar t i cu 1 at ion ,• wha t would a 
program's-relatlonship be? One is that the program should bp 
an area for critique, another that the program is to sell the 
goals and commitments. 

Several Concepts 

By way of touching up this 'Jbig picture", I would like to throw in sev- 
eral concepts. They are life stage-career stage synthron i zat ion andre- 
current renewal. Both are grounded on a long range, career long view of 
professional development. Life stage-career stage synchronization aspires 
toward harmonizing of the activities of the professional careerist with 
•the evolving of interests and shifting of perspectives brought by the suc- 
cession of adult developmental stages. Recurrent renewal is the notion that 
across a long career there are points when persons need to. renew themselves 
as workers ^d persons. 

With the Introduction of these concepts, I finish off the big picture ' 
and look forward with hope but some trepidation at filling In details. 



CASE STUDIES IN ^TAFF^,DEVEI/)PMENT; 
INCENTIVES FOR PARTICIPATION 

^ By DONNA FARMER 

SANTA ANA COLLEGE 

Staff development programs at Santa Ana College, California/ 
Miami-Dade Community College^ Miami, Florida, and the College 
Center of the Finger Lakes, a consortium COTiprised of four 
private colleges in New York State, will be described. 

In each of the progr^s, activities ha^Ve been provided for all 
staff members — faculty, classified employees, ' and ad- 
ministrators 




SANTA AI^ 

<Santa Ana College began operation as a junior college serving 
the^^X^of Santa Ana in 1915. In 1971, the Orange School 
District tas"a^exed and the Rancho Santiago Coiranunity College 

District vas formed:^ ^Approximately 980 district staff members 

\ 

how 'serve over 24,000 students in both Orange and ijania Ana. 

The Vice-President of Academic Affairs is responsible for the 
Staff Development Program. The Associate Dean of instructional 
Services assists in implementing approved activities. 

The overall goa>^bf the staff development program is to provide 
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opportunities to all employees which will enable them to 
better meet the needs of all students. The ^budget for the 
first year, 1972-73, was approximately $60,000. Expenditures 
for the second year, 1973-74, are estimated at $70^000; both 
figures exclude sabbatical leave monies. 



The components of the Santa Ana Staff i:>evelopment program arc: 

1. curriculum development, 

2. consultant services, / ' 

3. mini-courses on ceirapus, ^ 

4. workshops and seminars, 

1 

5. travel, 

7 

6. sabbauical leaves (not exceeding four percent 
of the^^ull^^ime certificated employees' 

laritjs) . 




As the first three components — curriculum development, con- 
sultant^ervices, and mini-courses on csonpus— have generated 
the most interest in the past, they will be discussed in some 
detail; the others only brftfly. 



/ 



Curriculum Devclop^nont c Consultant Services 

The incentives utilized to encourage participation in the cur** 
ri^lum development component include reassigned time, internal 
and external consultant services, and support services. 
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The internal consultant service may be the first incentive 
utilized. This may involve the division dean or the Associate 
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Dean of Instructional Services encouraging a faculty^^^r^ember 
to suhnit a proposal and, if desired, to seek assistance 
frocn the Instructional Services Office in completing the pro- 
posal form. Assistance and support to the faculty member in 
the planning and organizational stages of the proposal are 
essential, both as an incentive to the faculty member and a 
control function for the institution. ^ 

Once a proposal has been approved, reassigned time joins with 
increased consulting services to act as incentives to faculty 
members. The majority of the curricalum development projects 
involve three lecture hours of reassigned time, although 
faculty members have received from one to fifteen lecture 
hours of reassigned time depending on t^e objectives of the 
project. ^ 

\ 

Time for faculty to work on curriculum is probably the most 
effective incentive that can be used; however, it is not the 
only one. The climate of the^ institution itself can be an 
incentive or a hindrance. Responsibility for establishing a 
climate conducive to innovation in curriculum development is 
a function of the entire administrative staff, and paitacularly 
those individuals serving aill^intemal consultant^, or pro- 
vidin^ necessary support services. At Santa TVna College, the 
Associate Dean of Instructional Services and the Coordinator 
of Instructional Media provide the majority of the internal 
consultant seirvicos by assisting caqh faculty "member working 
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, on curriculum in formulating objectives, selecting and de- 
veloping appropriate media, investigating alternate teaching 
strategies, and designing various evaluation tool^. The two 
internal consultants also coordinate the support services, 
including clerical 'staff , audio and visual recording spe- 
cialists and graphic artists — • all of which serve as in- 
centives to faculty members develO£)ing curriculum. If required, 
external constiltant services are provided. 

i 

Courses that have been individualized through our curriculum 
development program include Basic Math, Basic English, Reading, 
Insurance Office, and Basic Feminism (the introductory course 
in our new AA degree in women's Studies). These courses pro- 
vide open entrj' and open exit for our students. Programs that 
have been developed include Architectural Technology, Family 
and Consumer Studies, and the Bilingvial Clerical Program which 
was awarded a Certificate of Merit by the United States Office 
of Education as one of the outstanding programs for 1972. 

Mini-Courses on Campus 

Mini-courses are short term courses offered on campus for the 
faculty and designo'i for one of the followllig three pini-osc??: 

1. to provide a vehicle for intera^ction among 
staff members, 

2. to assist staff membefrs in development of . 

i 

personal potential, ) 

* ' I 

3. to further the desigri and dqveloptiont of 
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new instructional processes and/or 
materials* 

Topics for these courses are solicited from all staff members. 
Each semester a list of the proposed topics is distributed to 
all staff meinbers requesting that the topics be ranked in order 
of interest. Based on this information, a committee recommends 
the topics for implementation the following seniester. The 
topic selection process itself is an incentive in that it en- 
courages staff members to discuss their needs, gives them the 
opportunity for input into the program, and provides them ^-'ith 
information about the program. 

These courses have been taught by faculty, administrators^ out- 
side consultants, or any combination of the three. 

De^ripLions of the mi^-courses offered are attached. Sixty- 
eigt^ staff mem^fiffs participated in the first two courses 
of f ered-itS^ho 1973 fall semester, and 108 were enrolled in 
the spring. Eight-Bourses were offered in that semester, but 
* three were canceled due to low enrollment. During the fall 
sejnester of this year, 109 were enrolled, and 99 participated 
in the spring courses. The completion porcentagos have ranged 
from a high of 89% to a low of 46 1/2%, with the average at 
69%. Based on evaluations conducted in each course, the 
participants indicated the courses achieved their stated pur- . 
pose. 
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Each spring a questionnaire has been distriixited asking the 
reason for participation in 'the staff development courses. 
Below are the results. ^ 

73-74 74r75 . \ 



&• of personal interest 40% 26% 

b. applicfabl^ to the improvement .^2% 62% 



ijistruc^ion in m;^ subject 



c. for salary credit 24% * 10% 

d. other 4% 2% 

X 

\ 

Salary credit for the mini-courses >s available! .only to full- 
time teaching staff. On the existing salary schedule, com- 
pletion of fifteen units is required for transferring from one 
class to another across the salary s^te^Bl^* Five of each 
fifteen units earned may be undergraduate cr?tfk^. ' The mini- 
course's are offered for undergraduate credit. .««!fis limit of 
five undergraduate credits may be one reason for salary credit 
not being as high a percent^^j^e^he second ypar as the fir^t. 



Although enrollment in the mini-couir«es Vias been predominately 

V 

full-time faculty^ both plassified ptaf^, members and adminis- 
trators have enrolled and completej^^-^'everal of the courses. 
Ihe participation of part-time fa^njT^ has been almost non- 
existent. Interviews with approximately i^^fteen instxructoi;s 
indicated they did not enroll primari^ly for two«'easons; 
tho mini-courses were not scheduled at dODvcnient tj^jues, and 

/ 
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completion of additional units would not result in movement 
on the salary schedule for part-time faculty* 

Workshop-Scminars-Travel 

The^ first workshop, in August 1973, was designed for adminis- 
trators. Tile purpose was to introduce the concepts and tech- 
niques of management by, objectives. Each administrator wrote 
objectives based on his job description and related to the 
District objectives. These objectives form a part of the ad- 
ministrative evaluation process and are negotiated with the 
iiwriediate supervisor. This has become an 'annual retreat 
Scheduled during the second week of August. 

The President's participation, commitment and writteri invita- 
tion must be considered^ a^ incentives for participation in 
this workshop. 

Last fall an eight-week workshop, specifically designed for 
clerical employees, was conducted, A flyer announcing the 
eight sessions was distributed at 9:00 a.m. one day, and, by 
noon of the next day, thirty-four clerical employees had en- 
rolled, .^e sessions wore scheduled from 3:00 - 5:00 p.m. 
ciich Wednesday- 



The i^ccffClvcs of reassigned time and a certificate of com- 
pletion were utilized by the college. Several classified em- 
ployees have contmentcd that undergraduate credit for the 
clerical woilc^hop would serve as an additional incentive. 



.-;u,.y cin-.es, ropiC2 ior on-campus v^srkshops or seminars are 
gcr.eratcd fran the curriculum development component or r'rou. 
staix meabers attending conferences, workshops, or semxnaxs 
off campus. For example, the California Junior College As- 
sociation and Santa Ana College spoi^^ored a drive-in con- 
ference last year. The topic was: Approaches to Indivia- 
ualized instruction in reading, bilingual clerical and basic 
math. Fifty-nine staff members from twenty-five commimity 
-colleges attended the conference. The instructors who pre- 
sented the information developed their materials through the 
curriculum development canponent. This conference on cauipur. 
provided a sharing of instructional processes and material:^ 
with members of our ovm staff as well as staff members from 
twenty-four other community colleg^ districts. 

Approval of staff conference or travel requests from the 
ctaff development -bv^get is deper.dc.it upon stafr mcaDcr;' 
agreement to dis^^iinate the infonviaLio.. gainea by f^:)uduct.ing 
a seminar for y(her staff members upon thoir return. Uicli 
division has/a conference budget; so, of course, not all con- ^ 
fercnce or travel requests come to the Instructional oftr-yiccr. 
Office. ^^However, one of the objectives of the stafl develop- 
ment program is to expand travel opportunities for jt^ff mem 
bers to visit institutions that have exemplary pro.jrams in 
the staff members' subject-matter discipline. Last yco:, 
under ^his systera, staff mciiibers in nursing, businoiis <uvi 
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work experience attended conferences off campus and then con- 
ducted workshops or seminars upon their return. 

Outside consultants have also conducted seminars on campus. 
Three different individuals conducted Affirmative Action 
seminars during the spring semester^ 1974. These seminars 
were attended by faculty, classified employees and adminis- 
trators, e 

? 

The expertise and reputation of the leader can certainly be 
an incentive 'for participation in the seminars and workshops. 
Utilization of key people in the college — the highly com^ 
petent and creative staff members who provide leadership and 
develop quality progrcxms — as seminar/workshop leaders can 
certainly be rewarding for the individual as well as an at- 
traction to other staff members. 

The topic itself 'can be an incentive or >a hindrance. Th6 
more x^Jirectly related thd topic is to the individuates needs, 
the greater the incentive is for that individual. 

Incentives for enbouraging staff to travel to other institu- 
tions include providing them with (1) accurate J^nformation 
about exemplary progran\s at other institutions, (2) substi- 
tutes and, of course, (3) travel expenses. 
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Sabbatical Leaves 

Compensation for a leave of one semester is 75% of the contract 
salary or 70% for an entire school year. Sabbaticals at Santa 
Axui College may be awarded for academic study, travel, inde- 
pendent resecurch, or professional growth. 

Although sabbatical leaves have not been utilized specif ica^rly 
for curriculum development, they could be under the independent 
research or professional growth categories^ 

As sabbatical leaves are a form of reassigned time, and re- 
assigned time is an incentive for program and curriculum de- 
velopment,^ use of sabbatidfil leaves for these purposes i^ sorae- 
times overlooked, * 

Miami-Dade 

The Miami-Dade Community College District was formed in 1960. 
Now three campuses — North Campus, the oldest and largest; 
South Campus, opened in 1967; and Downtown Campus, opened in 
1971 — Miam^i Dade has approximately 1800 staff members ser- 
ving ove^40,000 students. 

Dr. Carol 2ion, Director of the Office of Staff and Organiza- 
tional Development, had responsibility for planning, organizing 
and implementing staff d^volopfncnt activities on t}ie Micuni-Dade 
North Campus, This office ^rves solely in a staff relationship 
with no line authority. Dr. Zion reports directly to the Vice- 
President of the North Canxpus. The other tv;o campuses have 
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quite diffelrt^at. approaches and organizational structures for 
staff development^^^^ 

Dr. Zion developed a five-year instructional development plan 
in March^ 1969/; in response to the State of Florida's new pro- 
gram for funding stafi^ development in the community colleqes. 
Legislation was\approved to provide a separate appropriation 
for staff development in the amount of three percent of the 
total state appropriations for certi^cated4alaries in the 
community college system. The budget for staff development 
at Miami-Dade l4 six percent of tha-^'^otal operating budget 



three percent provided by the Statte and aif'additional three 
percent District money/ The five-yeaf plan contained ob- 
jectives for four major categosz^^: human relations, systems 
approach, management by objectives, and progr^pi development* 
To meet the objectives for the four major categories, the 

following activities or services were provided for all staff: 

\ 

\ 

!• on-campus courses, seminars and workshops, 
^ 2. off -campus courses^ seminars and workshops^ 
3, an exchange program with faculties of other 
institutions, both university and junior 
college, 
4# sabbatical leaves, 

5. short-tenn study leaves for spring and 
summer terms, 

6. travel, ' 

?• the use of consultants. 
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In the first year, 1969-70, 80%, of the budget was used to 
individuals to off-campus events. The second year, 1970-7x, 
only 35% was allocated for individual off-campus events and 
30% was utilized for full-time internal consultants — a ser- 
vice for which no funds had been used in 1969-70. In 1971-72, 
50% was utiAzed for full-time internal consultants and 25% 
for sending individuals off campus. The shift to utilizing 
full-time internal consultants for on-campus seminars and 
workshops rather than sending individuals to off-campus events 
was planned. One of the objectives for the first year was to 
train individual staff members in each of the four major 
categories and to utilize their new sJcills in training other 
fitaff . As this objective v;as met^ the budget reflected the 
change. 

The following workshops were offered in 1972-7 3: 

I. The Caumunity College Concept: Open Door, 
Revolving Door, or the Elevator Sliaft? , 
II. Philosophies, attitudes, and Values of the 
^Educational Process at MiarAi-Dade Junior 
College, North Campus.* 
Ill* Writiiig Course Goals and Ob3ectives. 
IV. Teaching Strategies to Assist Students in 
Meeting Course Objectives. 

1. Cognitive Mapping 

2. Programmed Learning 

3. Films and Media % 
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4« Garde Simulation 

5. Peer Teaching 

6. Creative Problem Solving 

7. Small Groups (Task & Process) 

8. Modular Instruction 

9. Role Playing* 

V. Black Contributions: Resources for Im- 

plementing Goals and Objectives. 

VI. A ^^elopment of Evaluative Technique 

to Determine How Well Goals , Objectives, 
« 

and Strategies Are Meeting Student Needs. 
VII. Conflict Resolution: A Problem-Solving 
Technique 

*A11 participants must tiake eitherXModule I or 
I^odule II since they form the groundwork for 
all the other modules. 

Staff members could t^e thege workshops for institutional 

r 

credits t6 be used for salary increases or for jpoinji?. 

\ 

Miami-Dade has an academic point system used for corajjuiting 
•faculty loads. Doth points and^credits were incentives for 
staff. In addition, this point system at that time provided 
that faculty members 'would be assigned half of their time in 
the spring or summer term in areas other than presentation 
or supeirvision. The institutional objective was to provide 
time for planning and prc^ram development. However, to avoid 

/ ^ 

mandating reassigned time, faculty members who so desired 

111 
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it 

could request that assignments in presentation and supervision 
replace other assignments in their l|bad. However,, such a re- 
placeme;it required approval by the campus vice-presideny or 

his designee, " j 

I 

Prou 1968-70, the Office of Organizational Staff Development 
was staffed solely by Dr. zion. in the fall of 1970, three 
full-time and four part-time people were employed to assist 
in implementing activities planneia to meet the objectives in 
the four categories. At the end of the' five-year plan, in 
March of 1974, the objectives had been met and the organiza- 
tional structure has been changed to meet the goal of the new ■ 
five-year plan, 

/' 

Two new delipry systems were established and began operation' 
this year. One^ entitled Student and Learning Development, is 
divided inf^o two sub-units, counseling and Student support ser- 
vices (financial aid and placement). The second major delivery 
system, Instructional Services, is centered in the Mitchell 

< 

Wolfson Learning Resources Center. The office of Staff & 
Organizational Development is now the Office of Management & 
Organizational Development. Continuing activities and services 
for the original category of tonagement by Objectives are 
carried out by this office, along with the Human Relations 
category which has beeji integrated into the other three 
categories. 

The Systems Approach & Program Development categories which 
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also have a human relations integration are primarily the 
responsibility of the Instructional Services delivery system. 
Curriculum consultants for each division work with depart- 
ments in designing and developing new programs or courses, 
tthen asked in a recent conversation what Dr. Zion considered 
the most effective incentive for getting staff to participate ^ 
the immediate answer was, "the line manager. If the manager 
participates r his staff i>ill participate." 

/ 
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RANCHO SANTIAGO COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 
Mini-courses on Santa Ana College Campus 



Fall. 1973 

1- Communications 58A , Individualized Instruction: Application of current 
individualized .instructional practices to a specific instructional ^Uuation. 

Participants will a) review and analyze existing individualized instructional 
programs, methods, and materials, and b) design and develop a mediated learn- 
ing activity for use in an existing or anticipated course or program. 

2 units (This course may be repeated for 1-3 units in any subsequent semester. 
A maximum of six units of salary credit may be earned in this course.) 

2- CoiTOunications 58B , De.velopment of Human Potential: JhYee one-day workshops 
on the development of human potential: Comnunications; Problem Solving; and 
Identification and Utilization of Potential. Through involvement and interac- 
tion with peers, participants will learn to acknowledge the potential of 
others and to utilize effective conmunication and problem solving techniques 

♦^in classroom situations and/or other personal and organizational situations. v 

1 unit. 
Spring, 1974 

1. Communications 58A , Individualized Instruction ^(repeated) 

2. Cormiunications 58B , Development of HumaR Potential (repeate'dK 

3. Communications 58C , Conflict Resolution: Four half-day workshopv^^ This 
course attempts to deal with potential conflict situations in relabt'^nships 
such as student-instructor, instructor-administrator, peer-peer^ and person- 
group. 

It treats the relationship of the conmunication ppcess to conflict, the 
nature of conflict resolution, and how resolutiory can be implemented in a 
variety of individual and organizational settings. 

1 unit of salary credit may be earned by attending all four sessions. 

4. Communication s^ 58D , Computer Assisted Instruction: An overview of the capa- 
bilities of c(|w?)uter assisted instruction with demonstrations of commercially ^ 
prepared programs for CAI. Participants will be given guidelines for develop- 
ing mini-lessons which could be used by students in existing courses. 

Previous computer knowledge is unnecessary. Knowledge of typewriter keyboard 
is desirable., 

1 unit (This course may be repeated. A maximum of six units of salary credit 
may be earned in this course. 
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5. Communications 58E , Seminar for Women: Participants will establish * 
. objectives anfd topics concerning the development of programs intended 

to serve the interests of women and assist them in developing their own 
potential. Possible topics include "Developing the Women's Studies 
Curriculum"* "Continuation of the Women Involvement Now Program", an^ 
"Establishment of a Women's Center". Guest lecturers will be provided 
when appropriate. 

1 unit. 

6. Communications 58F , Decisions and Outcomes-Use of the Decision-Making 
Process in the Community College^ The nature of decision-making and how it 
can be implemented in a variety of school, college, and comnunity settings 
will be described and demonstrated. 1 unit . 

7. Communications 58G , Career Education The Career Development Component 

in the Community College: Information on the background of Career Guidance 
and Theory and Career Development will be presented. Participants will be 
provided with Experiences which will enable them to a) utilize the new 
. Santa Ana College Career Development Center for group and/or individual 
sessions, and b) relate new directions in counseling and instruction to 
career aevelopment and an accountability model. The Orange County Career 
Education Coiisortium guidelin^^ will also be provided to aid participants in 
developing career education materials for the new center. 

1 unit. 

8. Communications 58H , Approaches to Instruction: Participants will identify \ 
and evaluate various approaches to instruction; For each approadh^moi;)- 
strated, the relationship between objectives, content covered and posttests 

will be shown. Demonstrations will include: Lecture, Lecture with Discussion, 
Small Group Instruction, Utilization of Media, Self-paced Instruction, and 
Utilizatior^Df 'a Resource Person. 

This course is designed specifically for part-time faculty. 
Fall;, 1974* / 

1/ Communications 010 , Individualized Instruction (repeated) 

2. Communications 012 , Resolving Conflict (repeated) 

3. Communicat i ons 013, Computer Assisted Instruction (repeated) 

4. - Coninu nicat ions 015 , Evaluation as an Opportunity to Improve Performance: 

The following sessions are designed to 1) enable staff members to use the 
evaluation process as an opportunity for self-ar>cc'',sir.ont and to utiliro 
■the services available for assistance in improving insti^uction and 2) to 
assist staff members in understanding the evaluation processes, policies, 
and procedures. ? 
Interaction between staff and presenter*; will be encouragednn each session. 

1. .District Evaluation Policies and Procedures - Vice President/Academic Affairs 

and Philosophy and Intent of Evaluation Policies and Procedures as Per- 
ceived by the Professional* Growth and Evaluation Co^riittee - President, r 

Faculty Senat 



) 



♦Change in course numbers due only to implemen^-ation of new numbering system. 
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Contnun i ca tions 015 (continued) *• • ' 

2. Examples of Course Outlines and Student OvervT^s Recommended' 
by Division Deans - President, Faculty Senate and Associate Dean 
of Instructional Services 

3. My Attitudes and- Perceptions Toward Evaluation as an Evaluator and 
as One Being Evaluated - Panel composed of Faculty Members who 
have previously been evaluators; Reactors - Division Deans and 
Associate Dean of Counseling; Questions from participants. 

4. Instructional Support Available From Instructional Services Office - 
Associate Dean of Instructional Services, Coordinator of Instructional 
Media, and Director of the Library 

5. How I Interpret Student Evaluations.- Panel of Instructors; Reactors - 
Division Deans, Students, and Associate Dean of Counseling; Questions 
from Participants. 

6. Functions of Faculty Grievance Conmittees - Conmittee Chairpersons' 

7. '^•jmmation: Where Do We Go From Here? - Presidents Faculty Senate and 
Associate Dean of Instructional Services 

One unit for salary credit may be earned by staff members attending all seven 
sessions. However, all staff members are encouraged to attend any or all ses- 
sions of particular interest to them without enrolling in the course. 

5. Comm unications 019 , Utilizing Instructional Media: An individualized course 
consisting of twelve self-instructional packages designed for teachers inter- 
ested in learning how instructional media may be utilized. 

Topics of the tvelve packages are:l) Motion Picture Film ^nd Film Projection, 
2) Filmstrips, 3) Individualized Instruction, 4) Media Utilization, 5) Over- 
head and Opaque Projection, 6) Instructional N^dia Centers, 7) Instructional 
Audio, 8) Instructional Television, 9) Selection-Evaluation of Educational 
Media, 10) 8 mm Film and Film Loops, 11) Photography, 12) Programmed Instruction. 

Participants may choose the topics they wish to complete. Completion of one 
package per week is required. 

1- 3 Onits (1 unit of salary credit may be earned for any four packages success- , 
fully completed) 

5prin(j, 1975 

1. Communi o ptions Oil , Spanish for Staff: Do foil yearn to speak Spanish with -Spanish 
speakers? Would yoa like to join a conversa/tional group in Spanish and hold your 
own? In 16 weeks we will introduce you to*a\basic Spanish vocabulary, some gram- 
mar, and techniques for putting them together? 'We will also include some helpful 
cultural inforin^ition. For, beginners and launched beginners. 

2- 3 units of salary credif'may be earned by staff members. 
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Spring > 1975 (continued) 

2. Communi cations 01 2 > Assertion Training: Four half-day v/orkshops. This coursV^ - 
wTll focus on the skills necessary for clear communication, especially in re- 
quest and refusal situations. Participants will be provided traini.ng to enable 
them to take an assertive as opposed to a passive or aggressive stance in stress 
situations. „ ' 

1 unit of salary credit may be earned by attending all four sessions. 

3. Commu n ications 014 , Minority Students in the Educational System: A study of the 
problems which minority students face in the educational system and an explora- 
tion of the possible ways a teacher and counselor^ can help them succeed in the 
educational system. 

1 unit of salary credit may be earned by staff members attending all sessions. 

4- Communications 016 , (Designing and Developing Slide-Tape Presentations: Partici- 
pants will learn hoW to des^ign and develop effective slide-tape presentation from 
initial planning through story-boarding and preparing production-ready camera * 
copy and narration. . 

One-half cnit of salary credit may be earned by staff members attending all four 
sessions. 

5. Communications 017 , Use of Video Tapes and Equipment: Participants will become 
acquainted with: 1) the potential of video for instruction, 2) on-campus video 
recording and playback capabilities, and 3) available videocassette and reel-to- 
reel recording equipment ("hinds-on" experience). 

One-half unit for salary credit may be earned by staff members attending all 
four sessions. 

6. Communications 019 , Util izing 'Instructional Media (repeated) 
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' INTRODUCTION 

Conrronted with new demands toward meeting "diverse educational 

noede of a diverse stud^^nt body," while facing restructions on 

growth In budgoto and personnel, the community/junior college must 

seek alternative ways of regenerating, itself to adequately meet the 

revo^atlonary chang'is taking place in our society and the world • 

The two year coll^ige, closest of aigher education institutions to 

the adults of the local community it serves, may be suffering from 

"future shock" - "the shattering stress and disorientation that we 

induce In individuals by sul^Jectirig them to too much change in too 
111 

short a time." 

In seeking responses to this phenomena, colleges are responding 
with two major concepts that may aid them to adaot to rapid personfil 
and social change - staff development (SD) and ins truct loial develop"^ 
ment (ID).- The first program focuses on the college staff, and 
atteijipte to provide the means for the total staff to better meet 
the needs of students - the personal, social, intellectual, and 
career requirements students perceive as N^ssent^ial to their life 
goals and styles . 

The latter program (instructional development) concentrates more 
narrowly on those concerned with curriculum and instruction, toward 
developing a more systematic way of providing efficient, meanlnftful, 
relevant instruction based upon clearly specified objectives, be 
they^of instructor or student origin. 

It is a5i8umed tljat although these two programs may serve diff- 
erent clients - staff or student - they are both strongly linked to 
the Improvement of instruction- The instructional development link 



18 clear; the ntaff devtjlopment program with its focus on or^anlza- 
t.lonnl f<tru<->turen and pereonal ft^ttltudes as well as instruction is 
lens clonr, until it is reco^'nized that changes 'in college organiza- 
tion and personal attltudinal characteristics must be measuredsty — 
*the touchstone of their influences on the instructional setting of' 
the Inntitutlon and how well th e^ cfell ege does meet the perceiv^id and 
changing needs of it^'' ^ studjsnts . 

ToITler^^nds hla chapter on "Education in the Future Tense" 
with those words: 

When millions (of men) share (a) passion about the 
future we shall have a society far bt?tter equipped to. 
maet. the Impact of change. To create such curiosity and 
awareness is a cardinal task of education. To create an 
education that will create this curiosity , is /t^e third, 
and perhaps, central mission of the super- Indus t;^ial re- 
volution In the schools. ' ' 

Sducation must shift into the future tense. 

It is dreamed that the twin thrusts of staff development and 
instructional development may ^serve as space age vehicles to aid 
the two year college to cope with a future but dimly viewed but 
which we know will be Vastly different from our past and oar present, 
We may have tg concentrate on what Singer calls "a future focused 
role imagn" ^ a conception of what the college^wishes to be like at 
various pointsUn the future.^ 

To close this brief introduction, a final statement from 

Toffl'er, which might have been a'imed at our symposium/workshop: 

For education the lesson is clear^ its primf^ objec- 
tive must be to increase the individuals "cope^abili ty" 
the speed and economy with which he can adapt to con- 
tinual change.-^ 

The faster the environment changes, the more the need 
for futureness.^ 



For the purpoBeo of this aymposlum/workshop, the workshop staff 
liaB devised a simple fotif step process model that may be used for 
both 1 nst-ruct lonal development and staff development. Pgr a moment, 
let us flrBt look at th^? meanings of staff and instructional develop- 
me^nt, and^ their relationships. Later on the developmental process 
ni^odel and Ita componentfl will be examined* 
litaf f Developgient 

3t8 f f development is the comprehensive college- wide program 
which provides for improvement in' organ izat ioni;(i structures, in- 
structional processes, and personal attitudes toward help^g the 
college staff better meet the specified needs of students. 



Toward improvement of student learning 



the 

organization 



the 
personal 



the 

ins truct ioTi" 



Staf f'^'Wvelopm ent 




Fixture 1 



Staff means total college staff - instructors, administrators, 
-clerical, pa raprof essional , custodial - in short, all colleti>e 
employees. Typically staff improvement has included such strategies 
as fire - service selection and orientation, and n vftrlety-.pf I n - ser - 
vl (^e programs - Institutes (shorl and long term), staff retreats, 
worksliops, seminars, sabbaticals,' professional meetings, personal 
encounter groups, travel, off campus visitations, professional 
collegL? work and reading; Individualized packaged programs for in- 
struction or coll^'ge orientation, exchang/e teaching, and Internships 
for new staff. From this listing, one can see that three general 



(llmcnBlonB of otaff Involvement emerge: 

A. Invprovement of instruction 

B, Personal growth and attitude^ change 

C • Cha ngeo in colleger organizat ional structure (e.g., division 
and dcjpartrtiental reorganizations, addition of support areas 
such as Instructional development, etc.) 
The emerging interest in staff development at the community/ 
Junior college leVel would seem to rise from varied sources, among 
whl ch are • ^ 

A. Originally, increases in numbers of stud^ts and staff, and 
now £ leveling off 

B. Changing t'^hararteris£ic8 of student bodi'^^s (entry oC th^ 
disadvantaged, wornen, veterans, the aged, minorities, re- 
medial students, persons seeking mid-career changes) 

C. Increased emphasis on career education and counseling 

D. New community orientations (part-time staffs in^cont inuing 
education ," satellite colleges, new relevant courses) ^ 

K. Stident demands for more personal and more relevant curricu- 

lum and instruction 
•K. Innovations in instructional techniques \lTV, CAI, individual- 
ization, packaging, independent study) 

U. Variety in student goals (personal fulfillment, transfer, 
developmental programs, immediate vocational and technical 
training, retraining, etc. 

H, Changes brought about by scientific and technological Innova- 
tions in our soci(^ty 

I. Faculties recruited from Uiose generally trained in liberal ' 
arts and disciplinary oriented fields more appropriate to 



St'nlor college and unlverBltl es • 

To sum up, the comnmnltv/ Junior collet^e Jboday Is faced with the 
challenge of having successfully attracted new kinds of college stu- 
dents with divergent goals and now must search for wa^s to be re- 
sponsive to all students who appear at the open door, with its prom- 
ise of "equal educational opportunity for all," 

Along with these rapid and dynamic changes whicn challenge the 
traditional goals, purposejo., organization and operations of the 
.lunior colJ.t;ge, one sees the origins of a growing interest by 
faculty, staff and administration for something called staff ^develop- 
ment - a regeneration of forces that originally created the J^mior 
coll^'pe fls the "people's college," 

Instructional Dev elopment 
-J ^ ^ 

Instructional development (ID) may be defined as a systematic 
use of objective and empirical methcJds toTTesign, develop, and im- 
pl(iment curricular and instructional programs and experiences aimed 
at changes in student ben.aviors in thinking, feeling and acting 
(flkllls) specified as instructional objectives. Stated succinctly, 
Instr-i'^tional development poses ? systematic way of approaching 
anawera to three basic questions: 

A, What do I want my student/learner to know or feel or bo able 

to dd and how well? ( Iribiract ional objective) 
fl. How will I aid the student to reach my instructional objec- 
tive? (inn true tional st^tegy ) 
C, u\vf will I know when the student has achieved my instruct- 
ional objective? (evaluation) 
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Ins tru^t'lonal Development 

/ v 

Instr actional -instrXctlonal 
Ob J ertlvt-s strategists 




evalua tlon/ 
val idat ion 



'fo^ 



oward l-nprov^ment of student learning 
Figure 2 

e 

A simplified Instrurtlondl development system might be modeled 
as below; 



state your 
Instruct 1 onal 
obj t^ot Ive 



select your instructional 
strategies (techniques , 
media /\ex perl en cept ) 



feedback 



Figure 3 



evaluate 
learn-^r 
arronipllshai'^--nt 



A major element of such a model l-s the feedback loop - a tech- 
nique by wnloh one can reexamine objectives and strategies based on 
how well the learner or learner rroup has achieved th^stated objec- 
tives. . It is this feature of systematized Instructiontliat sneds new 
light on Instruction and teaching.' Instructors now may possess a 
terhniqio that makes it possible to assess the validity of their '^in- 
otruction by analyzing data on how well students have achieved stated 
edcuational objectives. " ■ ' 

The t)urpose of instructional development, obviously, is directed 
townrd the improvement of college Instruction. Instructional develop- 
ment then offers the college instructor, opportunity to:""' 

A. Inform students In a meaningful form what they are to learn 
to do (once he has carefully examined his own philosophy and 
purposes)'. 
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li . Match evaluations to objectives; no longer will objective 
or essay teats ^'cover" the total content of a course -all 
reading's, texts, lectures and discussions, 

C» Change student gi^ading from a normative, competitive grading 
pattern to one'based on accomplishment or achievement of a 
criterion ~ a standard by which one can judge if a student 
has indeed accomplished the objective. 

D. Validate and revise his instruction - if students don't 

achieve objectives, analysis of the instructional strategies 
may suggest ways the instructor can revise his study units 
or teaching, 

K. ^^xperiment with new instructional techniques - developing a 
learning module {objectives, strategies, and evalua*tion) is^ 
basic to newer instructional techniques such as computer 
assisted instruction (CAI), instructional television (ITV), 
programmed learning, individualized packages, self-pacing, 
audio-tutor ials , mediated learning, gaming, simulation, in- 
quiry, etc. 

F. 'Xplore different strategies in his instruction once he frees 
himself from emphasis on presenting subject matter informa- 
tion only t^hrcugh le^ctures. If the basic knowledge of a 
coirae (facts, concepts, generalizations, theories, laws, etc.) 
can be modularized the instructor is freed to perform -the 
higher levels of teaching, for example 

1. Using more important levels of thinking than memory and 
recall (i.e., application, analysis, evaluation) 

2. Dealing with student questions, reaction o, Ideas, 
values In the preciouo hours of class 
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5. Deallnp with new arras of educational roncern, sach a^ 
f^larl f Iratlon , Interpersonal relations, gaming 
and simulation, mediated instrurtlon. Independent study, 
Inquiry/discovery models. 
A. working with students In small groups or on a one-to- 
one baslR to Increase possibilities of humanistic 
learning where emotions and values can surface and be 
better understood and dealt with; 
5. ?:ncouraglng creativity and Innovat Iveness as Instractors 

free themselves from the constraints of the traditional 
' lecture and larg^-group presentations, ^ 

« 

Instructional Development and Staff Development Relationships 

Ini conceptualizing this worlcshcp, the design staf.f made «^everal 
banlc assumptions about the nature of staff development and Instruc- 
tional development, and how these were Interrelated. 

. Assumption 1: The purpose of any staff development program Is 
to provide opportunities for college staff to Increase their effect- 
■ iveness, brought about by relevant changes In organizational struc- 
tures, Instructional processes, and personal/attl tudlnal character- 
lotlcfl.' The end result of a good staff development program should be 
to help the college staff better meet the intellectual, social, and 
personal needs of students. 

Assumption ?: The purpose of instructional development is to 
bring together all college resources tow(i rd the Improvement of class- 
room instruction and the creatldn of more and better educational alter- 
natives toward meeting the emerging needs of a diverse student body.. 

Assumption 3: Because both instructional development and staff 
■*dovulopment focus on the Improvement of student learning, these may 

ERIC 



be vlewedf as functions that relate and overlap In a myriad of ways. 
A major dlfft-rence between Instructional development and staff 
d'iv»ilopm'^nt may lie In the audience that Is the target of these two 
prot^rarris; while staff development targets on behavior of total 
college staff personnel, instructional development concentrates more 
dlr»:fctly on student behaviors. The assumption is made that any di- 
raennlon of staff development must be related to instructional im- 



provera'^nt in some meaningful way. Otherwise, how may a college 
Justify use of limited resources toward staff Improvement? 




Assuraptipn ^: If each of these two programs staff • development * 
nnd instructional development - begins with the need^ to solve 
currlcular and instructional situations (or problems), then a systems 
approach to problem solving may be applied to the development of 
feasible, specfic solutions to staff development and instructional 
developm*>nt problems. 

Based on such an ansuraption, the workshop staff was able to 
eynth^nl/e a single systematic development model that could be 
applied to designing developmental programs in either staff develop- 
ment or instructional development, 
A Sys temn Mod el 

Figure 5 presents the model that we hope will provide you a 
systematic approach to developing either staff development or in- 
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I NEFJ)S MASSES 5KENT 



II STRA]:^Y DEVELOPMENT 



A, Id'intify educational 
need (problem) 

Identify audience 

G, State ^oal8 

D, Specify management tasks 



A, Define objectives 

B, Prepare criterion meaeares 

C, State strategies 

D, Specify resources needed 

. E, Construct prototype program 



HI nVALUATION 

A, State evaluation 
t^^chn Iques 

B, Test prototype 

G • Analyze/ summarize 
evaluation data 



IV PROGRAM REVISION 

A, Review ev&luation summary 

B, Redesign/modify program 

C, Implement redesign 



S-YSTEMATIC PROCnSS MODEL KOR 
STAl'V AND INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMEl^lT 
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stractlonal development programs fb;" your college. The major fgcas 
of this workshop wllL be on working through staff development and. ' ^ 
instructional develoomerit problems toward tent-a-tlV^ ' solutions, usinji 
this model 6s a guide. 

This prototype Is offered as a process model , setting forth a 
'series of separate, but interrelated activities that will guide your 
progress toward the stated objectives of instructional development 
or staff development programs. 

A Model for Devuluplng Instruotional Develooment/Staf f Development 

« > *. 

Programs 

There are four major components in this systematic program 
development model: needs assessment, strategy development, Evalua- 
tion and program revision. Under e«ch of these planning functions, 
some sub-functions have been identified that are considered necessary 
to aohl'^ve the major futiction. 

Let us examine these major and sub- functions individually, as 
thene wiTl be J,he nouroes of workshop activities later on. 

A. Needs asse^^sment - This function includes all the steps in- 
volved in identifying and stating the educational needs of a 
college staff and its stud^ts. A need majr> be defined as 
the deficiency between present knowledge, skills and atti- 
tudes of a learner (considered as a staff member or a student) 
and those knowledges, skills and attitudes thought necessary 
to perform at a stated level of mastery toward the improvement 
of education. This is a deliberate attempt to identify the 
gap between the status quo of current practice and what it 
might bo. 

Four sub- functions have been tentatively identified under Needs ^ 
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1. Identify th^ educational need or needs. At this initial 
fltage, one attempts to spell out perceived deficiences or 
gap? between current and expected knowledge, skills and 
attitudes. The sources of such needs may range from ob- 
servation of current practices through interviews or study 
group sessions (e.g., brainstorming) to search out hidden 
needs. Need statements may take the form of a question 
(e.g, How can we provide for career counseling off campusV) 
or a descriptive statem^^nt (e.p., We need an inservice pro- 
gram for secretarial staff who wish to upgrade their skills 
and/or Job levels) . ' ^ ' , ^ 

?. Identify the audience or target popup.ation. "Who specifically 
is the target of the needs study, and hence, the resultant 
educational program? Do all selected ranks or grades need 
the same degree and intensity of staff or instructional de- 
velopment?* At this stage, one specifies thp r>haraoteri sties 
of potential learners - by the knowledge, skills and attitudes 
proftent at the time of assessment, as well as pertinent 
characteristics of the target group. For example, one may 
Identify all instructors with ten years experience who have 
not been involved in professional education -iurlr.ef thnl l\tue 
(or) all entering students who have scored below ah estab- 
lished pcore on a standardized test in communication skills. 

3. State program goals. Based on the needs asaes^i^t, program 
developers begin to turn needs into broad, gen'5'ml statements 
of purpos^^ as guides to future planning* Goal statements 

1-0 • 
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ftr-~ non-pperl f ir , long ring's, futuristic results toward 
whl'^h <?ffort Is to be dlrert^d. For example: 

a. By 1980, to develop career development centers in City 
X to be located in various downtown sites read^ily 
available to residents and staffed by certificated 
counselors with programs aimed at walk-in clients. 

b. To d-'velop a series of alternate ways for secretarial 
staff to upgrade knowledge;* skills or attitudes toward 
raising, Job levels. 

Soecifv management tasks. At this point, program developers 
(staff development or instructional development) need to 
examine tasks, res'^onslbllltl es , and time estimate alter- 
natives for achlevlrg the stated goals. What resources are 
necessaryV Who will be .responsible for program organiza- 
tion, administration, bu"?getj supervision, training, etc . V 
A task/reflponsibility chart may s;rve to delineate authority 
and responsibility among college personnel for meeting 
management taskp: 

^ ojQa)>.o o :J>> \ ^ so 

4^050 0)0)0) 'd^aJ CO oJOCT o> 
(d^hO) ao)® :jo^ oJh iJ^:*^*^ ^ ? 
RFSPONSIblLITY ^ ^ 

Prenident 1-28 
Vice president 

Dean l-??5 
Instructional 

developer 1-18 ?-l5 3-10 

Staff developer 1-18 2-^ 2-15' 3-10 

Faculty 
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rthat bogfln aa a problem or need for a sperlfled audience has 
novt moved throu^/h dovelopniental stages to formulation of a goal - " 
oUU.ro^.nt{n) and identification of college personnel responsibilities 
and tfinka. 

. Tne developer now is rviady to consider a' variety of strategies 
or alternatives for achieving a specific goal or result 'called. 
fltratet:y development. 

B. Strat-JKV Development ^ 
1. Goals, those rather broad and non-specific end state- 
ments roust now be translated into a series of instruc- 
tional objectives - clear, concise^ specif i'c state- 
ments of observable actions that will, when accomplished, 
reveal thnt the need or gap has been decr(^sed or 
alleviated. / ' 

Instructional objectives tell us what the target 
population will be able to do at the co.mpletion of the 
educational experiences provided. These descriptive 
statements contain throe major components; 

^' "^^^ performance conditions under which the observ- 
able behavior will occur (i.e., the givens). 
b. The obs ery ed performance or behavior (an action or 
product) to be demonstrated by the learn-?r after 
completion of the appropriate learning strategies. 
' ^ • '^^'^ criterion oX success or acceptable standard of 
achievement, or degree of mastery of the observed 
' performance when completed. 
• ^ For example: 
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a) ulven X dollars from the Innovation Fund, and one 
quarter released time, design five aadlo-4,itorlal 
Inetrartlonal modules for a college chemistry 
course to meet the needs of allied health students, 
each module to demonstrate that the student has 



mastered the knowledge (concepts) stated In that 
module by receiving a pcore of at least Q0% on an 
instructor prepared wratten objective examination. 



b) Given a non-functlonlng automobile, the automotive 
mechanics student will correct the. malfunction 
(after appropriate diagnostic tests) so thr.t the 
automobile will operate efficiently on a five mile 



State strategies necessary to achieve objective. Once 
objectives are stated c/Learly, we can now select among 
alternatives for accompli s)ilng our objectives. The 
objectives, in fact, should themselves suggest the 
kinds of strategies called for\ In a subsequent paper, 
Dr. Sink will suggest three possl\)lj3 alternative strat- 



egies for reducing a need: environmen*tal change, 

motivational liicenvtives and instruction. He will also 

present suggestior^o about the type of educational ex- 
\ 

periences deemed most effective and efficient for adult 
learning. 

But briefly, at this stage, the developer attempts 
to prut together the best mix of experiences, instruc- 
tional techniques, media, and types of interactions be- 




test run with class Instructor present. 
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^ween learners and Instructors thought optimal for 
achieving the objectives. In instructional development, 
strategies focus on changing student behaviorB (cognitive 
aff eotive a-nd/or psychomotor) ; in staff development, 
'Strategies aim at change in faculty behaviors (instruc- 
tional, personal/attitudinal or organizational). 

Remember, initial strategies are generally hypo- 
theses. Only when the strategies appear to bring about 
the achievement of stated instructional^ objectivvijs can 
they be said to be appropriate, meaningful and valid. 
h. Specify resources needed. The developer can now begin 
to designate and assemble the varied resources specified 
in the iBtrategy - this includes funds, college personnel, 
facilities, equipm*ent, print and non-print media, con^ 
sultantfl and the setting up of calendars and time lines. 
Listing resources needed to accomplish the obje'ctives 
helps the developer to determine which resources are 
currently available and which still need to be obtained 
or developed. 

5. Construct prototype program. During this step, all the 
Subcomponent parts of the program are drawn together in 
a package - the objectives, the resources, the 
strategies, and the criterion measures. The package 
elements are analyz.ed to see that all components are 
related logically and that no key steps in the develop- 
^^^''mWr^rocess have been overlooked. The integrated pack- 
age may be checked against the Program ^valuation Ch^^ck- 
11st, prior to preliminary testing during the evaluation 
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stage to determine its validity; 
Evaluation 

!• State evaluation techniques. At this step (or prefer- 
ably earlier), the evaluation measures shoald be clearly 
designated • The key rule here is; evaluation meisur^s 
must test the same performances or behav lors *epecif ied 
in the instructional objectives 4 The developer has at' 
his disposal a wide variety of evaluation measures 
classified under <fchree h^eadings: tests, self-report and 
observational techniques. Examples of these measures 
follow: 

■ 

a* Tests 

1) Oral and written 

2) Informal and standard 

3) Essay and objective 

4) Mastery, survey and diagnostic 

5) Individual and group 

6) P-erf ormance , verbal and non-verbal 

7) Speed and power 

These may be used to measure what staff or student 
knoi(/s (cognition) ^ 

b, Splf-report techniques 

1) Interview - p 

2) Questionnaire 

» 

These may measure consequences or results of what 
the staff does 

c, ^ Observational measures ^ 

1) Anecdotal records 

2) Checklist 
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3) Rating scales 

A) Soclometrlc procedures 

These ni<?asure consequences of changed behavior. 
Some developers prefer to state their criterion measures at 
the beginning stages of development, even before they write de- 
scriptive objectives, as the criterion measure Is the "ultimate 
operational measure of what you are trying to teach. ""^ For 
example, the developer may need to ask at ^an early stage 

- What auestlons do I want the learner to be able to 
answer and what Is the minimal level of performance for 
an acceptable answer? 

- - Vvhat problems do I want the learner to be able to colve, 
and what Is the minimal level of performance for an 
acceptable solution? ) 

- What actions or tasks do I want the learner to be able 

^ to carry out, and what Is the minimal level of performance 

for an acceptable action or task?^ ^ 
In evaluation of staff development programs, with Its com- 
ponents of organizational structure, Instructional process, and 
personal/attltudlnal dimensions, the following types of evalua- 
tion measurers are suggested: 

a. Organizational structure: self- report techniques (in- 
terview or questionnaires), observational measures 
(rating scales, soclometrlc scales) 

b. Instructional process: tests (any type related to the 
objective), self-report techniques, observational 
measures ^ 

0. Personal/attltudlnal: self-report techniques, observa- 
tlonal measures • . ^ VI 
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The Instructional developer may want to use teste or 
Qbservatlonal measures to validate the inp^tructlonal modales 
/i£4!epidVt?hes8 with 8tudent?s cognitive or psychomotor learning. 
SetUf- report terhnl^oes and observational measures may serve to 
check the modules effect on student motivation and interest, 
his work habits, his problem areas in completing the modules, 
his likes a«d dislikes about the module, and other personal 
and covert reactions to the module or program. • 

2. Teflt the prototype in field .tryout . The completed program 
needs to be tested with a small sample of the target popu- 
lation,, The purpose here ie to seek validation of the ' 
package elements - objectives, strategies and evaluation 
procedures, as well as gaining learner reactions to the pro- 
cedures. Methods of collecting data will need to be speci- 
fied and appropriate data collection forms designed. 

3. Analyze and summarize evaluation data. The results of the 
field <i|yout will need to be summarized, and suggestions for 
revision compiled. 'This step may best be done by ah outside 
objective analyst who will look at the jarogram through less 
biased eyes than the develo'per. The key rule here is - how 
well did the learners achieve the instructional obj'ertlvesV 
In addjtion^ yoj may need to ^look at learner raaponses 
duMng the tryout, ses^rching for error responses, observing 
motivation and interest, "seeking studeijt statements about 
what(- may have been confusirtg-or difficult, or inadequate in 
directions and exercises. 
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i* I OF ram Rev 1b Ion 

1. Review of the evaluation summary. The evaluation 

, * , . . t 

- 8jmmary^"?^ed8rtrcorfta^rthe r«j<i!if ts * o f the'prelim'i'nary ' 
evaluation tryout: how well were the objectives met by 
the target sample; how did learners react to the learn- 
ing strategies; what problems/a rase daring the tryout 
for d.9velopers and learne^i^whlch strategy /components 
performed, well and whicl/ failed and why..' ThJs summary 
is reviewed caref ullv/towArd establishing the critical"'' 
revisions that neejf to be made toward the redesign and/ 
or modif ication,/6f^ the program package. 

2. Redesign/modification of program. Based on the review ' 
of the evalifetion summary, revision of program elements 

Is made. Revision should be made primarily toward in- 
creasing learner performance on the criterion measures,' 
but learner response data during the program is-also , 
considered valuable. * 

3. Implement redesigned program. Depending on the amount 
*nd kinds of revision, the developer will now decide if 
the modified program (a) needs further field testinp with 
a niSw target population sample, or (b) if the/ modifica- 
tions were so minor, that the/prournm cnn n^w b-> 

mented full scale with the target population. 

t 

It is hoped that the evaluation/program revision cycle 
will continue for the life of the program. It is pri- 
marily through this continiing evaluation that a program 
may be kept vital, dynamic and current to the needs' of ' 
college staff and Btud.en"ts. 
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ConcluBlon a * 

In the next year/, the coimiunl ty/junlor college will be faced 
wlXA* neV'protrlJ^fn^'^f ctirrloWar •a^rtdv^infittriuction^l, qj^^^^ - z^- 

attemptH to meet t.he "diverse needs of a diverse student body" with 
steady-state personnel, facilities and budgets. Iraprovement*s In 
college Instruction and services most likely will need to be genera- 
ted within* the ex lEjtlng . college , The systematic development model 
offers a process for program Improvement that encompasses three 
major operational characteristics^, 

A. Instrjctlopal 'development ar>d *4>aff <ievelopment are con- 
sidered products"of team effort;''"^ ^ 

B • ^Instructional development^ an<J staff development focus on the 

, user of the programs^ rai^hQr than *bn the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes of convehtlonai dev elopmen^/^rogram . 

C. Instructional development and staff development provide for a 
' continuous cycle of trial and revision until defined perform- 

ance criteri-^ are achieved. 

It is hoped that this mori*^l offejs the program developer a set 
of repllcable, tested procedures 'that can be used for the development • 
of Infltructional developm.^niT'^d staff development programs, whether^ 
these are viewed as separate'or integrated unities. 

The symposium staff hopes that this developmental model and the 
workBhop derived from it "emerge as the basis (for future) commitment 
to Informed, rapid evolution - rather than irrational and Immediate 
revolution - in a time of critical demands upon beleaguered educa- 
tional Institutions."^ 
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INTRODUCTION 

\ 

The leveling off of college enrollments and the stabilization of the 
college staff has brought an increased awareness of the importanjce of providing 
for the development of . existing staff at all levels. This awareness has brought 
increases in both matbrill and human resourtes, Futth^r, it has b^n predicted 
(O'Bannion) that this support for staff development will continue to increase in 
the 1980* s. While the idea of increasing the effectiveness of our institutions 
thrpugh staff development is an exciting one, staff development programs must be 
carefully planned if they are to meet this high level expectation, 

A carefully planned staff development program, -as in most educational 
ventures, depends to a great extent on the degree of success with which three 
important tasks are accomplished. 

1. Identifying worthwhile, educational objectives, 

2. Identifying optimal strategies for realizing educational objecjiives. 

3. Identifying evaluation procedures that effectively measure 
educational objectiyes. 

It is the purpose of this paper to e^tplore some of the techniques and 

procedures avafiable for the accomplishment of these three tasks. To do this, 

each task will be considered separately via information available from a new 

and emerging field of study call'ed instructional development. Instructional 

development is in a sense that field that seeks to study the processes ^d 

Interactions related to the three tasks listed above. By utilizing tiie 

procedures and techniques already available to us through the field of 

instructional development designs for crearting effective staff development 

programs can be accomplished. Following such designs should yield benefits 

far beyond those normally expected. 
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TASK I: IDENTIFYING WORTHWHILE EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

Worthwhile educational objectives for staff development are objectives 
designed to meet the real needs of a specific staff at a specific Institution. - 
The necessary first step thert to Identifying worthwhile educational objectives 
for a staff Is to Identify their educational needs. Applied to staff develop- 
ment an educational need can be defined as: fy^ ' 

"...any condition In which there Is a deficiency In know- 
ledge, skills pr attitudes that keeps a staff- member from 
performing his or her job at the required level^'of mastery..." 
Fortunately instructional developers have designed a technique for 
identifying educational needs known as needs assessment. 

While needs assessment -holds a number of interpretations (Sink, 1972) it 
is generally explained as some sort of process that seeks to identify defi- 
ciencies which can hopefully be alleviat^ through education. 

To do a needs assessment foi; staff development will necessitate identify- 
ing the knowledge, skills, and attitudes required of a staff job, and then con- 
trasting the staff 's^urrent behaviors with those required. In this way the 
gap between what we want aiid what we have _ is identified. This gap is the educa- 
tional need. 

^^^"^'^'^^ Current Educational Need 

Knowledge (k) _ " Knowledge (k) = (or. deflciegcy) 

Skills (s) Skills (s) 

Attitudes (A) Attitudes (A) * 

IdentlfylnR Required Knowledge. Skills and Attitudes (KSA ) ^ 

Identifying required (KSA) can at first seem a monumental task. Making an 
early decision based on the amount of information available to you about a 
particular staff job, hwever, greatly .simplifies the task. When a relatively 
large amount of information about the needs of a particular job is available 



the incre open-ended questionnaires or Interviews should be avoided and the 
more sln^jllfled sortings techniques such as variations of the Delphi technique 
should be used. On the other hand, when, relatively little^ Information is available 
about the needs of a particular job, more open-end quest lonkaires or Interviews 
are not^only pr^erred bfct; ijsually necessary in oxdgjr^o generate information on 
the needs of a staff job. ^ ^ ^ I 

Open ended Sorting 



Large amount 
of Information 



Small amount 
of information 

A 





Optimal 


Optimal 





Selecting needs assessment techniques according to the amount of 
information available. * 

0 

* ^ 

One^taff \oh for which large amounts of information is available is teaching. 
Tremendous efforts have gone into the identification of the (KSA) necessary to do 
good teaming. Ma^y of these efforts have resulted very clear competency 
statements. One of particular interest is the Okey and Brown (1973) list. 

The Okey-Broihi list includes con^etencies across seven broad functions of 
teaching and across three levels (for beginning, experienced and master teachers'). 

It would, seem unwise to start to identify recjulred (KSA) from scratch when 
such descriptions already exist. ^ 'Ihla doesn^t mean, however, that >oa mi^lit not 
add to or delete from th^se lists as local requirements are identified. (Sink, 197A) 

An example of a staff job for, which little Information is availabJre is the* 
division secretary. There are, no lengthy list of coii5)etencles for this staff job. 
We are all very aware, however, of the inqjortance of such jobs. To determine 
the (KSA) required of a division secretary will then beit be Identified through 



the use of gome type of open-ended questionnaire or 
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lew. 



Davies (1971) has syggested a way to save considerable time when using 
these techniques. He suggests that we spend most of the time interviewing 
those people that already possess the (KSA) required of the job. He calls 
this person the "master". The "master" in* this case is not necessarily the 
best at the job, but rather anyone who is effectively and efficiently doing 
the job. 

This is important because if we use the very best staff membfer to 
M^ft^fy ^KSA^ foi;^gD^ticular job our expectation will be set too high V The 
consequence of such a procedure would be to over spend fn training the staff. \ 

t 

Conversely, it we choose staff members that d6 not possess all the (KSA) to do 
the job, training will be too brief and the staff will remain deficient. 

One last thing that is important to this part of doing a need assessment 
is tto check with all the people that have an interest in the job. This is 
as true of situations requiring open-ended techniques as it is for sorting j 
techniques. 

. Identifying Current Knowledge^ Skills and Attitudes (KSA) 

Identifying the degree to which the required (KSA) are already part of 
the staff * s behavior is the next important part of a needs assessment. Such an 
Approach will avoid training in unnecessary areas and seeks to highlight the 
usefulness of what (KSA) a staff already possess. 

In many cases measuring devices will need to be constructed. A few 
competency lists for teachers do come with matching measuring tools but most 
do not. What is important is that tlie measurement match with the (KSA) listed 
in the first part of the needs assessment. For example, if a teaching requirement 
is to identify knowledge and higher- than-knowledge level objectives with ninety 
percent accuracy then the measure should look something like this. 
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Peside each statement below write K if it is a knowledge level 
objective and H if it is higher than knowledge. 

a. Given statements that describe the functions of the 

major organs of the body (heart, stomach, lungs, etc.)> 
identtfy the name of the organ described. 

b. Given any pair of numbers less than 10, state their sum. 

^ Acceptable performance is giving at least 18 or 20 such 

problems correctly in two. minutes. 

c. Demonstrate the presence of microscopic life*ln the 

water when provided with a sample of pond water. 

d. Calculate- the percentage of gan^es won when given the 

won and lost record for a team (for example, a 
basketball team has won six and lost nine games). , 



> ' T-^ If a s§gj^ej^ri§]. ^requirement is to tj^e 60 words per minute, then the 
measure in this case must be a performance test. If this type c^f^easure- 
raent is unfamiliar to the reader, Mager's book Measuring Instructional Intent 
. will make for a del ightful ^way to learn the protedure. 
Identifying the Educational Need>^(or Deficiency) 

Identifying the educational need is the third and easiest part of a 
needs assessment if the first two parts have been done well. What /.s done Is 
to identify the gap between the required (KSA) and the current (KSA) possessed 
by a staffs For example, the secretarial skill of typing 60 words/minute with 
only one><5Tror, may be set as a required skill. When a secretary is tested a.nd 
found to type okO words/minute with two errors the educational need (deficiency) 
is to increase th\ secretary ' s typing skill by twenty words/minute while 
decreasing their erns^rs by o^e. 

Another way to idenbis^ the educational need is to use sampling techniqvies. 
For example, if we test a samplittg. of the teaching staff on live competencies 
we can determine an estimate of the pen>^tages of staff that are already 
proficient in each competency. Consider the o^mgetencies listed below: 
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Competency 

n 
n 

H 
#5 
etc. 



Sample % 
Currently Pos'sessihg 
Competency 

87% 
41% 
52% 
897. 
217. 
etc. 



Sample percentage of the Staff already profi- 
ciejit. in,^ compete noj^-. 



of rraming than competencies two. tkree and five. While this technique is 
not as accurate as measuring each sjaff member's competency, it is infinitely 
quicker and easier. 

We have now examined some, bu/ not all of the procedures and methods 
for completing a needs ass.essment/ We have explored two broad ways of iden- 
tifying required (KSA) . a principle for measuring ^the current (KSA) and two 
alternatives for identifying the gap (or educationll need) between required 
and current (tSA) , Next we will consider ways of meeting educational needs. 
Meeting Identified Needs 

Meeting identified needs can be done in three broad ways: 
!• By changing the work environment 
^ 2, By increasing motivation 
3. By education. 

Consider the secretarial skills mentioned earlier. /I't was determined 
that the desired typing speed was 60 word/minute and that many secretaries 
wore typing at JfO words/minute. The question is: What are our alternatives 
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It can be determined that competencies one and four are less in need 
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in (Tecreasing this gap? We might naturally jump to the conclusion that a train- 

V * 

ing program is what is needed. However, there are several other alternatives 
that should be considered. The alternatives for decreasing a need generally 
fall into three categories: 
1 • Environment 

2, Motivation 

3. Instruction 

All three^need to be considered. In the case cA the secretaries, the ehviron- 
mental factors may be interfering with their typfhg^eed. Perhaps there are 
unnecessary InteFrxiptions , or the typewriters are manuaKlnstead of electric, 
or the noise level i^s so high .that it interferes with the secretaries' concen- 
tration. Simply changing some or all of these may solve the problem and^-rfeet' 



the need without aiiy training at all. 

The secon^/bf the altetnatives has to do wi^ motivation. Do the secre- 
tarigs-feel the^ work is worthwhile? Perhaps increased recognition or rewards 
can be enough to get the secretaries to meet the need. After all the secre- 
taries do already know how to type. What is needed is to get them to type faster. 

ITiirdly, we^ may determine that there is indeed a need £<?r training. That is, 
there are certain things the secretaries do not know that require training. It 
is at th^s Voint that training objectives should be written from the identified 
needs. 

' / 

Wliile these throe ways to meet needs have been considered separately It 

I 

should be kept in mind that they j:an be used in various combinations. Wo may 
find in t4ie example above that what, is needed is both hew typewriters and a s>3- 
tem of rew^s for increasing typing speed., In any case, training should be one 
of the lafft considerations due to its high cost and due to the realization that 
training may not work if other factors are ctausing the problem. ^ 

In summary, worthwhile educational objectives are objectives resulting from 



clearly Identified needs that may be' met most effectively through some sort of 
educational program. This necessarily means that other alternatives to educa- 
tion (I.e.. envlrbnmental solutions and/or motivation solutions) ' have' been con- 



) 



side red. 
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TASK II: IDENTIFYING OPTIMAL STRATEGIES FOR REALIZING OBJECTIVES 

♦ 

With 'the identification -of the objectives that require sonte* sort of edu- 
cational experience comes the questiori of how to design edticational experirnccs 
for realizing the objectives. The degree o^ success involved in designing 
effective educational exp^erience for realizing staff development objectives 
will depend heavily on the recognition that: 

1. Adults require special educational strategies, and that: 

2. Adults know a great deal more than we usually think. 

By considering these two factors in designing educational experiences 
for staff development we can design programs that are both effective and 
efficient. 
Discovery Strategies 

By the time we are adults we all have a rather well defined view of the 
' world and how. we ?relate to that world. As a result, changing our views or 
getting us to look at something differently requires special strategies. In 
essence, these stra^tegies must be ones that help us discover things for our- - 
selves. Simple tell and do approaches generally won't have much affect on 
adults. ^ 

Educational experiences for adults must be so designed as to allow people 
to discover for themselves the worth or value of an idea. Two methods used 
to assist in helping adults discover things for themselves are instructional ^ 
gaifies and/or simulations and self-directed study. 

Instructional Gahv^s and/or Simulation \ ^ 

Not all but mo^tNLnstr games and/or simulations are directed 

toward discovery of -ideas, concepts and/dr^nel^tionships. Take for example 
GAMEgameT^^AMEgame is an instructional /Simulation-game in which pebplc learn 
to design, use and evaluate educational 
V 
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GAMEgame is played in four sessions, A description of each'session and 
the activities for the players are described in Appendix 

What is important about GAMEgame is that it is structured in such a way 
that people discover how games might be used, 'designed and evaluated, through 
actually experiencing what it is like to be a gam*e designer. It is this kind 
of discovery expe>rience that can effectively provide"" adults with the educational 
expedience needed to decrease their educational needs, 

Self-Directed Study 

Another general strategy for staff cjeyelopment is that of self-directed 
study. This has worked well witlf adults when carefully stated educational 
objectives have been prepared. In this strategy staff are simply asked ^o 
' accomplish u:he objectives given them in any way they wish," 

Mager and Clark (1963) reported on a study in which this was tested. 
Adult studei?^^ were presedted with carefully stated objectives a^kd asked to 
accomplish the objectives in any way they lijced. T^e teaching staff was 
available, but would only answer questions put to them. The adult student 
finished the course in 657. less time than used in the usual course of study ^ 
The adult student^ also ap^eafcred to be as well, if not betted equipped than ^ 
the graduates of the traditional course, ' 

The main advantage inherent in such an approach seems to ^e in its ability 
to capitalize on what people already know, 

^Realizing that adults know more that\ we oftoa think is paramount to . 
putting on effective staff development programs. It is only those things 
they do not know that should be gf concern to us. It is, however, ijrtportanL 
to note that while theie^if not a great deal of difference in what adults know, 
the quality of what they know varies greatly (Gilbert., 196^ Ddvies, 1971), 

You may, for instance, say you know nothing about developing black and 



white photographic prints, but this is not true. If you examine all the oper- 

/' 

ation a photographer uses to develop prints, you will find you can already do 
most of them. Nevertheless, the few operations you have not acquired prevent 
you from making a black and white print/ In terms of what the photographer 
and you know, there is little difference between, you; in terms of the value 
of what you know, you are worlds apart. 

Once it is recognized that adults have already acquired most of what they 
need to know to do a job, we can get on to providing an educational program only 
on those things they do not know. Follo)5Jing such a procedure will greatly in- 
crease the' vdlue of what a staff knows. This should bring benefits far beyond 
what would normally be expecte<3 from staff development programs. 
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TASK III: IDENTIFYING EVALUATION THAT EFFECTIVELY MEASURE EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

After a careful analysis of staff needs and designing strategies optimal 
for mooting staff needs it remains to* be seen if our strategies worked. That 
is, did the job aid, educational programs, changes in the environment and 
motivational approaches meet the needs of the staff. To decide on an appro- 
priate evaluation procedure (or procedures) it is important that we realize 
from the start that tfee evaluation should be dVne for the purpose of^ improving 
the staff and the staff development program and should not be used in punitive 
ways (O'Bannion). Designing evaluation measures for punitive reasons will 
surely mean certain destruction to a staff development program. 

To begin developing evaluation measures for the purpose of improving the 
staff development program and for providing feedback to the staff, it is help- 
ful to keep a basic rule in mind: 

The evaluation measures should match the desired per- 
formances as closely as is reasonably possible. 

To do this it is important to evaluate on one or more of three things: ' 

1. What the staff knows (cognition) 

2. What the staff can do (performance) 

3. The results of what the staff does^ (consequences) . 
Measuring Cognition ' | 

Measuring what the staff knows can often be done with paper and pencil tests. 
Such tasks as writing behavioral objectives, ranking a list of tasks to be done 
in one day according to a set of prioritio.q , ot describing procedures for stu- 
dent motivation are all examples of tasks that can be measured in this way. 
Measuring Performance 

Measuring what the staff can do usually reyuir^^assessment on the job (i.e,, 
classroom, work station, etc) For example, performai/ces such as tutoring stu- 
dents, conducting discussions, or administering tests arc all interactive skills 
and require assessment while on the job. 
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If it is not possible to assess these kinds of skills on the job then a 
simulation such as peei;* teaching is needed.. 

While most performance tasks need to be measured on the job a second 
group of performance tasks may be learned and measured apart from the job, 
^ e.g., preparing criterion referenced test, operating audio visual equipment, 
or filling out divisional work budget sheet. While the context of the job 
may have some effect on the ability of people to perform in these tasks it 
should have minimal effects while still giving you a measure of performance. 
Various instruments may be used for the measurement of performance tasks. 
Observation instruments such as the Flanders interaction analysis (1970) are 
important tools for measuring teacher perfor5iiarfC€y Video and audio taping can 
be prepared and coded for various performance --^tcills^ 

vJKat is important is to make sure your instruments) m^sure all the aspects 
of performance that are important. To delete any impor^nt performance w-ill 
surely reduce the probability of the staff member being able to do what is 
expected. ^ ^ . 

M easuring Consequences 

Measuring the consequenpes of «'taff development is perhaps the most impor- 
^ tant yet most neglected of the three types of evaluation. To measure the conse- 
quences of staff "development is to determine how staff actions have affected 

\ 

beliavior. ff it is the division secretary, you must focus on the behaviors of 
faculty, supervisors or other personn^^l directly affected by the secretary's 
actions. ,^ 

Consequence measures will be ^ diverse as the objectives the staff is 
attempting to accomplish. If a |Cacher is attempting to teach students to identify 
mineral*;, then a post-test on identifying minerals will indicate the degree to 

which the students and the leanher have succeeded. Similarly, if a librarian 

o 

has as an objective Increasing voluntary use of the professional reading room 
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by faculty, then discreet che^l<^on the number'^^facultji^ using the reading ^oom 
wi.ll bt' t\\v means of measuring the degree to which the librarian has been success 
^ fuU \ 

A great deal of emphasis has recently been put on this type of evaluation, 
•llieso efforts seem to be correctly directed. Teachers should be^valuated by 
what students can do and librarians should be evaluated on whether students and 
faculty use their service. At this time, however, using consequence as the only 
criterion of competence seems unt;iJe, We must therefore, rely on all three types 
of evaluation to determine , the success of staff development. 





UMMARY 



lliis paper has suggested thad th^success of staff development programs 
will depend to a great extent on oJt abjility to perform three'tasks: 
1. Identifying worthwhile educational objectives 
2* Identifying optimal strategies for realizing objectives 
3, Identifying evaluation procedures that effectively measure educational 
objectives. 

The technology- f rora the field of instructional development was used to 

suggest techniques, procedures and basic considerations regarding the three 

t 

tasks, ^ 

While it is easy to agree that these are important or even essential tasks 
to the success of staff deifelopment, perfoj-ming the task will take a great deal 
of effort and skill. If do not' over-comprise ourselves in performing each 
task, the rewards of having an effective, competent and happy staff stands to ^ 
be a most satisfying reward. 
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Crow|n^dissati3faction with the quality of instruction in the 
United Slates has led to^ suggest ions that teacher certification be 
based upon clearly defined performance criteria. The states of 
California, Florida and New York, for example, are now instituting 
.surh performance-based systems. It is likely that many other states 
will follow. 

No satisfactory description of the components of^a p^ormance- 
based system of teacher training curr^Qtl>^ however. Aside 

from belng^able to describe general system characteristics (e.g., 
prespecified operational objectives, objective-ba^ Instruction 
and evaluation), little attention has been given to specif ic.^^com^ 
potencies that must be developed, the manner in which these compet- 
encies are interrelated, and procedures by which they can be taught 
*to pre- and in-service teachers. 

In this paper, we will present an organizational scheme for 
^ identifying and classifying skills for teacher training programs. 
We will also list the competencies we have identified and describe 
a delivery system for making the training available Lo teachers in 
pre-service or on-the-job locations. 

Performance-Based Teacher Training, (PBTT ) 

Performance-based systems of teacher training are based on the 
assumption that a set of skills, attitudes and cognitions exists whose 
possession increases the^likelihood of. a person being a successful 



f 

teacher. ^ 

A further assumption of PBIT programs is that at least a portion of^ 
these skills, attitudes and cognitions can be identified, stated in/oper- 
atlonal terms, and promoted through inst/uction. In PBTT these goAs are 
stated in advance of instruction. The program developer orien^s^his in- 
struction toward them, and both the training program and^ the teacher 
being trained are evaluated in terms of the trainee's stpility to demon- 
strate mastery of the prespecified objectives. 

This view of learning and instruction reflects the be^iavioral school 
in psychology. Here, learning is vie^d as a change in obseVvable behav- 
ior not attributable to growth or maturation. By altering the*'environ- 
ment in which learners operate, teachers are able to change the behavior 

'4 

\ 

of their students. The teacher is viewed as an interventionist in the 
classroom; clarifying goals, motivating s't^^dents, diagnosing learning 
problems and, in general, aiding students in learning specific knowledge 
and skills. In this manner, the teacher operates >as a learning manager, 
shaping learning through his manipulation of the environment. It is the 
assumption that learning management reflects a set of skills which can be 
identified and taught to pre- and in-service teachers that forms the 
basis for PBTT. PBTT educators attempt tp provide their students, pre- 
sent and future teachers, with skills that will help them produce obser- 
vable behavioral -changes in their students. 

Idenlir ication of Teachlnj^ Skills 

Identification of the objectives for performance-based teacher 

training can pro.cecd in several ways; 

1. By pollinp, interested parties: teachers, principals, 
supervisors, or teacher educators can be asked, what 
skills they think teachers ought to learn. 



2. By poaching from prepared lists: various institutions < 
(cf. Schinidtlein, 1970) and individuals (cf. Houston, 
1971) have listed teaching skills that can serve'as 
sources for objectives. 

3. By observing how experienced teachers act: ' observa- 
tions can be made of master teachers at work in an 
effort to identify the teaching skills they use. 

4. By analyzing the teaching act: Stolurow (1965) and 
others have suggested that teaching skills can be 
Identified by analyzing the psychological require- 
ments for learning to take place. 

The competencies listed in this paper, were identified by using a 
combination of the four methods with an emphasis on the last, analysis 
of the teaching act. Our analysis was strongly influenced by Freider's 
(1970) work in which six teaching functions are identified. These 
functions compose the acronym ODPrlME as follows: 

-0 Formulation of objectives for learning activities 
•D Diagnosis of the learner's instructional needs 

Pr Prescription of instructional activities for -the learner 

T Instruction of the learner 

M Motivation of the learner 

E Evaluation of learner's degree of achievement of objectives 

Tli^e six functions provide neither a mutually exclusive nor a col- 
lectively exhaustive statement of a teacher's functions or responsibili- 
ties. They do, however, describe a large part of a teacher's job and 
provide an organization for identifying specific competencies. For each 
of the six functions, one can identify sets of skills needed to carry 

out that portion of a teacher's total task. These sets of skills are 

> 

called "competency clusters." 

To date, thirty-seven competency clusters have been identified; it 
Is expected that others will be added as our work proceeds. Some of 



these clusters are shown in Figure 1» The rows in the figure represent 
teaching functions. -Each row contains competencies hypothesised as being 
necQ^sary for performing the teaching function assigned to that row. For 
example, the teaching function, "Instruct Learners," has competency cTus- 
ters for tutoring, question-asking, probing and organizing teaching jteams 
Because teachers do not require training in all teaching competenc- 
ies prior to entry into the classroom, the clusters have been grouped 
into three experience le\iels (the three columns in Figure 1). . \ 

Level 1 Basic competencies for noX^ice teacher^ and para- " 
professionals. These skills should be acquired 
either before entry into the classroom or during" 
initial contacts with students. f 

Le^^el 2 Competencies for experienced career teachers. 



These are skills which may best be developed 
through in-service or on-the-job training. 



Level 3 Skills for a master teacher or a teacher assuming 
*• leadership responsibilities (e.g., team leader or 

department head) in addition to teaching. 



Among^^the clusters contained in the sp<iond column, (i.e*, skills to 
be acquired by experienced teachers)^ ^re competencies of objective writ^ 
ing, measuring reading ability organizing peer tutoring. These aire 
skills which an experiBOce^ teacher should be able to perform and relate 
to one of the six teaching functions as indicated. Similarly, other 
clusters are designated for beginning or master teachers. 

For each competency 6^uste^shown on the. Rirld in Figure 1, specific 
outcomes or performance stat^ents have b^n identified. These perfor- 
mance statements, which are list<^d ij^^he Appendix to this paper, opcra- 
tionally describe the major skills \hat comprise each competency cluster. 

X ^- \ 

For example, for the cluster "Using Para-prof es^onals in the Classroom," 
five outcomes have beenNlisted. Th£se are: \ . 



Skill 



^evels 



Teaclu 
Functions* 



ling^ 



SfHvCTFY 
OBJIXTIVES 



DIAGNOSE 
LEARNERS 



PRESCRIBE ^ 
INSTRUCTION 



INSTRUCT 
LEARNERS 



MOTIVATE 
LEARNERS 



LEVEL 1 
Beginning Teacher 



1.10 Writing Objectives 
I** 

1.11 Selecting Objec- 
tives 

1.12 Cognitive, Affec- 
tive and Psycho- 
motor Objectives 



2.10 Constructing Evalu- 
ation Measures 

2.11 Administering and 
Scoring Diagnostic 
Tests 

2.12 Sight, Hearing, 
Speech, and Psycho- 

. logical Testing for 
Teachers 



3.10 Selecting Materials 
and Resources of 
Instruction 

3.11 Prescribing Instruc- 
tion for Individuals 



A. 10 Tutoring 
A. 11 Procedures for In- 
. dividualizing In- 
struction 
A.12^Question Asking 
A.13 JpaHlng a Discussion 
A.IA Effective Learning 
A>15 Teaching for Mastery 



5.10 Student Record 
iCeeping 

3.11 Using Contingency 
Management in the 
Classroom 



LEVEL 2 
Experienced Teacher 



1.20 Writing Objectives 
II 

1.21 Bloom's Taxonomy 

1.22 Affective and 
Psychomotor 
Taxonomies 



2.20 Measuring Reading 
Ability and Read- 
ing Level 

2.21 Using and Interpftet- 
ing Standardized 
Test Scores 



3.20 Organizing Peer 
Tutoring 

3.21 Using Para-pro- 
fessionals in the 
Classroom 



A. 20 Probing Techniques 



5.20 Gaining Stud'ent 
Attention 

/ 



/ 



LEVEL 3 
Master. Teacher 



1.30 Sequencing Ob- 
jectives 



2.30 Identifying Physio- 
logical and Psycho- 
logical^ Disorders 



3.30 Training Para-pro- 
fessionals 

3.31 Matching Students 
with Instruction 

3.32 Developing Instruc- 
tionai Segments 



A. 30 Organizing a Teach- 
ing Team 



5.30 Organizing Contin- 
gency Management 
Programs '\ 

5.31 Conferencing and 
CounStfLlng with 

^ Students and Parent^ 



EVALUATE 
INSTRUCTION 



6.10 Marks and Grades 

6.11 Repotting Progress 
to Students and 
Parents 

6.12 Teacher and Program . 
Evaluation , 



6.30 The Teacher «ih Ex- 
perimenter 

6.31 Evaluating Affective 
Behavior 

6.32 Analyzing Verbal 
Interaction 



*Based on a 
'^^Each title 



FIGURE 1. 
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model by Freider (Edut:ational Technology F^b'iuary , 1970) 

In the chart denotes a module of instruction of varying length. 

An Organization for Teaching Functions, Skills Levels and Training Modules. 
\ -23- ?^ 



a. Identify appropriate and inappropriate uses of para- 
professionals from descriptioiis of teacher behavior/ 

b« Describe a variety of uses for para-prof essional^ in 
the classroom. 

v. Given a description of teaching tasks or a day, ' . 
* , ' select those suitable for the teacher and those for \ 
para-professionals to carry put^ 

dT Prepare olair-x>r written instrucftions for a para- 
professional for a specific task, 

e. Given descriptions of para-prof essiotials in action, 
distinguish appropriate from inappropriate behaviour 
according to a set of ^teaching rules. — — . _ 

^Similar objectives can be f ound^ in the Appendix for each of the 
clusters listed iji Figure 1. Since the competency clusters and set9^ 
of subskills are arbitrarily defined, we realize thait alternative for- 
mulations may exist! Thus*, the clusters and corresponding subskills 
should be viewed as hypotheses subject to reyision as more experience 
and data are gathered. * ^ •s**' 

A prelimidlary study haS been done in which pre'-service teachers, 
employed teaoftK, ,principals/supervisors , and teacher educatcrs clas- 
sified the skills according to the time in a teacher's career when tliey 
should be learned. Comparisons of these rankings shoved that^ employed 
teachers and teacher educators were in substantial agreement about when, 
various clusters of skills should he* learnoO. The wlfloj?t (Hfferences 
of opinion we^e betwe^fl the rankings of pre-service teachejs and princi- 



pals/supervisors.* , 



*Brown, J. and Okey, J. Identifying and classifying compe'tencies for 
♦ performance-based teacher training. Paper presented at the American 

Educational J\esearch Association Annual Meeting in' New Orleans, 

February, 1973. 
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Delivery Systems ^ 

; Although the identif i(^tion and classification of tea^c)>^ng skills 

is an interesting task in itself, the ultimate purpose of this activit/ « 
' is to identify a set of competencies which can form the basis of a com- 
petency-based program of pre- and in-service teacher training. Use of ^ 
the grid described above has allowed us to identify and sequence a var- 
iety of skills. Establishing a delivery system capable of producing 
these competencies in pre- and in-service teachers is a challenge that 
remains. « . 

/ 

We visualize producing an instructional module based upon each of 
the competency clusters listed in Figure 1,** Each module would be self- 
contained and would be independent of other modu^s in the series to the 
extent that this is possible. Certain prerequisite behaviors would be 
required, however, for entry int6 some of the modules. The modules would 
contain a variety of stimulus materials, the precise nature of which 

V 

would be dependent upon the tasks being developed. In some cases, the 
modules would be built upon pencil and paper exercises; for some, audio- 
, ^ visual -materials would be required; in still other^, simulated or actual 
experiences would forlfi the basis for instruction, \ 

The modules would be designed to be used in a variety of settings, 
especially in field-baSed pre- and in-service training environments. Be- 
cause they are not -sequential, they could be used in a variety of sequences 



^**A report on the effects of using a module already developed can be 
found in Okey,. J, and' Ciesla,. J, /Alternative designs for the evalu- 
ation of teacher training materials. Acquiring Teaching Competencies ; 
Reports and Studieg , Report //2, October, 1972. Bloomin^Lon, Indiana: 
National Center for the Development of Training Matefinls in Teacher 
Education, This paper will also be published in the AV Comitiunication 
Review , 1973, (in press). 
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and would" be especially .useful for helping teachers meet whatever felt 
needs arvd interests they might have at a particular/time. In particular, 
the modules should^ not be thought of as a complete program of teacher 
education th^t must, be studied in sequence" and in, total. Instead, the 
Intention is to produce 9 library of training materials from which teach- 
ers can select modules of interest and value. 

To provide feedback regarding development of interactive teaching 
skills, the .modules wou-rd rely heavily upon the concept of the "Teaching 
Clinic" (Olson, Barbour, and Michalak, 1971) and would be designed so 
that teachers could help critique, one another without threat or >«mbarrass- 
ment. , • , 

Summary ^ 

In thi^ paper; a scheme ^or organizing^eaching skills or competenc- 
ies is described. The competencies are divided among six functions 
a teacher and further classified according to when they wo'^ld be learned-- 
A description is givfen of how the instruction to teacTi the competencies 
can be developed and delivered • ^ , * * 

The organization of teaching/competencies should be viewed as both 
tentative and incomplete- Certainly the six teaching functions are not- 
an exhaustive description of what a teacher does- Even with this con- 
straint, however, a large pnrt of n trachcr's job can be describe wfth 
the six functions'- Other teacher educators or developers may/wish to, 
add to the proposed list of competency clusters, modify them, or alter 
the entire scheme- The hope is that from this attempt and related efforts 
to organize skills for performance-based teacher training, a clearer, more 
complete statement may emerge of what teachers should learn to do- 

« 
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Th^ performance outcomes f-or each of the module titles listed in 
Figure 1 are given in this section. Keep in mind that this is not an 
exhaustive set of performance statements for each module. Major ter- 
minal outcomes for the module are listed along with some hypothesized 
prerequisite skills. A more complete listing of skills will be avail- 
able in the future as the modules are developed. 

1.10 WRITING OBJECTIVES I 

a. Construct pe/formance objectives that include 
conditions o^ performance , behaviOTdl terms, 
and standards of acceptability for given or 
selected topics . 

b. Gi\^en statements of intended student outcomes,, 
classify as perf^orraance or non-performance. 

c. Construct performance objectives at the know- 
ledge* and the higher than knowledge levels 
(^f Bloom) for given or selected topics. 

d. Describe commonly given reasons for stating 
^ * objectivefe^Df i*nstruction in performance terms. 

1.11 SELECTING OBJECTIVES 

a. Identify commercial and, public sourcei of 
'performance objectives. 

b. Select objectives from available sources for 
^ given or selected topics. 

c. Describe procedures for obtaining objectives 
. ' for study by consulting curriculum ^^^ides, 

* students, community persons, and subject 

matter specialists. 

d. Identify approprinto and inappropriate 
strategies for obtaining objectives in 
descriptions of teacher activity. 

1.12 COGNITIVE^ AFFECTIVE, AND PSYCHOMOTOR OBJECTIVES 

a. Classify given objectives as cognitive, affective, 
or psychomotor. 

170 
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b» Given sets of outcomes > objectives, or questions 
for the affective and psychomotor taxonomies, 
classify them in the appropriate category. 

> 

c. Co;tstruct 9bjectives ot questions for each of 
the levels of the affective and psychomotor 
taxonomies • 

d. Describe possible uses by teachers and curri- 
culum workers of an affective or psychomotor 
taxonomy, 

H 

1*30 SEQUENCING OBJECTIVES 

a* Given a set of related obj ectives , order them 
from simplest to most complex. 

b. Given a terminal objective, construct several 
prerequisite objectives. 

c. Describe procedures for generating and validat- 
ing a learning hierarchy. 

. d. Given a terminal objective, construct a learn- 

ing hierarchy of hypothesized prerequisite tasks. 

2-10 CONSTRUCTING EVALUATION MEASURES 

a. Given ap affective, cognitive, or psychomotor 
objectiv"^, construct a' test itepi or describe 
a procedure for m^asurirtg its attainment. 

^ / 

b. Distinguish between formative and summative 
tests by describing their features and purposes. 

c; Distinguish between norm- and criterion- 
referenced exams by describing their features 
and purposes. 1 ^ 

d. Select appropriate procedures or items for 
measuring the aUaiiimonL ofVivcn oujoctives. 

y 2.11 ADMINISTERING AND SCORING DlAm)STlC TESTS 

a. Identify appropriate and inappropriate responses 
for given test items. 

b. Describe a procedure for administering and scor- 
ing diagnostic tests in an individualiEed class- 
room setting. 
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c. Given Jjrfie responses on the diSTgnostic tests for 
a sef/of objectives, identify potentially in- 
effective instructional materials and procedures. 

d. Given the diagnostic tests for a group ot students, 
identify common errors and sort tests accordingly, 

e • Distinguish appropriate and inappropriate techni- 
ques for collecting diagnostic test data. 



2.12 SIG HT; HEARING, SPEECH, AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SCREENING 
FOR TEACHERS 

a. Given a record of performance for a class of 
students on a sight, hearing or speech examina- 
tion, select those that require further testing 
using stated criteria. 

b. Demonstrate the procedure for administering a 
sight, hearing or speech examination to a child. 

c. Describe the types of behaviors a teacher might 
encounter that should be referred to specialists. 

d. Given descriptions of acts by children or filmed 
and taped accounts of behavior, select those that 
a classroom teacher should" attempt to handle and 
those that require the aid of a specialist.-^ 



2 . 20 ^lEASURING READING ABILITY AND READING LEVEL 

a. 'For a ^-given or selected textbook or reading 

passage, determine the reading level of the 
material. ^ 

b. Given information on a child*s reading ability |j 
and a variety of reading material on a topic, 
select the most appropriate materials. 

c. Determine Liu* leavilnj; Jovcl oi a sLudcul i.^ a ^ 
given or selected subject area. 



2.21 USING AND INTERPRETING STANDARDIZED TESTS 

Identify several different standardized tests 
for measuring characteristics or outcomes of 
interest in 'schools Ce.g., study skills, 
achievement motivation , creativity or reading 
comprehension) . 
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h. Describe procedures for locating and selecting 
standardized tests appropriate to your school 
purposes. 

V 

c. Given a se^ of scores from students on- a speci- 
fic standardized test describe the appropriate 
actions, if any, for a school to take. 

d. Describe appropriate and inappropriate uses for 
standardized tests in schools. 

2-30 IDENTIFYING PHYSIOLOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL DISORDER^; 

a. Describe a plan for screening all students in a 
school for speech, sight, hearing and psychological 
problems . * U 

b. Prepare instructions for other teachers for ad-- 
ministerin#^speech, sight and hearing tests. 

c. Describe age^jcies, individuals and organizations 
that are available in the community for assist- 
ance with specific physiological and psychological 
problems of school children. 

d. Given a description of a classroom problem by a 
teacher, decide whether the situation requires 
outside help or is one that can be handled by 
the school. 



3-10 SELECTING MATERIALS AND RESOURCES OF INSTRUCTION 



a. Describe the features (e.g., availability of 
objectives, practicejppportunities and receipt 
of feedback) that materials or procedures of 
Instruction should include. ^ 

b. Identify strengths and deficienci^ in given 
pieces of instruction or from descriptions of 
instructional material. 

c. Select appropriate materials of instruction 
for given or selectaH .obj^ectives . 

d. Describe the types of instructional materials 
and resources you would seek for given or 
selected objectives. 
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3.11 PRESCRIBING INSTRUCTION FOR INDIVIDUALS ^^P' 

a. Given the results of a diagnostic test, ia^<vEify 
the objectives that J»«fed,v to be achieved ^^^^>iTSTyze 

* the type of learning that is -iwolved, ,atl^>^elect 

the method of instruction. 

T 

b. Identify possible reasons for ^<^dent non- 
achievem^t when given a descri|j^on of a 
specific situation. '^♦r. 

c. List possible instructional alt'^T^atives for 
students who fail objectives. .-""^ 

^ <■' 

d. Identify and defend a prescription for a 
student who failed an objective when -given ^ 
description of a specific situation. 




3.20 ORGANIZING PEER TUTORING 



a. Identify appropriate actions or rules for students 
to follow when tutoring their peers. 

b. Describe criteria and pr9cedures for pairing 
students for peer tutoring. 

c. Design a short instructional program for teach- 
ing students to act as peer tutors. 

d. -^Identify ^objectives and learning problems for 

which peer tutoring may be an appropriate teaching 
strateg;!^.' ^ , 



3.21 USING PARA'PROFESSIONALS IN THE CIJVSSROOM 

a. Identify appropriate and inappropriate uses of 
para-professionals from descriptions of teacher 
beliavior . 

b. Describe a variety (>f usrs for par.i pi ofessionals 
in the classroom. 

c. Given a description of teacliing tasks for a day, 
select those suitable for the teacher and those 
for para-professionals to carry out. 

d. Prepare oral or written instructions for a para- 
• professional for a specific task. 

e. Given descriptions of pnra-prof essionals in 
action, distinguish appropriate from inappro- 
priate behavior according to a set of teaching 
rules. 
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3.31 MATCHING STUDENTS WITH INSTRUCTION 

a. Given a set of objectives for a unit, list the 
instructional alternatives that would be possible 
for each objective, 

b. Describe procedures for planning and operating 
classrooms in ^hich learners have choices among 
means of achieving objectives. 

c. D^-rdH^aT least two learning styles and the 
types of instruction mos^t compatible with each 
style; 



d. Given a record of a student's past 'performance 
and characteristics, select and defend an in- 
structional prescription for the student. 



3.32 DEVELOPING INSTRUCTIONAL S 




a. Describe ^ series of steps for the systematic ^* 
development of instructional materials 

b. Given descriptions of persons car-rying out 
various development activljtdrgs , critique them 
using a set of recommende(R4evelopment rules. 

c. For a given or selected set of objectives in a 
subjecit matter area, develop a set of replic^le 
instructional materials. 

d. Given a piece of instruction and student^jiAr*=^ ' 
formance data on the objectives of the instruc- 
tion, iden.tify portions of the instruction that 
require further work. / 

e. Given a set of instructional materials, identy^ffy 
appropriate and inappropriate attention to Jme 
external events of instruction in the mat^ials. 

A. 10 TUTORING ' 

■ — . / 

a. Given descriptions of student learning diffi- 
culties, identify those for whicKtutoring would 
be an appropriate remedy. 

b. Describe learning situations or objectives for 
which tutoring would be the appropriate teaching 
procedure. 
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List rules for tutoring students. 

Classify a teacher's tutoring behavior as ap^ 
propriate or inappropriate with regard to a 
set of given rules. 

I^emonstrate tutoring skills by measuring and 
reporting altered achievement by a student you 
are tutoring. 

A. 11 PROCEDURES FOR INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

a. Describe alternative procedures for individual- 
izing instruction (e.g., a continuous progress 
plan or individualizing within a unit plan). 

b. , Describe the attributes that distinguish indi- 

vidualized from group-bosed instruction. 

c. Describe the problems and possible solutions 
for problems of grading, interaction between 
teachers and students, reporting to parents 
and motivation. 

d. Prepare and/or assemble a set of interactive 
instruction materials for use in an individual- 
ized letting for a given or selected set of 
objectives. 

e. Classify outcomes of instruction as appropriate 
or inappropriate for study in an individualized 
instruction setting. ' * 



c. 
d. 

(\ e. 



4.12 QUESTION ASKING 

a. Demonstrate the appropriate use of cognitive- 
memory, convergent, divergent and 'evaluative 
questions in a class discussion. 

b. Given a tape recording of a classroom dis- 
cussion, classify the teacher questions as 
cognitiye-momory , convergent , divergent or 
evaluative. 

c. Identify appropriate and inappropriate question 
asking practiced from an audio or video record- 
ing of a classroom discussion. % 

d. Write cognitive-memory, convergent, divergent 
^ and evaluative questions fo® given or selected 

topics. 
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4.13 LEADING A DISCUSSION 

a. ^Identify appropriate and i'Kappropriate discussion 
^ techniques from an audio or video recording of a 

"*class discussion. 

b. List the purposes and types of objectives for which 
discussions are appropriate and inappropriate. 

c'. . List rules for maintaining student attention and 
' participation during a discussion. 

d. Plan and carry out a discussion with a group on 
a given or selected topic ^that nteets selected 
standards for a group discussion. 

4.14 • EFFECTIVE I.ECTURING 

a.^Ideii^i'fy appropriate and inappropriate lecturing 
\ techniques from a,n audio or video recording of a " 
^ .| classroom^ lecture . 

/ b. Design and give a lecture on a given or selected 
topic that meets selected standards for an effec- 
tive lecture. 

c. List the purposes and types of objectives far 
/Which lectures are appropriate and inappropriate, 

M 

d. ^List rules for maintaining student attention and 

involvement during a lecture. 



4.15 TEACHING FOR MASTERY 

a. State Bloom's mastery learning hypothesis and 
describe its implications for_teachlng. 

b. List and describe the steps in a systematic plan 
for teaching for mastery. 

. 0. Identify appropri5i*te and inappropriate practices 
^ by a teacher attempting to implement a mastcty 

/ teaching' plan. 

d. Demonstrate procedures for collecting and ana- 
lyzing student data in a test of the effective- 
ness of mastery teaching. 
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^4.20 PROBING TECHNIQUES 

a. Demonstrate the use oE probing questions in a 
classroom discussion bV asking appropriate 
factual, implied meaning and application ques- 
tions . 

b. Classify the questions of a teacher in a live 
or taped classroom discussion as to "type of 
probe. 

c. Construct appropriate probing questions for 
student responses from a written or taped 
classroom discussion. 

d. De^ribe the purposes and appropriate place 
of use for probing techniiJ^ues . 



4.30 ORG.^IZING A TEACHING TEAM 

a. Describe the various roles and responsibilities 
for members of a teaching team. 



b. Describe a plan for dividing duties and responsi 
.bilities among team members for a given or 
selected unit of instruction. - 

V , c. Describe the ty^e of objectives and facilities 
^ for which a team teaching approach is suitable. 



5 . 10. STUDENT RECORD KEEPING 

a. Describe efficient procedures for recording 
attendance and test results of students. 

b. Identify appropriate and inappropriate reports 
of student progress or conduct by teachers for 
Inclusion in a permanent record. 

c. Given a description of a student's academic 
record and social progress for a school term, 
prepare a written report for inclusion in a 

'permanent record. 



5.11. USING CONTINGENCY MANAGEMENT IN THE CLASSROOM 

a. Describe how contingent reinforcement can be 
used to alter social and academic behaviors. 

* 
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b. Describe the kinds of reinforcers used in * 
school? (socia]., activity, token, extrinsic) 

' . and ^ive specific examples of each.^' 

c. Given a description of a specific scho^ 
situation involving undesirable social or * 
academic behavior, construct^ar^plaa for 
altering the behavior. ^ , > 

a. Given a , record of student behavior during a 
contiitfency -management experiment, construct 
a graph of the behavidt showing baseline and 
treatment behavior. ' 

e. Given an audio or video recording of a class- 
room, identify a behavior of an indi>/i^ual or 
group a^d record its occurrence foj/a specified *^ 

^tim^^eriod. ^ 

f. Identif>j instances- of appropriate and inappj-o- 
priate use of reinforcement by teachers . from 

* /audio and video recordings In a classroom. 



GAINING STUDENT ATTENTION 

a. Ciyen an o^ective or topi^o, describe an intro- 
. ductory activity that will focus the -attention 

of'students on the task* at hand. 

b. Describe alt;ernative procedures for focusing 

the attention of students on learning activities. 

c. Given descriptions of teacher activities .br filmed 
/ and taped accounts o'f teacher efforts to capture 

. the attention of students, ident ify - those that are 
appropriate or inappropriate. . 

CONFERENCING AND .^IQUNSEUING WITH STUDLNTS AND PAREt^TS 

a. Giveh a description of a stadent's school problems, 
describe how you would convt^y thig^iiifoftnation to 
parents in a conieronce. 

b. . Describe procedures ^or coordinating the efforts • 

of the school and the *homeyon the problems of 
students. ^ * 

c. Describe -procedures for teachers to increase oppor- 
, tunities for Lndividua!^ conferences with students. 



d. Demonstrate counseling skills by identifying 
specific problems in a counseling session with 
a student, 

r , 

ORGANIZING CONTINGENCY MANAGEMENT PROGRAMS ^ 

a. Describe the rationale and philosophy for using 
contingency management in schools. 

b. Identify reinforcers suitable for students of 
various ages and backgrounds. 

c. Describe procedures for identifying effective" 
reinforcers and administering programs in which 
they are used. 

d. Develop a plan for introducing other teachers 
to contingency management.' 



MARKS AND GRA DES 

a* J5emonstrate procedures for recording diagnostic 
(formative) and summative test scores. 

b. Identify appropriate uses for normative and 
criterion referenced grading practices. 

c. Describe procedures for determining and report- 
ing progress to students. 

^. Select aggrading policy and defend its appro- 
priateness for a selected teaching situation. 

REPORTING PROGRESS TO STUDENTS AND PARENTS K 

a. Describe procedure-, for makin^^ parents feel at 
ease, during a teacher-parent conference* 

b. ' Identify -appropriate cind inappropriate teacher 

actions in audio or vfdeo records of a teacher- 
student or teacher-parent conference. 

c* Given descri^tiortj^ of various students* parents 
and academic records, describe \\q¥ you would 
plan and carry out a conference for each with 
'both the student and parerfts. * 
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EVALUATING TEACHING A^NM) TEACHING MATKRTAIc; 

a. Describe procedures for colle'ccing student 
performance data to use in evaluating teachers 
and materials. 

b. List the. features that should be included in 
teaching or teaching materials (e.g., opm>f- 
tiftiity for practice, knowledge of objeojives 
and provision of models). ^ 

c. Given the results of student achievement on 
the objectives ij;i a unit and descriptions of 
the teaching techniques and materials used, 
identify possibl'te reasons for good and poor 
student performance. 

d. Describe procedures for measuring and analyzing 
the effectiveness of a teacher's classroom • 
behavior . 

THE^-EACHER AS EXPERT ^fKMTFR 

a. Select and defend an appropriate research design 
for obtaining data in a described school setting. 

b. Identify designs appropriate for school research. 

c. Identify the design used in a specific school 
experiment from a description of activities 
carried out. 

EVALUATING AFFECTIVE BEHAVIORS 

a. Given a statement of an affective goal, list 
behaviors that might indicate its attainment. 

b. Given an affective performance objective, 
construct items or describe procaiure^ f or 
measuring its attainment. ^ 

c. Given affective objectives and alternative 
methods for measuring their , attainment , select 
and defend those no.';t appropriate. 

d. Describe procedures for id^tifying affective 
objectives, measuring their achievement, and 
reporting the results to students, teachers, 
parents and administrators. 
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AiNALYZING VERBAL INTERACTIONS 



a. Describe the purposes of analyzing verbal inter- 
changes between student and teacher. 

b. • Describe at least two methods of interaction 

analysis and list advantages and disadvantages 
for each. « 

c. Given the student-teacher verbal interchanges 
from a live or taped classroom session, code .the 
responses using a selected method, analyze the 
data and prepare a feedback sheet for a teacher. 

d. Describe procedures for obtaining data on class- 
room verbal interchanges from teachers and re- 
porting results to them. 



1. 
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- ' THH; instructional development model and its UTILIZATION: ^ 
INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT AS A TEAM PROCESS 

Toasters; lawn mowers and televisions, and automobiles are 
products of 20th century technology which none of us hesitate to 
use in the course* of our. daily lives. However it is . infrequent that 
scientific and technological advances are reflected in our educational 
system and in educational methods. Often a person who wouldn't 
hesitate to use modern and efficien.t household appliances hesitates 
to use a similar type of modern technology in the classroom, 

Whi4e such a remark is Obviously an understatement, there are 

indications that much' more can be done in curricu^tutti development and 

* 

instructional improvement through the use of a systematic approach 
to problem solving; the same systera^ approach which .has allowed us 
to utilize existing technology for improving our mode of living. 
Persons involved , with education cannot afford the'* luxury of 
developing curriculutii intuitively and designing i?ns trtictional stra- 
tegics off theo tops of their heads. ' Systematic procedures must be 
j"ecof;nized if schools are to function efficiently in the circumr 
stances which they presently face. 

This institute suggests a mode for participantsi to use for 
curriculum and staff development techniques. This model is an 
orderly systematic method of four stages which afe basic to a 
developmental process. This institute addresses itself to the 

3 •••J 
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concc^nns of those persons involj/ed in education who know that a 
chc'in}',e is desirable in their school system, and who wish a procedure 
to c rente this change. 

This institute experience includes both large and small group 
activities. These activities consist of presentations, discussior^s-r 
experience and opportunities to look at current educational values, 
and vou will evaluate new alternatives to present ins tructional \ 
techniques. The concept which is used to- enable an educational- 
facility to move from where it is now to where it would like to be 
is called staff and instructional development. This is a i>^cess 
which permits you to design your own changes based upon this 
institute's A part model. Because of the generalizabili ty of this 
model, it can assist -most institutions with^ a desire to find 
innovative and effective solutions. ^ 

Basically, instructional development is a problem solving method 
which uses the existing personnel and materials of a school system. 
In its optimum form, instructional staff development includes a 
team of people, and community members. Educators often wish to make 
chanp,es within thqir school or school system, but often they do nd(^ 
have the means for solution with the re^sources available. The A 
part model ^hich the institute uses will help identify and utilise 
existinj*. resources,. 

The model employs a systematic meana of approaching^ staff and 
instructional development ; '.a more vigorous means than is typically 
employed by educators. In essence, it consists of the application 
the systems appro'ach to the existing situation, and. the design 
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of viable instructiorfiaj^^ethods for problem solving-sys terns which 
preserve human values and optimize learning. Instructional 
development involves the^ identif i"Cra tion of educational needs and 
goals, the formulation of specific objectives, the assessment of 
learner status, and the design of teaching-learning strategies to 
meet specif ic' needs . This is followed by evaluation of t^e system 
as well as the appraisal. of individual learner achievement. The 
ultimate purpose of instructional development is to facilitate 
learning and to enable learners to obtain a high quality education. 

The resolution of curricular problems requires understanding 
and cooperative team effort at all levels of the school system. This 
is difficult to achieve e^ffectively by any single group or level of 
educational personnel. Good interpersonal relationships within a 
working organization is essential for a continuing development 
«»program. 

An effective mix for a development team would consist of: 

1. Instructors : Professional personnel with a minimum of 2 
years experience and whose major responsibility is classroom 

•instruction. Instructors on a: development team should have a 
functional relationship which would enable them to continue working 
together after the initial needs assessment meeting. 

2. Adminis tratots : A dean or associate dean from the area . 
which is^ represented who will have a continuing functional relation- 
ship with the team. Also,, an administrative representative with 
authority to make binding decisions, that is, a deAn, personnel 
director, fcurriculum developer or director of instructional de\felop- 
ment. / " ( 
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3. Non-academic Constituent's : It is desirable to have a 
student and a representative from the community on the team, A 
board member, a parent or a community leader is the most effective. 
The community representative may not always be present, however, it 

is necessary they are apprised of the continuing progress of the team, 

A non-faculty school staff member much as an administrative assistant? 

or para professional working in one- area may also be helpful, 
*■ • * 

4. SCaff Personnel and Specialist i Their major responsibilities 
relate to instructional and student services rather than classroom 
instruction, Reading specialists, clc^rical, staiff curriculum 
specialists, technical clerks, librarians, eiducational media directors, 
technicians, pupil personnel cputaselors, career adivsors , research 
coordinators, testing and meaaur^pm^nt specialists or staff develop- 
ment officers are some choices which might be necessary. Staff 

and specialists should be rotated on the basis of their relationship 
to the staff or instructional development area of emphasis as 
determined by the needs assessment. 

During team formation, there are a few methods which may be used 
to encourage long range continued team activity. If you have a 
multi-campus scTiool, teams should^ be on one campus, or if you have a 
large campus, teams should ho rostrictcd to ono.builfiinp divi^^ion. 
This way team members will have an opportunity to continue meeting 
and working on, an instructional or developmental project which is 
'^i^lated to their 'particular campus or staff. 

Teams may be formed by subject area of interest. Thus members 

will have a common goal of working on an instructional or currlcular 

«* • 
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probloin rela/CedTto a common discipline area. If the campus already . 
has nn organizational pattern of subject councils which meet for a^ 
regyalr basis, teams may be formed from these councils^r cominittees. 

Teams may be formed by subject level or student competency 
level. This way membefs may address their instructional effort toward 
the integration pf the curriculum and ins truction for particular 
groups of students. This method would be used with a variation of 
one of the previous strategies. 

In general when teams are formed,, oross disciplinary teams 

composed of isolated individuals who have no commgn basis or 

functional relationship should be avoided. Such teams have 

difficulties focdsing their efforts during the needs assessment 

period and during the following activities. A considerable amount of 

energy ^may be expended by these teams in finding a common problem 

i • • 

< , ■* 

area to concentrate their instructional development efforts. 

Of course, incentives for continued team activity should be 
planned in accordance with thje professional needs of the team membei:^ . 
Most team function well if there is a strong credible commitment 
from- college adminis tr.atiofi which indi-qates the investment of time, 
resources, or funds wi!ll bje forth coming to enable the teams to 
continue instructional development york. Teams will certainly havcf"^ 
further motivation to continue instructional or staff development 
activities if they feel that the results of their efforts will be 
implemented and will initiate some meaningful improvement of the 
status quo. , ^ 

A few suggested strategies to show ^^good faith'*^ on the part of 
the college administration are: 



1. Arranp;e for course credit for instructional development 
pnrticipation through a local university. 

y 

2. Provide salary schedule credit to teams who participate 
in faculty, staff, and instructional development. 

3. Provide release time for teams to meet on a scheduled 
basis. 

4. Allocate spe^cific funds which teams may draw upon to 
implement completed feasible plans. 

5. Provide recognition and publicity to teams immediately 
following their staff and instructional development 
sessions and as they progress towards the refinement of 
feasible plans. 

6. Arrange for continued contact with resource persons on 
campus and in the community to provide consultant 
assistance and advise to teams when the need arises. ^ 

7. React to team plans an'd provide suggestiohs for ftA;rther 
activities. ; % 

Although these strategies which were just mentioned have been covered 

at great length previously, they are import^t enough to 'briefly 

mention again. 

The Carnegie Commission Report oft Instructional Technology, in 
Higher' Education suggests that teams of faculty staff, specialists, 
and administrator who devise instructional! materials which use 
technology . effectively , have aroused new interest in learning theory 
and its application to the planning of courses, curricular design, 
staff development and even the arrangement of physical facilities in 
which learning takes place. Behavioral scientists have joined this 
gfoOp and have served usefully in painting out the importance of 
defining learning objectives and suggesting ways in which learning 
processes can be utilized in the presentation of subject matter. 
Part of theio" contribution has been to take the machinery of . 
technology out of the spotlight, and to assign such novel media as 



computers a^d television a plac^ ^lT\J**the ranks alongside the slide 
projector, the textbook, and 4:h*^^ ins tructor as co-participants in 
the learning process. The ^j^?t^gration of new media, familiar 
technology, planning of instructional space, learning theory, faculty 
and staff into a total effort is called ^'systems approach" to 
ins tructipnal development. This view now has national and inter- 
national acceptance. The Carnegie report states that "Education 
, technology is not a bag of mechanical tricks, but the organized 
design and i^.plementa'tion of learning systems, taking advantage of 
but not, ejecting miracles from modem communication methods, school 
organi2a|^n, instructitDnal methods, and staff utilization," 

The appropriate time to use technology for institutional grawth 
remains a major question. There i^a belief among instructional 
arid staff development persons who use the systems app;?t5ach**that 
technology should be the servant and not the mast^ of ins truction . 
It should not be adopted merely because it exists or because an 
institute ♦fears it will be left. behind in the parade of progress 
without it. 

Also, among instructional and staff developers there is a 
belief that sophisticated tcchnolopj Is not to ho oquated with 
saturation. Technology i>s only one a variety of situations which 
may be used only for a few hours in one ola^s. In a few instances, 
technology may be. used constructively for three-Fourths of the hour 
allotted for a term of 'ins truction^j in a very few cases instructional 
technology may assume the entire process of an institution. 

The following. two tests should be applied in deciding whether 
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any instruct j.onal media or technology is to be used in instructional 
curricular or staff development: 

1. The teaching-learning task to be performed should be 

■ essential to the course of instruction to which it is 
applied. ♦ 

2. The task to be performed could not be performed as well 

for the learners served without the technology contemplated 

Institutions that apply these tests faithfully will at once 
generate confidence in the technology that is used and preserve the 
humanistic qualities of the educational process. 

The use of instructional media and technology for instructional 
and staff development will not always be instantly accept^ because 
of the deartl| of well designed and teste\ materials, ^ch itemT^aS^ 
film, videotapes, audio tapes, printed learning modules, and 
, computer programs are called "software" by instruc'tional developers. 

Faculty and staff members -who are interest/d in designing 
learning materials and software for the new i/structional technology 
may be rewarded for their efforts With/ele/se time or incentive 
payments (see Appendix 1) . 

This lack of acceptance of Instruct/ional technology by the 
academic community may be overcome by ialpiliarization sessions with 
faculty and staff such ^s this insti/ute or other types of inservi^ 
train in}.',. 

Since few faculty or staff niembers have combined interest and", 
expertise in subject matter, medi^ production, and Icamj^i}^ theory 
that the design of high quality instructional materials requires, a 
team of speclalis~ts--irs~4iecessary . 



There is a continuing debate ove^ the^T^lative virtures of 
learning material produced for local sjeitool use by faculty and staff, 
and those materials produced h.y-^^^onijTierci companies for national 
distribution. ProbabjLy--^combination of effort is the most 
advantageous, ^ "software package'' fully satisfies the instruc- 

tional objective of a course or segment of learning, it will be- a 
valid choice for instructional use regardless of its point of-orgin. 

Many facui'ty members and admipistra tors have been disenchanted 
by persistant fimungs in many studies that the learning effectiveness 
of instructipfi provided by technology is not sufficiently different 
from that of "good instructors and staff using conventional modes of 
instruction. " \ ' 

In evaluation of the f indings sufficient care is aot always 
taken to make clear that while "no difference" does not necessarily 
mean "better", it also does not necessarily mean "worse." Evaluation 
of instructional materials is necessary and care must be taken in 
the interpretation of findings. 

Colleges should assume greater initiative on the local level 
for the design and use ofi media, technology, aad instructional ^ 
development. /However, the over use of this method for staff 
developmejTfent with relatively limited objectivp?? could complicate 
the ultimate integration of technology into a well developed teaching 
and learning system. Hence, it is important that the four part model 
for instructional and staff development be followed. 

First a Needs Assessment should be conducted before Strategy 
Hpvplopment is begun. Evaluation of the and materials should be 
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completed with time for Redesign before inplementa tion on a large 
scale progresses. ^ '^•^ 

The mere possession/of learning media and materials cannoC 
guarantee an educational/ advantage for ax^ insti tutiap(\ To be 
effective, media and technology must be used by inspired and skill- 
ful instructors and stiff members who -will not/abandon their new 
ideas when the initiay enthusiasm of the noyel media has worn away. 
, During the Needs/ Assessment part of yChe model, information is 
^ gathered that define* and describes the^ area of interest or concern 
of the instructional/ development team. This is accomplished in part 
by a process called/ brain storming. 

Once this is Completed, a description of the instructional or 

staff situation wHich exists (status quo) and what would be desired 

/ 

(the ideal) is compared and the differences (gaps) between the two 

ft * * 

are identified. /After these decrepencies are grouped and ^ynthesize'd , 

the needs for dei/elopment are further clarified. The problem areas 

are listed and k priori ty-^activity areai is chosen by \he whole team. 

The specific characteristics of the learners who may' be staff 

members, are iflentified. institutions and community resources must 

be reviewed for inclusion into' the design of the development unit. 

The tenaA:ive solution and l-. arner idcnt i f i\ ai.ion determines 

the necessary resources and people which arfe to be organized. The 

network mucn allow information to flow among the team members who> 

are involve/i in the instructional development effort. 

In sudlmcnrv, during the Needs Assessment period the team activities 

are focused upon gathering information, defining the problem, - 

analyzing /the human and material resources which may be used. A 

3 J 
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inana}',erial pr'oce^ure is deterinined for using these^resources durinj^ 
the development period. 

During the Strategy Development period, the design of the 
instructional materials is completed. Firs t" performance objectives 
are stated, so precise behavioral changes in the learner may be 
expected to occur a result of the instruction. Evaluation 
measures are developed to assess those behaviors. 

Once those objectives have been determined, the team analyzes 
each objective to determine the type of learning primarily specified, 
what instructional strategy, is necessary, and what^media is to be 
used. At the same time, consideration is given to alternative media 
formats which can be substituted should problems arise in producing 
or purchasing some of the specified media. 

After the team has finally determined what their instructional 
prototype will look like on paper, it is necessary to begin the 
actual construction. Materials are gathered, purchased or produced 
and rhen assembled into the actual product. At the same time, 
preparations are made for trying out the prototype. Facilities are - 
prepared, equipment gathered, evaluation procedures and instrumen- 
tatibn finalized, and the personnel trained in the instructional 
procedures to be used. 

The Evaluation period has two main concerns: 
^ 1. Are the instructional materials functionin>; properly? 

2. Are the l^earners achieving the stated objectives? 

A prototype should* be tested with a representative audience or 
learners or staff persons. The instructional procedures and 
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evaluation procedures, i . e recording observations and learner 
^•eactions, testing, and interviewing are conducted a.t this time. 

The Design period begins after the evaluation data is tabulated 
and processed. The team interprets the results of the tryout, and • 
the data is analyzed to determine what materials did or did not work 
and what objectives were achieved. 

On' the basis of the results obtained from the tryout, the team 
first determines if the instructional prototype can be implemented 
with only minor revision of some materials, or if the materials 
need major revisions- before they are finally implemented. 

Once the decision is made to recycle, decisions regarding what 
revisions will be in terms of materials, instructional procedures, 
or learner objectives must be made. Then tasks and responsibilities 
are assigned, and the final work is started toward implementation 
of a final ins trucl{ional product developed by a team of educational 

A* 

Staff members . 

The College of San Mateo uses an instructional development 
system for curricular product design which' incorporates all the 
aspects of this institutes 4 part model, '(see appendix2) . The CSM 
instructional development system incorporates a systematic team 
approach into a process for laculLy and staff developmcnL . 

From the outset, there are accountability steps built into 
the process (see appendix3) . -^iSlhen involving ^many human and 
non-human resources, it is essential that there is accountability 
at all stages of instructional -product development. 
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^ — ^ The process of initially involving faculty and staff in this 
system is perhaps one of the most important phases of this program 
(see appendix^) . A support program which insures extrinsic motivation 
on every administrative level is essential to an effective staff 
and instructional development program, and insures a humanistic view 
of the ins true tional ''development process. 
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COLLEGE p SAN MATEO 
INNOVATIVE I NSJRUCT I ONAL DEVELOPMEN^T GRANT PROGRAM 

« 

-' Coll(Mj() of C>,in l.'.ciioo is (y.iabl ishiiig a gront- policy to Gupport 

(<Kiilly wIk' nrc oiKi.ujcd in rJovo I opmcn ("a I work of innovaiivc i nstruc t- iona I 
l)to<|t <iiM .. 'Ihc CoTlcgo of San Ma1co knows Ihol teacher'-, arc rrosl actively 
involved wilh '>iudoiils in the learning proccor.es, and bo I i eves "that 
lo.ichcrc <iro bcsl propjrcd for improving lectiniques for learning. 

Int.l Hid ional tcclmoloqy tias provided a plethora of learning para- 
(li(liiis iiiui pcdd'joijical techniques. The hardware for disseminating infor- 
nviMon is abundant: video tapes, films, compu tcr-ass i s + ed i nstru.c f i on, 
Icicvision, radio, lape recorders, and auto- I u1 or i a I carrels are some of 
Ihc'.c devices. However, the cxislence of we I I -deve I oped instructional 
piocirains \o put Ihe benefils of lechnologi Co I age io work in helping stu- 
dents UN.rn is meager. There is a great challenge for I hosej/ho teicich io 
capitalize on the enormous potenlial of new systems, and n^w media. 

' Ihc w<;l 1 -equipped faci I i i:Lci;-<7t''"Th^c Col lege of San Maleo, including 
11:. modorn 11 Uf aiy io'3"nd "l e I ev i s i on stat i ons , individualized insiruc- 
li()n<il 0(r,.ij4u- fTTTO 'pTodud ion .cap.)l)i I ities, and the comfjuter system rnokc 
M,.^«TrTTcTri,ir ly wfti 1 r.uiled for innovafive i n-.l-rucl ional programs. Mosi 
' impoit.inl i'. a fatully and adm i n i s I ra t i on lhal h-^s expr<-ssed its desire in 
lliMiKjI.t'. ,ind ocliuns Io move ahead toward new programr> lo benefit The . 
loai nci's. 

CoM^c)*- of San Miloo adm i n i s I ral ors are aware of individual efforts 
by <,taff inwiihers who have developed more ef fee five i ns 1 r uct i ona I lochniq- 

iiie'.H people tuivo often worked beyond the scope of their regular 
o*i<.i<jnmf»nl',. Ihc Innov-ilivc Insiruciional neveiopmenf Program will pro- 
vide ih« suppor I- for facuUy members lo engage in add if iona I dovj lopmenia I 
work. Ihc Program will encoui oge Ihese aclivities by financial and o\hHr 
(uiin<. of aid lo insure tlie prol i f er a1 i on of innovative programs to meel 
the needs of sludeiils,. 



~ TtK- fundamenlal purpose of Ihc Innovalivc I ns I rue I ionaT-DevO tT:^prn9n1 
Cioqi.un is lo solicil, encouiage, and support dove lopri'-n t a I work l>y Ihe 
(:<>ll<y)o of t.an Ma1"P faculty on innovative pi og rami for improving iri;,1ruc 
i Ion . 

to odiiuvo fhis puipo-p,, the College will annually esfablishVT fund 
lo fin >!){<• d'>vclop'-.(Milal projects conduded liy individuals or groups o^, 
f ,)« II I I y -im iiilicrs. 





(uiicJi. wiTHii^uso'J lo provide ossi\toncu^ faculty 
who hdvo o\lofini1e proj^^on whic h 1o work, V he funds jf ^y bo rr 
provide supiXios, equipment a^d^^^rcr^ for these projuct^; 

Tfic rernuner a1 ion nay be used tc^^yide release tme for thQ^TaouIt^ 
mcrnhor to pursue the project, pay for time worked oh 1he project^bQyond/^^'V 
the facully rr.ornbor* ^ rcgu lar- assigrj^onr, or 1ho funds may provide for 6 
sur nmer^s tjpond where Concentrated deve lopmenta LeHorts are needed, 

L 
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goals of the ijj^ovativo Instrud ional Development Program are; 

The provision of facuMy incentives for contributions beyond 
normal assignments for designing and implementing instructional 
^^•fipri mentation and innovalion, 

» 

The extension of faculty ability to meet student interest and 
need. 

T1]e enhancemeni of the leaching- 1 earning situation in the class- 
room, experimental learning environments, the coordinated learn-> 
ing lab, and instructional TV aad radio. 

The encouragement of development and utilization of new learning 
systems and media. 



Dfc'VLLOF^rCNT Of- APPLICATION 



facult-y members who wish to develop an innovative instructional 
projed may ctefine the nature of the projed and request support through 
the Innovative Instructional Development Program by completing the attached 
application form. The application is prepared by the faculty member(s) to 
be involved in the project in conjunction with the chairman4)f the respec- 
tive division and Associate Dean of Instruction-Learning Resources, — \ 

The Office of Instructional Development should become involved in the 
projed dS ^.oon as pos^siblc, helping in the pUinninrj, qo<)| setting, media 
I and equipment needs and the cost analysis of production materials. 

Use the following informal ion ul» a guide to completing the application, 

' • What are the obje ct i vo^> o f the pro jed? 

Describe the scope of your project and what you hope to accomplish. 
For example, you may wish to develop an independent study package 
for a mathematics doi^rse involving a programmed workbook, sound 
synchronized films trips, movies, selected television viewing, and 
Icxt materials. 
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2. 

^ H a course is io be bcvolopod, state wf^y the new co'jrec is 

necessary or f^ow ii.v/lK fill an exisiirvj i noi ruci i (jr»') I n^^^d, 
Ifidicate the^ways in which instruction will be improved ovei" 
former pracHcos, and su^jy^l ways in which the new techniques 
may be evalualed to del ermi ruv 1 he i r effectiveness. 

3, Dy wliat meihods .will the dbjectyvcs of this project be met? 

* V : 

In a linear fashion, indicale the\ procedures which will be 
followed in the execution of thisWoject. Include a time line, 
e.g., semesier, year, 'summer, and o\her informatioTi pertinent to 
1ho attainment of your goal. 

4, Wha^l' personnel will be required? 

. Account for the amount^ time whicf) will be expended by certif- 
icated personnel and how the time will be accounted. Indicate 
the nature of, the time, e.g., overtime during the week, weekends, 
summer, of sabbalical leave. 

5. What forfn will the final product take? 

Give a description of the final results of the project. For 

oxarxjple, the project may be a syl labus for an independent study 

course in mathematics. Give a description of the content of the \ 

syllabus, and ho\/ it will be used. 

6. How much are the expenses for operation? 

Prepare a budget indicating the project needs for student assist- 
ants,' -trave I , supplies, equipment and miscellaneous expenses; 
Sl^ow cosis fh^t are directly applicable to this project and are 
not included in the regular college budget. 

bUDObT • ' . ^ ' 

EQUIPMENT: Purct^ase of major equipment wilj be allowed where 
justified. Renial of equipmeni is allowable where 
|.' experimentation does no1 warrant immediate purchase. 

CO^^MUNICATIONS: Th i s* i nc I udes telephone calls and correspondence. 

OTHER EXPENSES: If a budgol iiem does i^l fit into any other category, 
enter in "qlher expenses'* with an adequate explanation. 

TOTAL: No more than S3, 000 will be granted for each project. A 

second grani may be requested in order i6 complete a project. 

o . . ■ ) 
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lliGf,o (uMcIs will bo used lo provide assislonce to faculty members 
who have 0 dofinitc project on which 1o work. The funds may be u->od to 
provide supplies, equipment and remilneration for 1hese project-'^. 
♦ «. ' . 

Ihe rcmuneral ion may be used to provide release time for the faculty 
meml)er to pursue the project, pay for time worked on ^hc project beyond 
the fdcully member's regi>lor ass i grvnent , or the funds may provide for a 
summer stipend where concentrated developmental efforts are needed. 

GOALS 

The goals of the Innovative Instruct ional Development Program are: 

1. The provision of faculty incentives for contributions beyond 
normal assignments for designing and implementing instructional 
experimentation and innovation. 

2. The extension of faculty ability to meet student interest and 
need. 

3. The enhancement of the teach i ng- 1 earn i ng situation in the class- 
room, experimental learning environments, the coordinated learn- 
ing lab, and inslruct ional TV and radio. ,^ ' 

4. The- encouragement of development and utilization of new learning 
systems and media. < 

DEVLL0PMCN1 OK APPLICATION . 

Faculty members who' wish to develop an innovative instructional 
project may def'ine the nature of the project and request support through 
the Innovi^tive Instructional Development Program by completing the attached 
application form. The application is prepared by the faculty member(s) to 
be involved in the project in conjunction with l^he chairman of the respec- 
tive division and Associate Dean of Instruction-Learning Resources. 

The Office of Instructional Development should become involved in the 
project as soon as por^sible, helping in the planninQ, goal setting, media 
and equipment needs and the cost analysis of production mateXials. 

\ 

Use the following information as a guide to complotlng the "app 11 cat I on 
I . What are the objectives of the projoci-? 

Describe the scope of your project and what you hope to accohjnlish 
For example, ybu may wish jo develop an independent study package 
for a mathematics co^p-Pe^ invt)lying a programmed workbook, sound 
synchronized fil'mstri^s, moviKDs, selected television viewing,^ and 
text materfa Is. 




pim : ix)R[: for rcview 

lYojpctG inay bo submii-lod twice ^ year: I) For the summer or fall 
semes lor and 2) ifor Ihcf spring seniester or 3) c>fyer time for d year 
project. Once the faculty member has completjjp'^e \/ill 
go 1o 1lie Innovative )ns1 ructional Develop'nelif Committee for evaluation 
and d recommenddt ion for funding. The application ihen will be forwarded 
to 1ho Dean .of Instruction for approval. Applications which are not 
approved due io lack of funds may bo submitted in subsequent years. 

Ckitlria for evaluation _ . • 

The grants will be awarded on a merit basis in terms of their promise 
to achlevp their stated objeciives and their* contribution to the develop- > 
merit of 1he instructional process. ' ^ 

Innovative' INSTRUCTIONAL development committee * ( 

Ihe College of San Mateo* Innovative I nstructiC)na1 Development Committee 
v^l 1 1 be comprised of the following individuals: 

. ' . ' ^ 

? ♦Associate Dean of Jnstruc*ion-Ar^ts & Scienc.es 

( Associate Dean of* Instruction-Learning Respurces 

\ ' ^ Director of Instructionai Development 

Three faculty members as may be determined by the Pr;esldent 

FUNDING 

The College wi I'l provide an amount of funds to be used for innovative 
Instructional developmeni each school year. The amount of these funds will 
be announced In advance of the school year. 

These^ funds will be awarded to selected projects as described in pre- ^ 
ceding sQc'tibn. In, order: to ^maximize the number of approved projects, 
oxlornal /sVurqds of funds will be sought. 

An order t^l^eceive a grant from the Innovative J nstructiona I Develop- 
ment Program, external funding will not be required. Projects that cannot 
be funded oxiurnally may si i 1 I be fun^d by the Innovative InstViJctional 
Development Progr:am. , ^ a 

REPORTS >AND ACCOUMtiNG ' ' : ' 

Each porson(s) who recejvcs an Innovative Instructional Development 
Graivl win pr.epare a wriHeri reporl. of the projqct within 60 days after 
Its complotion. The reporl" should be. a brief narrative describing the 
adivities that occurred under thegrcint. Additionally, a one /page account- 
ing of expenditures wi1h appropriate documentation should accompany the 
report.. ^ . • 



fic S;^n Mateo Community College Uishrici wiM be given full crecjit 
In^iioy published articles e^mftrging from grant activities. Three Ct>|)ies 
of any pubVfCcil" ron rejoted io or resulting from the Innovative Inslruc- 
tional OevelopmenJ* Program will be furnished to the District. , " 
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COLLEGE- OF SAN ^4ATE0 #i 

> 

UNNOVATIVEMNSIRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT Pj!?OGniAM 
. APPLICATION 



Project Name: 



Doto Submitted: 



JDlvision; 



Name of Faculty Member in. Charge 



Innpvative Instructional Development Committee 



Recommended 



/ ^ 
Not Recomoi^nded 




3ean, of lns1 ruction" 
Recomm^doi2f -Recommended 

Pres/dcnt 

Nol '^provod^ ' ^ ^ 
Not Funded 



i1 

Approved 
Funded 




Amount S 



to? 



4/ Hf:RSONNEL REQUIREMENTS ' /' 



5. NATURE OF FINAL PRODUCT 




/. 
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6. BUDGET' 



/ 



EQU 1 PMENT (list spec i f i c i ferns ) 



• / 

TRAVEL 



^. EXPENDABLE SUPPLIES 



STUDENT ASSISTANT'S 



COMMUNICATIONS 



/ 



\ OTHER EXPENSES 



TOTAL 



Appendix 3 
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COLLEGE OF SAN MATEO 
INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM 



INSTRUCTOR 



OFFICE NUMBER 



OFFICE PHONE 



DIVISION 



DIVISION raONE 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



PROJECT COMHiETION DATE 



INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM TIME LINE " 

COMPLETION DATE PERSON (s) RESPONSIBLE 



DEFINE OBJECTIVES 
. DEVELOP SCRIPT 
DEVEL"OP STORYBOARD 
RESEARCH EXISTING RESOURCES 
GRAPHIC DESIGN 
PHOTO PRODUCTION 
VIDEO PRODUCTION 
AUDIO PRODUCTION 
POST PRODUCTION 

DEVELOP EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 
FIELD TEST AND RECYCLE 
MEDIA DUPLICATION 
DISTRIBUTION 



SUPaiES, AND* MATERIALS BUDGET 



DISCRIPTION 



FILM 

PROCESSING 
AUDIO TAPE 
VIDEO- TAPE 
TRANSPARENCIES 
PAPER- " 
PRINTING 



AMOUNT 



T^V-. OFFICE • • Appendix l| 

J OF 



m INSTKUCTIOIOikL 
"^"^ DEVELOPMENT 



I 



TO: DivirJnn Chairpfrrronc and FacuJlfy 

FHOM:. Hon Trofjnan, Director, I.D. 
DATE: 

SUaiKCT: KACUI.TY DCTELOPMKNl' 



Thorr arp two multi-mod ia in<:^tructional packac^^s on designing and developing 
' inrtructional strategics which are. available in I.D. The packages deal with 
procediiror for making instruction as effective as possible and include pro- 
crdurrf; for individualizing instruction. The purpose pf the packages is to 

hc3p" instructors acquire a set of skills and techniques that will assist 

r 

with dorrigning, developing and implementing instruction for students.. The 

packago?^ work as an individualized self-study course, with specified 

/ . 
learning out comes. 

The firpign and devolopmont of the instructional material lies with the 



incl.rucl^or. The techniqucj- 'tnught^^'' these packages do not require the 

clevc.lo{">ment of entirely new instructional materials. L'he approach involve^ 

the U<>c of existing text ^^^d media materials as well as the production of 

vnew material incorporated into a total coordinated course or instructional 

*^ syctpm.. The instructional packages require approximately 20-30 hours to 

complete ;md they may be "done individually or in small groiaps. Professional 

Growth increment may be obtained Tot their completion. The two packages are 

Coordinated Instructional Systems Traininf^ 
' V/il]iam A. Deterline' ^ , 

Peter D.- Lonn , ^ ^ ^ 

Sound PJducation, Inc», »Palo Alto OA 3972 

■Designing E.ffect.ivf! Innlrurtic^n ' i 

General Programmed Teaching, A Division of Commerce Clearing House, 
Inc., 'Palo Alto CA I970 r 



^ 1 J 
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SECTION IV 
Working Forms 

AND 

Group Guidelines 



Reglstr?ation^ Card 



(front) 



Name _ 
Title 



School Address 
Home Address 



DE ANZA COLLEGE SHIRT SLEEVE SYMPOSIUM 
June (23) 24-26 



Squaw Valley room number 



School 



street - city 

Conference Problem Solutions: shall we send to your school? 



state 
home? 



zip 



On which of the following areas would you 
prefer to concentrate during this symposium 
(Check only one please): 

Did, you bring any members of your family? Wife? 

^ Others? 



Instructionial Development 
Staff Development 

Children? (ages) 



(back) 



1. How were you recruited for this Symposium? (Please check appropriate item) 

I heard about the Symposium and- I volynteered 

^ I was asked to participate and felt :I- should ^ 

I was asked to participate and felt I wanted to 

I was required to participate 



2. Do you presently have specific staff development responsibilities ^t your 
school? ■ Yes Ho 



Instructional Development responsibilities? Yes No 



3. If you do not ha^ve such responsibilities, have you been assigned them for 
next year? 



Staff Development 



Yes 



No 
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Instructional Developments , Yes No 

.A 



Problem Number , . 

TEAM ORGANIZATION AND RESPONSIBILITIES ■ i , ■■ 

AT;Hlt?;rJ«??„?"^?;e?f?L';5?J^„™^"^^"'^^ '-"clude several special rol 



1. Chairperson 
Recorder 

3. Timekeeper 

4. Members 
■ 5. 

6. 
7. 
8^ 

9. ■ - 
10. 



'Naik. • Position College 




- Below are listed the responsibilities of each role: 
!• Team CHasjrperson 

• •••'SSL^fS^^^^^^^ Closure on each 

^^ **1rinrnS'^^''''^''^^ achieving consensus where possible. 

...Bnng problem areas to attention of Workshop consultants whin necessary. 

^2%-^Ieam Recorder ' • 

3. Timekeeper > • . 

• fhp^^LIfnT''''^^'^^'^""" '^''P^^ Remember 
the stated times are approximate and may be adjusted through team a^rtment. 

ing evaluation models. ^ ^'cernaxe^ stra,tegiej , and suggest- 

Feel fre^ to ask for consultant aid at anytime. ' ' ^ 
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INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT- PROCESS WORKSHEETS 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT (Appro\iately 4 hours) ^ 
Definition ' • 

Needs assessment: Needs e^sess^ent is defined as the difference 
or gap between what Knowledge, Skills and Attitudes (KSA) that are 
required (or desired) and the. current kSA that presently exist ... 

- Objectives ' , > ' >• 

, After the session you will have identified four things from, or for. 
your case stuc)y; ' " ■ ' ^' * P 

Required (or desiredj -KSA needed\tc 

I KSA that presently exist; . 

Need (or gap) between\ha1 



Ohe or more of three broad 
the environment, increasin 

Instructions 

A. Identify the required (or 

1. Brainstorm as to^e nature 6f the problem. 

2. Write the problem\n you^wn wbrds. 





i 



3. List additional sourises of formation that should be 
detenttined if this we^e a real problem si tu^bti on. 



4. Write 
B. Identify 



1 . Write 
; determi 




desired) KSA as objectives.. 



of the staff as welf as can be 
study ». 



C. 



2. Write a procedure'far collecting additional ikforniatipn- 
as, to the present' KSA of the staff if this were\a re^K 
problem situation. - ^ ■ \ \ 

Determin^he gap between the' required (or desired) K^A\and 
current KSA.- 



the 



List the specific staff deji<elopment needs as determined 
by the diffeVences.betiyeen; what was identified as the required 
KSA of the staff and, the present KSA of the staff. Hint: 
these should. be stated', in behavioral terms. 



D. DetejjTiine whicTi needs can be met in' ways other than education. 

\ n^hi!!^Jh"" question "which nee\ can be met iti ways 

\ other than education?" ^' - - '"'^^^ 

2. Label each need listed in step C as being niH- by: 

a. changing the work Environment (E) 
* b. increasing Motivation (M) 

c. an instructional program (I) 

d. combinations oKany or all three ' 

STRATEGY DEVELOPMENT (ApproximatelyN^'. hours). 
Definition 

. During the strategy development periobLjBe design of materisls and 

- m°.n.!%"^'''S^\". objecTrviT^ave been detem e h ' 

team analyzes each objective to determir^ the type of learnihq 

, , experience primarily specified, what insthuctio^al- strategj SI 
necessary, and what media is to be used. " ^t-'oi-eyy is 

Objectives 

After this session, you will have .identified \o methods for accomplish- 
ing your objeOTVes which you specified in the^eds Assessmenf sess?pn 

* iJtel^action '"^^^°'^^^°^^o'"P^ Ashing objectives \ch require 
erac ion. ^ \ . 

Inst^ructions 

A. Strategies for self-directed study ?^ 

1. List those objectives from the Needs Asse^^irfent packaqe\hfch 
the staff couM effectively accoKiplish Dy sjiiipKwA)v 
resources foi; self-directed study. 

.2. List the..' re sources you -think need to be.provided for-Vch 
\ A objective; (Resources here wou\d include books; prografe 
Instruction, attendance, at cohfeWes, self-instructidna^ 
..-.^^.^^^^^med^a , etc. ) ' ' , . , \ 

B. StrategiesXor interaction , probleifi solving or simulation. 

1.. Write 'th^Vjectives that would not be handled through 
seif-directied study. " \ • 



<6» 
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2. Suggest^ alternatives* for accompTishing each of these objectives* 
RjjrLan asterisk beside the one considered to be optimal (i.e., 
be5t ^jective to meet this need). 'Again, suggest new i-nter- 
active programs that may need to be developed. (The strategies * 
^ here may include instructiorTal games and/or simulations, group 
retrdWs, -workshops, etc.)^ 

C. Altern^ite strategfis not involving instruction . 

Suggest one or more alternatives' for achieving that objective 
that involves increasing motivation or changing a^ work 
environment . ' Be specific. ^ ~ ^ 

a. Increasing motivation (e;g. , salary incentives, job . 
mobility., promotions, personal recognition and reinforce- 
ment^, etc. ) 

b. Changing work environment' (e.g. , additional equipment, 
^ , reducing noise levels, new or changed facilities, etc.) 

III. EVALUATION (Approximately 1 1/2 hours) • > 

Definition ' ^ ^ ^ 

Evaluation determines the extent or degree to which stated objectives 
I are achieved by the target population. Evaluation implies both 
; qualitative and quantitative measures of learner behavior as well as 
value judgments relating to the des'tr^bil ity of the specified behav.ior. 

* In both instructional development and staff development, t^iere are 
two major purposes for evaluation. One 5s to determine if the strategies 
did indeed help the learner to achieve the objective(s) (test program 
validity). A second is to determine if the learner himself achieved- 
therSpecific behavior stated in .the objective. 

Once the program prototype is assembled, it needs to be field tested 
for validity*.- A small sample of the target population is selected 
to try out the program or program components toward collecting data 
for, modifications in th6 original. Both objective and subjective 
data should be recorded. 

The purpose of the tryout is to improve the program (or program eletnent) 
toward making it do what it was supposed to do.-- help most learners*^ 
efpfectively accomplish -a set of specified objectives. 

Objectives ^ 

After (fareful analysis of each instructional' objective in your instruc- 
tional development or staff development program,, you will design and 
•write the criterion measure (or test) that requires/the actual perfor- 
mance expectey of the leafrTer in the instructional objective as well as 
the evaluation technique to be used in assessing expected performance. 
Criteriort measures may be deemed adequate when accepted through group 
consensus. . ^ . 

9^- rri9 ~ ' 



r 



Sample: 



4 



Instructional Objective Criterion Test or Measure Evaluation Technique 

Following ao in-servio^ 
course in educational/ 
hiedia production, tpe 
staff member A'/ill dem- 
onstrate his ability to 
(■a*) Operate several 
seleicted /types of 
AV equipment, 7 
(b) Produce a brief 
module using at 
least two kinds 
of media. 



(k) Demonstrate ability 
'to operate (listed) 
AV equipment to 
stated criterion, 
(b) Produce mediated module 
^ to meet (listed) cri- 
teria: meets objective, 
interest, quality, orig- 
inal ity, content, ^tc. 



(a) Performance test 
and obser^tion - 
(checkl ist) ; 

(b) Observation: 
checklist, rating 
scale. 



After careful analysis and discussion of another group's program, you 
will assess its potential validity (analytically) using the program 
E^vali>Ation Checklist (PEC) and ,write evaluative comments which arise 
during your group discussion, such documentation to be considered the 
Evaluatio'n Sur^mary. Completion of this objective is assumed when 
group consensus on the evaluation summaryns achieved. 

Instlructions , \ . ^ 

A. State evaluationXtechniques. 

Read over each instructional objective and for each one specify 
for the learner (in-swriting) what he must do to demonstrate 
he has accomplishtfd wKat you want .him to be able to do -- either 
in the form of a new behavior or a new product. Now, specify 
' ^ how the learner's hew beliSVior will be assessed (i.e., the 
evaluation technique to be u^ed). 

B. Test prototype. 



1. 



2. 



With the, aid of a consultant, locat6\one workshop group to 
assess your program development as wei\as a different group . 
from whom you will obtain a program to a'ssess. 

Using the PEC as well as logical and intuitiVe analysis, 
assess the degree to v)hich you think this program might 
achieve its stated objectives. (You ijiay choose-tp /simulate 
a learner group- or role play as you move through the program.) 

C. Analyze and sunmarize evaluation data. 

. 1. Write a short summary of your simulated tryout and return 
this and the completed PEC to- the program developers. 



Retrieve your program fr^om the evaluation group. 



REDESIGN j}r PROGRAM (Approximately 1 1/2 hours) 
DefiiTTtion 



•Revision is the process of amending or altering the i-nstructional or 
staff development product or program after assessing how well the 
stated terminal objectives have been achieved. 

The revision stage occurs when the results of the field tryouts are 
used to analyze and improve the program being evaluated. After 
these initial changes are made,, the program is again tested in the' - 
field and on the basis of several trial s,: subjected to further, revisions 

Within the systematic development model evaluation and revision' are 
viewed as continuing and related processes'. Each tryout of the program 
may be used to gather additional data which is then used to revise 
program components (objectives, strategy, evaluation) toward program 
improvement. ■ 

Program developers need not. feel threatened because of required 
revisions to their progv^ams. This is a natural process in systematic 
program development, necessary to having the program meet the 
pre-established criterion measures in the objectives. 

Objectives 

,^ After appraisal of the summary of results of evaluation afid the PEC, 
you will decide what changes should be made from the data you have 
received and make necessary revisions in your prototype program to 
meet consensus agreement by your group. 

Instructions . 

A. Review evaluation summary. 

Read the alternate group's evaluation summary and the PEC ta 
examine the revisions they have suggested. 

B. Redesign or modify program prototypes. 

After group discussion, incorporate the changes you think 
important into your prototype program. Turn in your revised 
pro.gram to a consultant. This program should now be ready 
for publication. ♦ • : 

• * 
C/ Implement new design on full scale with new sample or target 
population. 

This step may be implemented at a later date. 



PRObRAK EVALUATION CHECKLIST .(PITC) 



Inlrodu^tlon 



.Th? purpose of ttils checklist 4s to aid you in evaluating the 
developmental procedures thou^^ht nt^cessary to systematic program 
development.. , . * 

Une tlje cnfc!?rklist guid'elines as you assess your own or other 
programB prior to and following program tnyout. 

Remember to identify, not only the presence of a program de- 
velopment principle, . but also make a qualitative assessment (i.e., 
the dogree to which the program element meets stated standards or 
criteria for Judging the adequacy of a principle's application In 
a profcjram) . . • 

In the columns on the next pages labeled "y^-'s* '^c)^ or unsure, 
you may' choose to Indicate that a principrle has^or has not been - 
met by placing a (y^) in the appropriate column^ If you think the 
item has been met at a high qualitative level, you may choose to 
make a ( + ) sign In the "y®s" column. - 



,0, 



FRir / • 



I. 

YE3 



r 



leeds Asseabroenl: Does the program element ^eet the stated 
WrlnclpTe^ 



II 



NO- 

Has Identified specific staff and learfier 
needs" and problem elements clearly and con- 
cisely* (i.e., gap between current and desired 
knowledge, skills and attitudes) 

Has audience (target population) been iden- 
tified carefully ^e.g. , age, ?ex, expecta- 
tions, abilities, curr^t knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes, etc.)* 

Has stated broad program g.oals derived from 
1 and 2 abdv.e (i.e.^, changing environment, 
increasing ifiotivation, instruction, etc.) 

Has specified iJianagement organ l^e^tional 
Lasks, responsibilities, time schedules, etc. 
clearly 

Stray. euy Development (techniq\\es, media, etc.): Does the program 
element meet the^ stated principle? 

A. Has derived ^ instructional objectives from the . 
goal stat^e^ta that are observable, measiire- 
able and specific stated in correct format 
(givens, expected behavior, standflrcls Jqus^lity 
or quant-;^'ty) i- ' * • 

B. Has designed criterion tests or measures prior 
to program development 

C. Has stated entry or prerequisite behaviors for 
learners (e.K., experience, performance level, 
skills, etc .y 

D. Has Identified best alternative for meeting 
each identified need, as 11) environmental 
chapge, (2) motiva tlonal - incentive, or (3) In- 
structional or educational* process 

E. If Instruction Ib called for, hna identified 
and developed possible strategies to accotnplish 
instructional objectives as (1) self-directed 
study, (2) interactive strategies (e.g., semi- • 
nars), (3) problem-solving, simulation and 
games or (4) other strategy types, list: 
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) 



NO 



UNSURE 



When appropriate, has proviJ^ed for use of 
media in inetruction 

G» Has specified 

(1) resources now available 

(2) resources to 'be developed 
(finance, personnel, equipment, facility, 



etc • ) 



H* Where necessary, has constructed a prototype of 
the proposed program,- to include: 

(1) .appropriate practice (experience) 

(2) opportunities for feedback (knowledge of 
results) to learner 

"(3) provisions for maintaining interest, 
raotlvatipn 

(A) flexible' strategies in activities and .media 

to provide for differentiation * . 

(5) other characteristics 



III. 



(6) a comple1;^e package ready for tryout with a 
sample of target population 

»/ 

>Valuation of Prog.ram : Does the program element meet the 
Btated principle? 

A. Has provision been made for assessing trie^ 
accomplishment of each stated objective in the 
program (i.e., that, the performance^ is met to 
the mastery level specified) 

B . Have evaluation techniques (both objective and 
subjective) .been clearly specified well in ' 
advance'of prototype development (tests, self- 
report and observational techniques) ' ^ . ' 

C. Is the evaluation technique matched properly to 
the criterl on of sucreBo s^^ed in the instruc- 
tional objective ' \) » 

D. In planning for testing the prototype, 
(1) has a small number of target population 

been identified 
(2.) are evaluation standards and criteria well • 
stated for an \gxternal observer . 

£• Are provisions (e.g., test or qu.estionnaires) 
made f-or analyzing evaluation^ results in rela- - 
tioh to • 
• (1) program objectives 
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A. 4 



4 



NO 



UNSURE 



E. (?) strategies 
(3) evaluation 



employed 

methods and results 

l8 data from tryouts' (5f f i^pi^ntly suraraariz 
for use by the program initiators 
to use" in making revisions (this 
only after tryout) 



or evaluatdrs 
item applies 



IV. Redesign: Does the program element meet, the stated principle? 

A. Has provision been made for program revision 
.based on changes suggested from program try- 

, out (persons appointed, forms developed, pro- 
cedures for tryout, etc.) < 
> 

B. Are ba'sic suggestions regarding program re- 
vision ba^ed primarily p'n " criterion ^ data- from 
objectives ^ 

C. Have l^^arner (user) responses (generally sub- 
jective) during or immediately following tbe 
program been considered as sourfces for program 
improvement ^ ' 

D. Have provisions been made for appraising and 
writing the strengths and weakn&&ses of the 
procedures which were employed in designing the 
total program (operations Sinalybis) 

i. Is the revised program now ready to be used 
• with the intended audience or target popula- 
tion (i.e., implementation) 
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DEAN2A 
COLLEGE 

• * ' ^^}^^ FOOTHILL COMMUNITY 

' COLLECTe OIST^^ICT 

21 aso Stevens Creek Blvd. 
Cupertino 

De Anza College Learning Center . XT.'^Tsi* • 

Third Annual Symposium 

A SHIRT SLEEVE SYMPOSIUM. STAFF AND INSTRUC"TION)\r 
DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 

June (23) 24-26, Squaw Valley, California 



Morulau. June 23 „ ^ 

JoMc^'"?-*' begin to arrive after lunch time; facilities and conference 
^ u*rx*l°']i 'lospitality suite open; one-half hour of free cocktails 
and buffet dinner in Hofbrau. 

Tuesdau, June 24 

7:15—8:15 Breakfast 

8:45—9:00 A Prescription for Change (Orange Coast College) 

9:00-10:15 Future Instructional Directions in Comnunity Colleges, 



a Give-and-Take Session 

California Community and Junior College Association's 
Committee on Instruction,- Dr. A.RvyDeHart, Chairman 



10:30-11:15 Instructional Development as a Major Ingredient of Staff 

Development; Setting the Symposium Theme, Dr. David' Glenday, 
Instructional Development Specialist, De Anza College 

11:15-12:00 Staff Development: Why?' The Ingredients of the Program, 

Dr. Chet Case, Staff Development Facilitator, Los Medanos / 
College • ' •/ 

12:00-^:25^ Lunch . . 

1:3Q/-2:30: Case Studies In Staff Development; Incentives' for Participa- 

/ . tion, Ms.- Dbnna Farmer, Assistant Dean, Instructional Services. 

y\ Santa Ana College ^ ■ - 

2:30—3:30 The Instructional Development Model and Its Utilization; 

Instructional Developmant-Bs a Team Process, Film: Instruc- " 
tional Development (l/diana University), Dr. Ron Trugman, . 
Instructional Developfnent Specialist, Colleae of San Mateo 



3:30-4:15 * Specifying-Objectives and JJfiV£lxip4flg'-Stritegies;,'Evaluating 
Performarrte, Dr. Oarryl Sink, Instructional Design/Develop- 
. ment Specialist, West Valley College 



5:00-5:30 Cocktails 
.5:30-6:30 Sit down^dinner 
7:00-8:00^ Optional bus ride to Reno • 

11:00-12:00 Bus" returns from Reno 

/ yedneadau. June 2S 

6.:00-9:00 Breakfast with small group teams fitting tog.ether" " 

. 9:00-12:00 Small group team planning.-Assessing Needs 

12:00-1:00 Lunch 

* 

1:00-4:00 Small group team planning-Strategy Development 

4:30-6:00 Tram Ride with QScktails^ ^ 

6:00-6:30 Cocktails 

6:30-8:00 Barbecue dinrter 

?:00-ll:00 Fondue, hot drinks, folk singing ' 
Thuradau, June 26 ' • 

7:30-8}30 ' Breakfast . ' ' 

9:00-,2:00 group^tea. pU„„,„'g-Ev.liation and Revision; 

12:00-1:00 Lunch 
1:00-2:00 -Wrap up session ^ 
. Consultants 

Checkout unless optional arrangements made to stay on ' 
Bu Julu 18 

* 

AUjUms reproduced and sent to all p^ticipants to include in Syn^ 
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FUTURE INSTRUCTIONAL.DIRECtIoNS IN COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



t 



A. Robert DeHart, President 
De Anza College 

Squaw Valley Conference 
June 24-26, 1975 
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Fb^RE INSTRUCTIOl^^L DffiECTIONS IN GOMMlTNITY COLLEGES 



The Cbnimittee on Instruction of the California Cbmmumty and Junior College 
Association has set a task for it^pif fi,« • A- T Junior college 
Rt«ioT«o«f ^ -Z i coming yiar: the development of a 

wlrr ,f the general directions for instruction in the community col- 
eges for the coming decade. If we are to^serve best^^^ur role as a Ttate- 

n tSl?^' ^r.? ^^"^"^ wher^we stLfon in- 

structional matters and what we wiU 4.e pushmg <6r pulling) for \n the next ten 

oursl'ef tMstaf L'r'f ' ^ '"^K^^oieot and have convinced 

our task ^^iu hi L f . ? T'"' ^^^^^Pl^^^ment. WeMo believe that the key to 
steff XvJ . I? °^ interested in instructional development and 

staff development as those-in this toom. .We will be seeking your ideas later Tn 
this presentation and throughout the remainderio'f the day.. ' \ 

For todays session, I first intend to set the framework by briefly ' describing 
a hew evolutionary phase that I believe the community colleges have entered Ther 

LTt r"'"'"' °^ '""^ b-^'^ directions we see developing 

m mstructxop as a part of y.is evolution. Finally, we would like you to ge fn 
yolved. so be thinking about your contribution as we go along. We are interested 
m pros and cons, as weU as things we have not been bright enourh t^^i^a^ut? 

In September. 1950, I started my first fiill-time teaching job'at Monterey 

corg:^%i':troJ !:°°" ' ^^'^'^'^^^ en^TZUr 

college s fust evolutionary phase. In its first five decades of growth from an- 

proximately 1900 to the early 1950.S. the Junior college was prS se^y' t a 

^o! T. ' ^^---ber that ou/primrry 

goa ^vas for the junior college to be acknowledged as a partner in a tripartite 

sit? W ;?omoted""°°'; "'-T ^"'^ ^^"'"^-^ colleges Tr hat . 

Cwalen^' CZl ^k' ^^'^ '^^'^^^^^ communities as 

atT h ppv hour fnA , VT" °' "«^--d-and givea two drinks 

, at a happy hour for high school cou.uselors and principals^-Oxford and Cambridge. 

Then in the fifties, with much encouragement of state and national commissions 
calling for universal educational opporlnnities of at l6ast two year be^d S^fhth 
school, and with the developing self-assurance of size and experience! the unior 
college moved into the two-year college's second evolutionary phase. We s^^owed 
remarkable adaptive and responsive qualities as our Junior- coUege form evoS 
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into the community college form. Wc became less concerned about imitation 
of older academic way?, more self-directed, freer to innoyate, to seek the 
logical educational formis derived from the characteristics of our students and 
our community. I have to admit that a good bit of our evolving was fortuitous 
rather than planned, and with the adoption of the name ^'community college^' we 
had to press hard to become ^yhat the name stood for. At any. rate, the decade 
of the sixties transformed most of the good junior colleges into comprehensive 
community colleges. The colleges represented in this room are, for the^ most 
part, good e;>camples of the best that this second evolutionary phgse has pro- 
duced. 

For me it has been an dxciting period helping '^junior grow up,'* and ^ 
I thoroughly enjoy basking in our relatively new public recognition. tJjifor- 
tunately, our movement's maturity Jias not brought contentment. The exhila- 
rating gr6wth period, with its built-ia forgiveness features for mistakes in . 
judgment and ineffective performance, is^fast becoming a golden memory., 

* t 

Instead of '^basking, '' we find ourselves faced with new and perhaps more difficult 
social problems: questions are being raised about the utility of the->cpll^e 
degree in getting a job; the once distinctive community college offerings like 
occupational, developmental, and counseling services are found in a growing 
number of competing proprietary institutions; enrollment of the J'traditional" 
age group of 18-24 years is declining; financial nr^^ures are severe as 
attempts are made to bring costs in line with incqfme^income that^s based on 
a potential enrollment that in most places is declining. Ii^ the seventies, we , 
have clearly moved into a new and different period, and it is essential that the 
changed environment be recognized, acknowledged, and dealt with. 

The ''new and different period" calls "for a response from the community 
colleges different from the first two periods I have noted. Different enough, . 
in ray opinion^ to call for a new evolutionary phase tliat I believe wjlll result 
in a transformation leaving our colleges as changed as the community colleges 
of the sixties were from the junior colleges of the forties and fifties. I feel 
strongly about this because the change, while not abrupt, has already begun in 
many colleges. At this stage we are probfhg. Our new direction is neither 
Well defined nor well articulated, but it is on the move and accelerating^ For- 
tunately, I believe we will find this third major period as valid, healthy, and 
exciting as anything we have heretofore experienced. And at the iorefront of 
this evolution must be strong, comprehensive staff development and instructional 
development prpgrams, 

» 

What should our m^ement stand for? How do we define our new fields 
of activity? Who are we to serve? Are we to be defined^in terms of conven- 
tional academic models or are we becoming different enough to invent new models 
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just 'as the pioneers of o^ovement had t^cour^^fe to do? These are 
the important questions though we arc ^agued W .the^econdary 'order 
questions "about financial patterns, charactekstic\. of faulty, learning stra- ' 
togies, and struclyr^ of governance. - These>Sli5ugh important, can only " 
be answered appro|«-iately after the more basic V^tions are dealt with. ' 
And the most basic question of all is: ' Who are we^o serve? 

c l^K^'^'^iw^ instifn.tions have often assumed in the past that they possess 
something _that the fmio needs and the public wi^l'come for it-soLthing . 

.foundtJ ^"r.'' '° ^h^^^"--^ to -become credentialed. as a 
"foundation for life." The attitude has often been, "Wd know what you need. 
Come and get it (or try to)." «ut suppose instead of challenging the citizens 
to storm the citadel for its prizes (these community-based institutions started 
with human developijient needs. What kind of needs would we finf? \ . 

Let's start with a very obvious one: • career development . People of all 
ages are pursuing careers. People of pur community continue to need infor- 
mation about job opportunities, requiremei.ts for job entry, possibilities for 
upgrading or retraining, or even major overhaul.. They also need ways of 
loentifymg their own interests, aptitude^, a;id potential and even to find out^ 
where job placement services are available. ' Such interests and needs, I ^ 
hardly need say to this group, are no longer confined to high school and 
jcoil^age students^t persist throughout a person's life. Can our 
'mstituli^s be re^ly responsive to this kind of pervasive and continuing need? 

ThereWanother clear need: individual develonment. T> .np^. on ^^^^ ' 
seek a sense of identity. They look for help when they are young to cross • 
thBt uncertain threshold to adulthood in a society in r^id motion. As we 
pow older, one of the most serious problems facing us today is" the mount- ' 
mg incidence of mental and emotional disorganization. How well can we 
assist the individual in establishing and achieving personal goals during an 
entire lifetmie-in the transition from youth to adulthood; then with.- the " ' 
^ff '""^ °^ individual in mi(!Lcareer; and later' 

with the older individual anticipating retirement and adjustments to the problems 
and possibilities of age? . i^^uv^icmb 

Another need that- is rapidly escalating that we mifrht fill is family 
development.^ Most adults carry responsibilities for family life, Tliifst ^ 
complex assignment, with a minimum of organized preparation for the variojs 
roles played. The extent of family disbrganization luns been .-.mply document 
How can community cdllegcs contribute toward more effective faLfly rSlon- 
ships, more effective parent education, more effective chUd care, nlore ef- " 
fective marriages? ^ . - . , ' "'"^^ ^ 
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Mote examples could be developed, but I think you can see from this 
brief exposition^ that we must answer: Who will be served ? Will we be the 
kinds of institutions that seek out the needs of our communities and provide 
thd\edycational services to develop our human resources? * - . ^ ^ 

The answer that I believe—to state it very briefly.—is that WE MUST 
BECOME A POSTSECONDARY, ^ COMMUNITY-CENTERED . PERFOjtMANCE - 
O RIENTED INSTITUTION CO%IMITTED TO PRQVIDLNG EDUCATIONAL 
RESOURCES FOR INDIVIDUAL AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT. I've . 
struggled with a more elegant way of stating this, as have others, or for a 
clever acronjTn, but so far I haven't hit upon anything bmter;;- . 

What then will be the dir^tions we must embark upon if we are to 
" accomplish this mission? As we get into this, you will quickly recognize 
that many, or even most, of these directions are already being pursued in 
^ good colleges—at least so some degre* What I am seeking in listing these 
^ for you is the recognition and, hopefully, the desirability for us to have 
iAich direction • 

♦ . " - ' \ 

Flexibility -will be increased .to facilitate the accessibility of the college's^ 
services to all people of postsecondary age. The college will adapt, is pro- 
• cddures to better meet the convenience and the needs of its clients. There ... 
wiH be many entry points, both in time and place, for -all elements of the 
community. Unjustified rigidities will be eliminated. 

Individual self-development will be the primary consideration iji establish- 
ing college programs. Transfer courses, career education, and counseling 
services will continue to provide a strong core of the educational program, but 
student ne^ for developmental, remedial, handicapped, and other non-traditional 
programs will be better identified, and these, programs, once they have proves"' 
themselves through careful evaluation, wHl assume a position of importance 
equal to the more traditional programs. Older, established Mj^ams will be 
maintained; newer ones will be added, but our colleges will, ^e their best ^ 
to each effort they undertake.., " . ^ / ^.^^^-^ 

Proactir)n-->>rnth(ir thnn reaction" Nsill char;jcteri;se.prugram development. 
AgressiVe searching out of community educational needs will be a new emphasis ' 
of the colleges.^ Rather than waiting'fdr proposals from interested individuals 
^ of grpups, the capability for securing on-^oing, compreh^sive information about 
, the full range of leajrning needs in the community ♦jvill be developed. 

^ Off-cnmpus ext e nsion of services will be emphasized until the capability for 

providing services will be equal to quality, though not* necessarily the kind, 
of services rendered on the main campus. 
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Performance standards wi ll bo a major deve lo pmental effort. That is, 
in order to increase our colleges' flexibility in aiding a student to meet 
6i)ecific needs and to* guarantee frequent entry and exit points, courses,, progams 
and services will be data based with glearly stated objectives and demonstrated ^4 
'^effective use of resources. Standards based on performance, rather than time* * 
expended or a norm reference, are the best assurance of achieving excellence 
and diversity* • ] 

A wider diversity of students wijl develop as a large proportion of * ' 
people not previously found in postsecondary education are recruited. And 
once enrolled, a stronger sense of continuing affiliatibn will be nurtured* 
/^Stop-outs" may occur freqiiently and without stigma, but "drop--ont5?\will 
seldom happen. 



Program improvement and expansion will become a coi^preh^sive, funded 
effort. An Appropriate operating budget will be required to k^$p tiiis effort 
a continuing one that includes up-dating of curricula, staff, a iX educational 

I hope my case for moving community colleges into^ third majoir evolu- 
tionary period has been iJersuasive, . To become postsecondai^y, community- 
centered, and performance-based will mean a modification of the academic 
models all of us have b^en raised with and cljefish, Other segjnents of 
higher education may find\such change .vepy, very difficult, if-^t impossible, , 
But we in the community colleges, I think, are still capable of important. 

•modification. And whether it be easy or difficult, I am convinced such a 
thrust into unchartered and unfamiliar services is as valid and as important 
as our first two evolutionary periods. I have had neither the time nor the * 
wisdom here today to dp much more than give iaf opinion of 4he general 

;^irection we are, and should be,,^ heading. It is entirely postsible that we 
may face more problems in not Q^anging than in undergoing this evolution. 

'•Everj^hing we know .about human variability," says T, R, McConnel, 
"not only in aptitude and achievement, but also in interests, motivations, at- 
titudes, values, and intellectual dispoailions, emphacizcs th(^eed for a* highly - 
diversified educational systomi UKcvsiiH:, the mor<! learii about the lii^ily 
differentiated manpower requited by a complicated industrial, technological 
society, the more we apprecike the importance of differen^tial educa^onal op- 
portunities," -Diversity is th^c keynote. That diversity, as represented by a' 
postsecondary, community- qenlered, performance-oriented educational program 
is., I believe our direction for' the next decade. Our strength is in providilig 
the learning resources lor huiAan^v^lopment in all its diversity, and we . 
should develop that strength jb its logical limits for a community college. 

[ 
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A SUMMARY OF AN INTEGRATED PROGRAM: ,^ 
IN-SERVICE WORKSHOPS & SEMINARS O TRAVEL PROGRAM 
REASSIGNED TIME .□ RESEARCH & INNOVATION GRANTS 

SABBATICALS 




TACULJY, COUNSELORS, 
ADMINISTRATORS, LIBRARIANS, 
CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL , 




ACTING COORDINATING COMMITTEE 
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INSERVICE PROGRAM-STAFF DEVELOPMENT/PROGRAMS 



. Program Improvement ' 
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The people of California do not need to be reminded'of the impor^nt role that" 
tte community college plays in our higher education system, .'their comprehensive 
goals and programs have attracted and served more people than any of the other ' 
segmehts. Community collies, in attempting to keep the grtfwth in quality of their, 
programs commensurate with their growth in quantity, have sho^n a willingness to v- ^ 
attempt new devetopments'in curriculum, in instructional t^eliri^ogy, in organizatiX ^ ' "^ '^ 
patterns, in fa^lities and equipment, and in teachin^e^rning styles. mui'^ 

Howev0iv new and improved approaeh^and pM^rams have not come easily, " 
and certai^rfy'not uniformly; to alJ^colTeges. Most colleges, for many valid reasons, 
but mostly idue'to the financial crisis that our instiiiftions have had to face as almost \ 
a way of life, have not provided adequately for on-going program improvement funds. ) 
Consequently, continuing program improvement has proceeded on a.very uneven basis. . 
with most colleges feeling hard-pressed just to maintain existing programs at ac- 
creditation, standards. "Seed money" to encourage experimentation, and ."start-up 
funds" for introducing even those innovativfe practices^proven to be of value at other 
ctJfleges, have just not been generally available because of the strong competition from 
on-^goin^ programs striving to itfeep up with increasing enrollment and rising costs. 

■ ig. . ' 

• If the community college is to continue to grow iijj^uality as it has in quantity; 
if the needs of minority groups are to be met; if the under-educated are to have a 
second chance; if the needs of business, industry, and government are to be provided 
for; if all human beings are to be given oppoiiunities to explore, extend, and experi- 
ence their hopes and dreams; then immediate consideration must be given to the needs 
for adequate funding for program improvement. Forward looking business and industrial 
firms have for decades now insisted that substantial, percontafrps of their budgets be 
dedicated to res'earch, development and product improvement— what ve in the colleges 
call program improvement.* The time has come for our colleges to take that kind of 
stand and seek the appropriate funding; 

Staff Improvement • * . - 

But why associate program improvement so closely with staff improvement so as 
to hyphenate even the term program -staff ? The emphasis is' deliberate: inservice 
eduation for staff provides probably the jjest (though not to be considered as the only> , ^ 
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way for collcffcs to improve, to r^enew. and to expand their, programs. All.staff 
members,' from the least to the mbst highly competent, need continuing oppor-' - 
tunities to keep up with new dayelobments in education. Too often people interpret- ' 
prograin improvement to mean;new\curriculums, new. buildings, and new equipment. - 
Ihc staff improvement component i^ minimized or even overlooked, and an other» 
wise promising program will show little or noimprovement. 

■ Unless staff members are constantly updated ahd supportedln their own ' 
development, programs cannot gro^v and flourish to meet the needs of students. ' 
Enormous amounts of time and money go into developing and implementing master * 
plans for buildiiigs, curricfGlums, instructional technology, community. services, ' 
- and ev6n a public image. The time has come to give this same care to'^staff develop- 
.ment. Foi* certainly if the 3taff fails tie college fails. ■ ' 

^ Primary responsibility for continuing staff development must be assumed bv • ' * 
the conimunity college itself. Inservice education is important enough for Colleges " 
to Integrate it is a primary activity. A community college ^ust define its own needs ' 
for staff deyefopment, angi must receive funding to sup^)ort the program. The ' 
university, the Chancellor's^office, and other agencies-can provide assistance,' but 

• the best inservice programs are likely to be indigenous operations. Preservic^ 
programs leading to credentialing will no doubt continue to remain a.func^ion of- ' n 
universities, <but responsibility for inservice development must switch to the^ community 
colleges.' • V- . s - ^ ^ '/ 

illfe " - ■ ' ; - 

There are several levels of heed for inservice draining: for those who are new 

• ,to community college work; for those few that, may be performing ^t inadequate levels; 

' ;and especially for those key people who ar^ghly competent, and^creative staff mem- * 
=bers who provide leadership, encour^ge^mmunity, and develop quality program?; 
But at whatever level a person happens to,- be functiorfing, he will want to enlarge iiis 
talents iHhe inservice program/is individuaHzed, pragmatic, and relevant to his ^' 
perceived needs. Personal development, of course, leads to improved programs', 
and that is why program and staff development must be closely related and operated • 
by the college. . . ' • . • ' " 

The Florida Model • , ' 

y» ~ ' ' ' » . 

.1 s. 

There is a model that has been tested since 1969 that we can learn from, ^puring 
the- 1968 Special Session of the Florida Legislature, Senate JBill 76X (68) was enacted ' 
which provided funds for a program titled Staff and Program^tJevelopment. Thefeoard " 
of Education stated that the "purpose of this program is ts.improve the total' effectiveness 
of the college curriculum through the continuing development and improvetnent of faculty, 
staff, and program." Thus, the relationship between {jrogram improvement and staff 
^ftnprovement was clearly recognized by the Florida Board. 
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-improTC aid expand academic programs and services Tstadente FlS hi 

Crs'^'r^-^er "'"''^ *.nd^^oca.ed by the Jsil^rspLificaily . 

New Tli-rusts That Are Ttep^nrfJ nt On Jnse.^» Troi„i„' ^ . ^ ' 

on„sei;,d-^4riv^^^^^^^^^ .. . ) 

Rodda bill call for concomitant inservice education "to improve 
^ • • , instiwtion-.-but.no funds to implement program^. ' 

.2. Affirmative Action:; Federal guidelines call for insti^^^^^ ' 

inseryice .education programs to upgrade minority and women staff " ' ' 

oTc^raTs." '''''' ''''' "P-^"^ - S imZent ^ 



3. Credentialing: New proceduras recommenced by the Chancellor's staff 

" 4'. ' ' ' 

Elements Of A Program -Rf aff Develop me nt Program 

'h««o/'^''?"°°.ri^''^'^' ^'^^P^^hensive program-staff development program should be 

balance olthVfoK'ements? include 



some 
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. 1. Seed money .for the eontinuous eneouragement of program 
and course development through introduetioh of proven 
innovative praetieqs, or through loeal experimentation and 

-A innovatiion. 



2. A comiirehcnsive,. well-conceived program of long-term 
and ^ort-term inhouse workshops and seminars to keep 
staff Up-to-date on a continuing basis. ^ • 

3/ A cleaAintegration of the.staff^evaluation plan.with the staff 
^ development program. 

4. Financial support to eneourage staff to attend appropriate 
eonferenees and professional meetings. 

5. All-eollege retreats, visitations to other eolleges, a strong 
professibhal libra^.^and similar eommutiieation links. 

6. Provision for leaves of absenee that 'make it possible for a • 
staff member to work full-time on program and/or professional 
development that is of elear, benefit to the edueational program. 

7. ' A program -staff development offiee to insure appropriate . 

planning and aeeoQntability. 



"A' Cair'To Aetion " - ■ - ■ f 



To erieourage the initiation of program-staff development programs on tiie 
eampuses of member eolleges; the CJCA Board of Direetors adopt the followinc 
resolution r • , . & 



RESOLVKI): That legisInUon wHl be introduced In Iho 197:! to .sccl 

state matching aid for program-staff development programs.. Two pereent of eurrent 
opera ing budgets should bfe dedicated to tho program with.one percent coming from 
state level and one percent from local junds. Guidelines assuring accduntabiUty will 
be developed in cooperation with the Chanqellor's staff, but primary coritrel^will 
remain at the- college level. - ■ 
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«nd nfw °^^^.^T tho -Boavd will, scck the support of the Board of Governors 

and^other educational agencies and professional associations to achieve passage of the 

p 

RESOLVED: That the Board use every available means to publicize this 
proposal among Regions of the Association, Committees of the Association, and member 
colleges to assure free discussion and grass roots support. memD^r^ 



March, 1973 



Committee on Instijiction * .< 
A. Robert DeHart, Chairman/ ' 
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A. Robert Dellart 
March 15, 1974 

-DE ANZA COLLEGE 

A PROPOSliD MODEL FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Staff development is more than gn orientation session preceding fall classes, - 
more than attending conventions and Workshops, more thao learhing to run p film 
projector, more than taking a sabbaticaU Staff development isjunda mental to 
curriculum development to instructional development, to organizational development- 
indeed to the continued renewal, revitalizing and long t6rm development of the 
institution. We must recognize that despite our tremendous investment in buildings 
and facilities, they are not our most important capital. The staff is. We plan for 
depreciation in facilities, and it 'is even more important that we make at least a 
^modicum of investment in the upkeep of staff to assure that there is no obsolescence 
there either. On the contrary, withTthe right development program, we can expect, 
an '^iappreciation'' over the years of this fnost important asset, , ^ ^ 

Influencing the development of staff is a multifeo^ted task involving both 
pre- a^id in-service preparation as well as institutional modification. . Pre-service 
education seems destined for minimal impact in the^near future for we just will not 
be Gddiife staff in substantial numbers. A campus-wide commitment to in-service 
experience and deliberate environmental modification- -changing the workplace so 
that it becomes supportive of the best principles^f learning and leads staff toward 
continued self-developmentr-provide two avenues of relatively'unexplored potential 
for the continued enhancement of college programs. - 

SOME PRINCIPLES TO GUIDE STAFF -DEVELOPMENT 

1. In\|>roved personal d'evi^lopment leads to improved program develop- 
ni^ant. Ixi^ervfce education^shoul^be' strongly supported because 
itprovidesthe best Opportunity for community college^ to^etaih 
their vitality, to reneW and enhance their programs. 

2. Primar y responsib ility must be assumed by the college for ^n-service 
staff dwelopment it must btjjntegrated as.B j(rimary,activity. ^ 

. . UnU/ersities and state age^ciesc^Ti^gi'ovide assistaticejj>ift we must 
do our own programs' simply be'causB 'no one eleo4rrip\vfe-QjToug;h,^ cares 
enough, or has the capability to Uo what needs t%ho done. 
« ' . \ • * ' ' ' 

3. Tho'climate within which stafTdevelopmeint wilb occur inJ^rucial an^ 
_ t:_-^^.--ShjDuld be chXracterized byirust/ respeqt,* an d^ deep cp Wcn ^or people. 

\yhon the cliniate of learning for , staff, is open, flexible, affirm ing>sand 
challenging, then the climate of learning for students is lilcely to be^^"^ 
^ similar. When the opportunities are present and the rewards are clear, 
staff members will choose to be innovative, creative, vital* When staff 
m^embers bepfin to frrow ahdj^fivnlnp^ the college will move toward 
• ' increased;T)otency and* impact. ; 
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4. A wcll-dcsigncd/ individual tailored, college approved program 
• continuing dcvelopm^rit for every staff member should form 

tlie core of staff clcvelef)ment (as well as being the outcome of 
* the staff evaluation plan). Many grpup activities may b^vail- 
able, but each staff member should have an individual program 
for personal aiid professional development* CoUgge^ policies, 
such. as Ijiosc governing salary schedules, evaluation, and sab- 
batical leaves, should reinforce tij^s concgpt^ 

5. Staff developmettt is rer everyone in the coll^e7Si<istructors, 
secretaries, administrators, paraprofdssionals, trust^s, and 
counselors* Of course special needs must be defined ana^r^et. 
New staff members, part-time sta^ff members, ethnic minor 
and women all n^ed special prbgfeama for themsel^e^ or to 

^ o£her staff to better serve these groups, • * ^ 



rticreased spcicializatio\i in a discjpjine is not the only key to 
increased competency in teaching* There is a discipline of 
instruction---just as thei^e is a discipline of counseling and a 

^ discipline o.f administration — that is as impprtant to master as 

• the subject-ofiiented disciplines. 




The program should be a continuing one thraughout\the year, % 
related to long-range imprqyemant of tne college, and>designed 
to achieve college goals throfigh the development of individual 
s.taff nicmbe'rs. . ' 

8.. Someone in the college miist assume major responsibility for 
coordinating the program. . . * 

9. ^ Finding for staff development sW)uld have a^high*^ priority. . The 
prceent use of funds for travel, sabbaticals*, released time, and 
otheV traditional forms of staff development should be routinely 
reviewed to s0e if funds could be better utilized*. Two pef^cent. 
of the be Anza budget seems a roasonable.goal. State matching 
^ ^'fu^fdingjsr^^d c^ntinj^.to be sought. 
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THE DE>AI^ZA STAFF DEV<E£.0PMENT PROGRAM 



OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 

. ^ ImprovejTient of staff capacity for both current requirements and 
new progi ams 



1 
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Updating and development of fountk^^ion disciplines and subject matter 
' Updating and devolopnient of instruction as a discipline 

2 - > 



Updatiq^and developmenti^)f educational methods 

^ • -.. . ^ 

Updating and development of media.use 

Encouragement of creative and innovative approaches to meet 
changing needs 



r 



^ THE PROGRAM 

* Developmfeijtal Time I 

Released Time : ift^s a starter, each three years (half-way between 
sabbaticalsjan amount x^time equivalent to one course will be granted 
to each certificated stafrti^^ber upon approval of a written proposal 
following established guideline 

Extended Time ; Each year an amount of time at extra compensation 
will be granted for developmental work in the summer, during recesses, 
or outside of normal working hours upon approval of a written proposal 
following established guidelines. 

^abl)atical Leaves ; An amount of time eauiva lent to one full-time quarter 
eaqh six years wiill be granted to each certificated staff member upon 
apprbvalj^f a written proposal following estkl^lished guidelines. 




Leaves of Absfehee: Leaves for professional imiJl^Qyement will be 
granted for. as mucli ^the equivalent of qne year in, each six ^t no cost ^ 
to. the C6llege upon aff)prqyal of "a written proposal following e'stabli^iied 
guidelines. ^ 

'Travel 




Professional JVIeetings ; Funding in an amount sufficient to permit the 
attendance*a\ onc^nference per certificated staff .member will be 
4).udgeted. . . , 

"College Visitations; T-^ndin^will be budgeted to permit visitations 
• to ^xemplaryj)rograms in other colleges on a project basis. 

RctreMg: Funding to supf^rt one all-college conference will be J)U(|geted 
each year^\ * ' " 1 1 * ' - 

\ ' 4 , 

' Faculty InnovativeSrants 

Funding will be budgeted tq encourage individual staff.members to innovate 

and improve courses and programs^* Grants will be made upon approval of 
written project proposals. 

4. ^" - * " ' ^ » ' 





In-Service tSenltSary anac^Wor-kshops-^ 



On-campus Continuing Education funding of a program broad enougtr 
in scope to provide at least one experience per year^(or each staff 
member. An approved curriculum, salary schedule credit, adequate 
planning and preparation time, and a printed quarterly schedule will 
be characteristics of this effort. ADA income should cover*these costs. 

Consultants " ^ : . 



Programs Avill be invited to plap and budget for bringing consultants 
to the campus as deeded. 



I On-Campus Conferences 

The capability for conducting conferences ^and symposia will be dfe^^loped 
by one of the administrative 4)ff ices to enable staff to plan and to present 
such events. X ' 1 



Professional Library 



A eurren^^^ttection of printed materials, aiidio-visual materials, and 
microfiche will be maintained in the Learning Center and perlodicati; 
reported throi^gh such publications as Noticias . 

Spe^l program $/or^1iew staff, part-time st^ff, affirmative action^ etc. , 
will pe.4eveloped iVrarious for^mats. 




PROGRAM OPERATION 



lodividualizea Plani^ A. 

Procedures, will be" modified and/or developed tb provide each .staff member 
with an Individjiialized Development Plan (IDP). iThc emphasis will be on the 
/position pres«|itly hera, \ut future career plans will also be copsidereH. Thq 
[ IDP will bG/^^ne primary rospon.siblHtv of the staff mombcr hut his supe^3^sl^ 
wili also stare in the responsibility for developing and implementing ' 
elements ot the plan. An annual updating and report on the progress 
IDP will be done. . ^ . . ^ ' * 
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Pr(){?ram Planning ^ ■ " . 

The various functions o/ the program will reflect the identified 
needs of the IDP's. Administrators and Division ChairmeT^l 
bq expected to plan annually for staff development just as they do 
for capital, staffing, and curriculum development. Such gro^rn 
■ activities as seminars and workshops will be scheduled and publicized 
on a quarterly basis;- more individualized activities such as innovative 
grants, sabbatical leaves, and travel projects wjll be reported to the 
staff before and after completion. \ . 

Program Coordination • 

To assure a well-conceived, comprehensive program, responsibiliW 
for coordination of the various elements of this program will be pl^cbd 

-with a Program Coordinator. It is expected that instructional develop- 

•.ment .activities will become a close working unit. 

Staff Development Committer \ . ' 

The effectiveness of the -RilQiram,' proposals for substantive changes, 
annual and quarterly planning, and ah/annual budget, request- witL^ 
done with the advice and consent of ati advisory committee where^ 
segments of the staff are represented. The Prograrfl CpordhQator 
be the ex-officio chairiaian. Sub-confimittees as requtred to s^it^ 
. acitivities of the various elements of this plan may be appointed by^.^ 
Committee. Sub-committee^chairmen mtrefbe members pi the Committfie. 
At annual written report to the college staff by the pionvmittee wiU^be.maS^ 

Instructional Research \ ■ ^ " 

The Instructional Research Office will provide a per^dic college-wide, 
assessment of staff development needs, assistance iiVprojecWesign,^ 
assistance in proje-ct evaluation, and f(iU©w-tip-studics. 
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r Developmental Time 

Heleascd Time 
Extenflbd Time 
* Sabbaticals 
Leaves of Absence 



1973-74 
Budget - 



Proposocl 
1074-5 



• $12,000* 
1,000 ■ 
47,000 
NNC . 




Trrfvel 




, Professional Meetings 
^College Visif^tions" 
Retreats ^. 



Faculty Innovative Grants 

In-Service Workshops and Seminars 
^Consultants 



On-campus Conferences . 
Professional Library . • • 
Special Package Programs 



I^ogram Coordinator \ 



$&0,000 . . . $H5,.6P0 

61,200 J{2) 

17,000 . . . ,17,000= 

' ( $10,000 (3)' , 
3,000 - 
4,000 (4) ' 

38,000 : r'^-v.. r. . . . 36,ooo (5) 

NNC ..»..../. NNC 

5, 000 . . JiO00_ 

NNC 1,000 (6). 

NNC . -. . . NNC 

NNC • ^INC (7) 

■NNC »^ 20,ap0 



TdTAL 



De Anza Operating Budget 
Percent of De Anza Budget 



$1^0, 000 \ 
$8,151,000,- 

i.5%\ 



$163,600 
$8,803,000 
1.8% 



NNC -= No Net Cost 



\ 



(1) Development tS^ie will bei)udgeted to allow for a quarter each six years (sabljatical 
^ Jeave) for each certificateck staff member and one cour.so released time at the n^id- 

point between sabbatieals. ^^II sucli time will be granted upon approval of a written 
proposal following established guidcliues. (175 ceilificiituti staff x 1/6 x $700 
reptaeement cost = $20,400). * ' ,t . 

• ' ' ■ >i 

(2) Approximate net replacement cost equals $2, lOO per quarter. (175 certificated 
staff X 1/6 X $2, 100 replacement cost = $61,' 200). * 



(3)\, Budgeted at $5a/or 200 staff members = $10,00t): 




Presently $8,000 is' budgeted for "all District" retreat. 
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(5) 



Present year's budget included $8,000 "carry-over" funds. 



(6) . Conferences should be self-financed fhrough conference fees. The $1, 000 — , 

budgeted should bp considered a contingency for emergency use only. ' ^ 

(7) Development of special programs shouldbe financed chiefly from existing 
budgets and/or Faculty Innovative Grants. 
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CALIFORNIA ^JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 

Committee on Instruction 



December 4, 1973 



PROPOSAL FOR AN ADDITION TO THE 



MANUAL OF ACCREDITATION FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 
July, 1973 Edition 

(Insert Between VTT and VIII at Page 33) 
,YIIL STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
Criterion ^ 

The importance o'f a well-conceived, comprehensive staff ^vejopmentprogram 
, is emphasized at several poiVits in this Manual . The purpose of tjp^^ection is 
to brins together in one place the efforts that ai^e being rykde to^^constantly up- 
date and support staff members in their professionatTdevelopment. Enormous 
amounts of time and money g6 into developing and irpplementing master plans 
for buildings, curriculums, instructional technology, community services, and 
even a public image. The development of staff must be given similar attention 
for certainly if the staff fails, the college fails. 

"Staff Development'' is intended to include all segments of the college, faculty,* 
counselors, librarmns, administrators, and classified staff; the term encom- 
passes all types of activities plann^ to assure program improyement through, 
increasing the competency of the staff. The following is a suggestive list of 
staff development activities. It is not intended that any community college will 
provide all of these activities; nor is the list all-inclusive. 



A program of in-service, in-house workshops and seminars. 
Salary schedule advancements and other positive motivating 
factors should be considered for successful completion of 
units of this program. • ' 

A clear integration of Lhe staff evaluation plan With Ihc staff 
development program. When arydrfea needing irpprovement 
has been idchtified for an individual, there should be a means 
available to turn to ou-camnms to work on the deficiency. 

Financial support to e.nc96rage staff to attend appropriate 
conferences and professional meeting^s, and to make visitations 
to other colleges. 



N ■ 



Various segments of the college should receive encourage- 
ment and suppc^ in making their contrlbijH'oiis to the field 
through the hosting of conferences, publication of appropriate 
teaching materials and articles, and making presentations to 
community and professional groups* 

Seed money^for the continuous ene6ur&gement of the introductioij/ 
of proven innovative practices and methodologies at the "firing t:- 
line'' leveU Well~conceived local experimentation should also 
be possible* ^ . 

r V 

Provisions for all-college and/or segmental retreats, prq- 
visions for appropriate reporting of on- and off-campus 
educations developments, provisions for a strong professional / 
library, and other similar communication links should be pres^fif. 

Provisions for leaves of absence, r^eased time, and summer 
projects that make it possible for a^s^aff member to work full- 
time or part-time on program and/or professional develop- 
ment that is of clear benefit to the educational ffifogram should 
be present. ' ^ ^ , . 



A program-staff development office_tgjnsure appropriate planning 
and accountability Will be more important toTTaTger institutions. 



Eteseription 

In the evaluation team room: 



Provide copies office policies, regulations, brochures, and 
schedules that govern and describe staff development activities 
and services of the college; | 

Provide copies of statistics-of numbers of persons participating 
in the various type55 of staff dcyelopment programs; 

Course outlines^, project proposals, ij^projcct reports and evaluations. 



In the self-study report: . ' ' ^ 




Describe the staff development program by prqviding such information as: 
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The extent of the staff development eSffort, what segments 
are being served, how it is administered, how it is 
financed; 

The budget for staff development; ^ 

Any staff developments you believe to be outstandingly 
successful or innovative; 

Fin^dings of institutional, studies of outcomes. 



Appraisal • . 

This is a request for analysis with a minimum of description. Respond to 
?j[uestions such as^the following: 

Is tl)/ staff devetopm^t program meeting the in-service ' 
deAf6lopment needs of tb^ staff? 

y * 

Is the program ov^/-extended or seriously underdeveloped?"^ 
Are various^/^^ents coordinated and integrated into a ' 
well-conc^fved, comprehensive program? Are there sufficient 
provisions for funding? 



y^Relate this appraisal to the official statements on functions and 
purposes. , , , 



Forecast 



Has the college develope^d a plan of activities designed to improve or to maintai 
a quality staff development program over the next severa-1 years ? What steps 
toward the implementation of the plan are definitely scfiedulcd? What are the 
obstacles tojull implementation? Who h<ls been involved in the planning? 



/ 



D£ AN2A COLLEGE 



. . RESEARCH & INNOVATIONS PROJECTS - FALL, 1973 

RESEARCH - CURRICULUMS & PROGRAMS 

£!:oiect_Ti_l_U: Combined English and Math for the Reme<iial Student 
■ Project Author : Chris W. Avery and Don Barnett 

r 1 ""V^ develop a course which combines the objectives of 

^^^It 1° "'J^ The4)urpose of the project is to help the remedial 

.nH c?r.H!^tc'!J^''-''!''S commumcation and computation skiljs and to show faculty 
and sttidents the interdependences between mathematics Slanguage skills. 

Research -- curriculums & programs 

Project Title: De Anza Alliance for Consumer Protection " 
. Project Author :- R. H. Bean 

nf thl^Rncfnocrcn^"!?'^ establish a'consumer advocate group within the framework 
Of the Business 50 (Consumer Law) course. The students will be placed in a 
real life laboratory, working with real problems with real people. In this 
way J the students will learn how to handle their own problems should they arise 
A side benefit is to assist students and others who cannot afford legal advise ' 
In their consumer problems, ■ 

RESEARCH -- IffSTRUCTION ^' 

Project Title : Biology lOA Review Tapes & Study Guide 
Project^ Author : Ed Burling 

u- 1 ^^■^in?'"°^f ^'"'^ spelcifically designed for students who -need extra help in 
Biology lOA. A series of tapes with synchronized slides, each devoted to a 
^J[|9lfi^concept, along wifti a written study guide will be developed to aid the 

-—^ , , Transactional Analysis of Skills (TASK) 

Project Author : Fran Cool idge 

t 

(z l•^i^Kn«f^^ \^ intended to .integrate reading (English 201), writing 
^English lOOA), and, counseling. Classds will be scheduled seven hours per 
week instruction, and one hour per wook ^c-^inar. Thc-scn;in.ir will use the 
transactional analysis method to explore feelings and behavior related to 
basic study skills. 

R^SIARCH -- INSTRUCTION * " ^ 

Project Title : West Coa^t Photography' Cameos 
. Project Author : Shirley Fisher 

The purpose of this project isjo ijicrease student awareness of current 
photography through the use of audio-visual aids, or "Cameos" These audio- 
visual Cameos will include film shot of ten to fifteen photographers, audio ' 
tapes of each of their working hietf^ods as , they themselves present them; slides 
of each ^photographer's work, and of their studio/darkroom working areas These 
ERIC^""^^^ '^^^^ expensive and time-consuming field trips. 




CURRICULUMS & PROGRAMS 



RES.EARCH CURRICULUMS & PROGRAMS 



.via phone line to a Stanford computer ^hey afe llZl'^'J' """"^^^^ 
ing program and the computer for approximat^l v ?^ cJ, 3 ? ^T"^""'"^'^ ^^^^h- 
only cost connected, with the Droaram J^Jh! . i ""^^"^^ "° ^^^^9^. The 
month. y ^ P^oS^-am is the telephone line .charge of $94.77 per 

RESEARCH •- CURRIClitUMS & PROGRAMS 

The Center will prov L ersona zed al ^t'^ T^l ^''^'^''■'^^ personnel, 
courses will include spell inS usaBP n, l.'"^' ^° students. The mini- 
will be excluded since ^hrSkillffP^tpr^T'^"^ '"^ arithmetic. Reading 
up" rather than s c ll zed o t ded h ?n °^ ^' ^J^^ent who needs "brushing 
in the one-credit cour erat anrtimp- 1 "'^^ allowed to enroll 

they, complete the cour e bfthe'^e^nf the fnir'''"' "^''^ P^°^^"^^'°" ^^at 
no regularly scheduled sessions- th?I lowing quarter. There will be 

his own rate. sessions this will permit the student to proceed at 



RESEARCH- OTHER 



^""^^^^^^ tt'"p]ace°o"f'tt"p'^'^°"^'^ ^ Workshop of 

fioi-t^: 5?:. S;?g"e?[t:^?os^Ta"nd\So;:rJ?^L^^^^^^"^^-°""- 

Campu^^•:X•o"■^hi?o^olrs';i°dpff^ °' ^-^^^^ Oe Anza 

"Philosophy of the Pe? Sn" ThP ^'P'? '"^ ^^^^ discussions on the 

experiencVo? int rfacr etwel mS forth 'pJ^"'' '2 ^ ""^^^^^ 

Bay Area con^unity colleges a d se^e at i ers s'^a'nX °' ^^"^ 

for the con^unity to be exposed to and co:;;u"ic"t'r:i^rL'^Ki?o"opher ''""''^ 
RESEARCH - IJ^STRUCTION • ~ 

A/V materials will be. orenpirpH in r.r.^^ 

and weekly newspaper^/t'^^^ n n ru'^^Sn^'nd^dd^o"'^ ^^"^^ 
journalism Kistory to how-to-do-it\ ""^^^ content-from 
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RESEARCH INSTRUCTION ' • , . 

PLO-te TUle: Mini-Courses for instri/ional Development 
Projc-cl Autlior : Gary T. Peterson cveiupmenL 

r.mnn?^\r°f'^ designed to" improve the instruction dn the De Anza Colleae 
n.lT. : A^l PJ'"' this by supporting instruction with approDHate 

iSto a ?;Hpc nf i l Wo^l^shop on Educational Media, and package it 

JllLl I ° learning packages. These packages would be used hv facultv 

•?of?e"AjLCrrSc;2^:"^^^'°" ''''' - - innovMiv'^ iL^^Jf^ 

# 

'RESE^CH -- CURRICULUMS & PROGRAMS 
• -RESEARCH -- STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 

7 

Project Title: Counseling Information Systems ' ' 

Project Author : Dallas Smith 

mpnf P^'^J^^^ ^'^ ^° disseminate general information on enroll- 

mept at De Anza through video playback units/ The student will view the video 

.Ho be".LT.r ''''''' counseling appointnient. th:s freei:g'c'ou: ng 
lime to be spent at a more personal level. wuiiaciniy 

RESEARCH -- CURRICULUMS & PROGRAM? 

The purpose of the project is to provide materials for accountina ^tijdPht< 
60. The student will be able to use these practice materials either manual v 

RESEARCH -- INSTRUCTION 

Project Title : Drama on Videotape 
Project Author : George Willey 

i 



Other) scenes will further extertd the means by which students will become directly 
acquainted with the living theatre, supplementing lectures and discussion in a 
vital manner. ^ " 

RESEARCH -- CURRICULUMS & PROGRAMS 

Pro ject Title : Spanish for the Chicane 
Project Author : Norma Escobar de Zoffman 

The purpose of the project is to help the Chicano student at Oe Anza College 
to acquire basic language skills in both English and Spanish. Bicultural 'studies 
will be the outgrowth of such studies. New language, tap^s, materials and pictures 
will be developed; and an intensive course in "both English and Spanish, with 
language laboratory and classroom contact wll be prescribed. There will be a 
minimum oF two or three hours "of language instruction per day. 
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DE ANZA COLLEGE LEARNIfIG CENTER 



Date: September 20, 1974 
To: Bob DeHart 



From: Dave Kest 



Re: .^Travel/£oi)ference Plan 



•cc: Dick Kent 



Gary Peterson, Oscar Ramirez 



3. 



^ 



1. 



Program 

^li^t^V? ^{"^ budgetary area $15.00 for eacfi ftjl^^time staff member 

mSJpH rl^'r'^ P''^-^^""' Total cost: $5000 (esti- 

mated). This ^oney is to go into a budgetary type code specified 

iTft T.l^''r(J'' '''''^ ^'^h an alloca fon S f ro- 

mote statewide travel by increasing travel opportunities through this 

u^nds^L ;'°'di:;-si ''^H "localiy'^ontrolled'anSSnfslered 
runds le.g., di^vision chairman or supervisor "al locate spending). 

Charge the Rese'arch and Innovations Cohmittee with the resoonsibil itv 
VToluTll ^'^T ^^^^el/conference monies in or5e?' m ? 
!^LSc V-^ specify below (e.g., these goals should create para- 
meters which can be t>;^ated into the guidelines for travel and 

An submittpT''''' 'i'T^?.'° ^^"^^'"^^ cons? era ion), 

suje'^so^f s?gl^;u?l/^'^ ''''^'^^ ^^-'-^ ^ 

Travel/Conference Piswram Goals 

ln'smJj?nn.' Which Staff mem^^^NTiay visit other educational 

institutions, people, or facilities in order t^ 

srtems!"e(c°')f''' '''''' °" P.^°9rams, ^f^ties, techniques, 

^' filld);""^^'^ expertise (exposure to new developme^Ilt^<n one's 

c. Provide a more positive outlook toward one's'position, duties and' 
3Emen'{^{S^De An"zVc°ofS'^ ' '''''''''' 

Through the travel program, promote visitations iii which De Anza staff 
cnrl!7]"? ^^^J?P^^"es can exchange-with each other, ideas-, personal/ " 
social information eg., likes, hobbies, activities, etc.) and pro- 
mote more interdisciplinary approaches at De Anza. 

nnmiipI^IJ^n ^Ij^ development of on-campUs conferences sO that a greater 
number of De Anza staff may have the opportunity to participate in 
such an exch'ange of ideas. It is- intended that such conJeJe^nces 
bring togetf|e^e Anza, locffl, and national participants. 
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DE ANZA COf.LEGE LEARNING CENTER' 

Oater September 12, 1974 ^ 

To: Division Chairmen - , ~ • 

From: Oscar, R amirez and Gary Peterson o 

Re: Release Time Grants for Instructional Change 

cc: Full -Time Faculty 

I. During the winter quarter two faculty members arfe to be released so that 
each can ' . ^ 

A. redevelop along experimental lines a course which he is presently 
teaching; ' - ^ ^ 




B. develop an inservice course for personnel in his academic area 
so that new, developmental skills can be shared. > 

II. During the spring quarter each instructor will utilize the redeveloped 
^lass and analyze its effectiveness via a pre-selected, built in research 
plan. 

III. During the summer quarter instructor will offer his inservice work- 
shop to subject matter peerTi^qollegg and high school teachers, etc.) or 
instructors from similar acadenits-afeas. ' 

During the fall 1975 quarter each instructor will present, via either a 
separate memo or as part of a publicatixon such as Nofricias or Que Pa_s^, 
his analysis of the total experience and sugge'stion for future projects 
of a like kind. 



IV. 



To apply, faculty members should submit through their divisional chairmen, to 
the Dean of Instruction, a brief plan which 

A. describes objectives and plans for course development; 

B. describes methods for evaluating fRlr^redeve loped C04^se; 

C. describes the possible inservice course for t^e summer workshop. 

Applications will be received through rriday, October 11, then the awards can 
be made shortly afterward and replacement personnel can be hired for the winter 
quarter. 

'Recipients of the awards will be giveri the co^mplete services of instructional 
development area and the Institutional/Instructional Research office. 

Experience from this project will help in planning future release time grants. 
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IN-SERVICE WOBXSHOPS AT DE ANZA C0L1,EGE: ADMINIST^TlVE COMPONENTS 

commitX:!: structui^e ■ . . 

The l-aculty Devc-lopmcnt Conunittce (FDC) at De Anza College serves as the 
facilicatin}' agency for [n-Servico Workshops and Individual Projects. FDC 
operates as a cfommittoe of the Faculty Senate. ^ Additionally, it is responsible 
to the Curriculum Committee for maintaining, the curricularlntegrity of all 
In-Sorvicc courses (designated as 300-level Wial Science Courses). All 
Divisions arc represented on the committee; each representative serving a two- 
y^r term of office. > 

COURSE/PROJECT DEVELOPMENT PROCEDURES 

Course Proposals ^ 

It has been felt by the Faculty Development Committee since its inception 
that the impetus for creating In-Service Courses''should be with the various 
campus Divisions^ Thus, course proposals submitted to FDC usually reflect the- 
unique needs of a particular Division. Following submission of a proposal, it 
is reviewed by the entire coamittee. Should revisions be required, the appro- 
priate Division Representative assists the proposal originator. To insure that 
the proper number of credits' are assigned, the following schedule is used to 
establish the requisite number of hours:' 

Lecture hours Lecture-lab hours (fi^ trip) ' Out of Class Hours Uijits Assigned 
24 ' " " • 24 , 1.0 



^ 48 



1.0 
1.0 



For 2, 3 and 4 units, the figures are appropriately multiplied hy 2, 3, or 
4. At the concl-usion of the workshop, it is requested of the course facilitator 
that he submit to FDC an evaluation of the workshop. 

Individual Pro'ject Proposals 

Desirous of allowing individual faculty members to secure professiona-1 
growth units for discipline-related projects (and thu's encourage faculty develop- 
ment), the Faculty Development Committee has capitalized on the established 
Workshop format. The following procedures followed in requesting units for 
individual projects; 

1: Faculty member submits request form to FDC; 

2. Request is reviewed by the Division Representative and Division 
Chairman. Their recommendation is then forwarded to FDC; 

3. .Approval/disapproval result frryn OMmnlttoc dlscur.sfon; 

4. If proposal is Approved, instructor is enrolled in the appropriate 
300-level Social Science Course. ^ 

FINANCIAL CONSIDER ATIONS 

~^ ) ' 

All those involved in either ^ Workshop as an Individual Project are- 
torolled In a Social Science 300 Course. The Office of Continuing B3ucation 
assumes responsibility for placing the course in the computer and for payi^ng ^ 
all related instructional costs. Resultant ADA credit is thus accrued by*^- 
Continuing Education, , , * r^-^ 

' \ 

o 
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IN-^ERVICi^ TRAINING OPTIONS 



may 




De An^a College has three distinct modes through which faculty a^d stalf 
secure In-Sfervicc Training Credits through: . 



!• InvolH{einent in a conventionally organized WorkshoplUgrpup fo'^nat with 

14 or monf4?^participants) ; ^ y 

2.^ Development'* and execution of *an individual project; 
3* Participation in a small Divisional Workshop (2-8 participants), ' 



\ 



) 




\ 
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CURRICULUM PLAN FOR IN-SERVICE TRAfWING 




DE ^ANZA-^CDLLEGE 
Course Outline 



1. catalog ^^escriptib n , ^ * Spring. 1971 

WORKSHOPS IN EDUCATION . * -\ * 

Social Science 310 A,B. C In-service in Education Media' ^ 1-4 units " 

Socia Science 311 A.B, X 'In-service Wdrkshop in Curriculum ' V-4 un ts ' 

Socia Science 3 2 A.B. C In-service Workshop in Instruction ^ 1-4 un ts 

Socia Science 313 A,B, C In-servioe Workshop in Student Personnel 1-4 Qn ts 

Social Science 314 A,B. C In-s^vice ^^orkshop -in Administration//. 1-4 units 

Prerequisite: Permission of Instructor \^ 

Credit: For each unit, a minimum of 12 hours in class and 24 hours outside class 

"""'^ approved by Faculty Development 
Committee before first- class session. ' • 

Credit - No Credit (CR - NC) course. 

Can be taken more than once for credit. , 

nn'^i^nlliSS' for deyeloppient of faculty and-administr^ation who^ant to work L a group 
on conmon problems and/or area. ' ' \ , """^ °^ « yuup 

• Guidelines for Course Construction 

a; Prior to approval of a specific workshop by the college, participants or their 
tacilitator will submit a course proposal to the Faculty Development Committee 

1. '^Objfijctivesof,'i:he Workshop ' • 

2. Stated plans for i nplementation of the course objectives 

3. Final product or oitcome expectefd 



4. Number of hours tof be spent in and out of class ' ' * ( 

5. Tim^ fr'ame lyi thin. Avjiich the- workshop shall be. conducted 

6. Number of units requested 

7. Prerequisites reqfUi red for participants 

B. The facilitator may be chosen fro-m within the faculty ranks or from the outside, 
whichejrer^is more appropriate. A minimum of 16 participants is~ necessary if 
paymef»t-o(f the facilitator by the college is desired. The part-.time hourly 

' pay ^cale w>ll be^us^^d. If facilitator costs excepd fhn part-time scale, the 

e4ra cost must be furnished by, the participants. With fewer than 16 participants, 
the^course can still be offered if the facilitator's services are free or if the 
cost can be borne by the group. » 

•,. -. y. • . - ■ ' ^' ■ 

C. As a minimal requirement, ^report evaluating the workshop experience will\e • 
jointly prepared by the participants in each workshop and their facilitator and 
placed on file wi\th the Faculty Development Conmittee. ' 



■ t 
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QE ANZA COLLEGE " 
300 - Leve/ Workshops • 

FACILITATOR INFORMATION SHEET . 



Sit"^^lho7;^;;iS infomation before the sub»issi.n 

1 - An registration packeis/ADD cards must be received by the Registrar ' 
within 12 days of the first session of the Workshop, , ' • 

The instructor/facilitator must have credential clearance through the ■ 

Office of Continuing Education. Without a vaTi'd credential,, the in- ' 

structor cannot be paid. Guest lecturers, who cannot.be credentialed 

Hiust receive prior clearance in order to be paid on a consultant basis - 
(B\yarrant). \ ■ 

V ■ \ ^ . 

^ "■ ^°H^;"9- schedule indicates the^requir^nts for unit assignment in 




300 - lo^l workshops: <fr-> ^ 

Lecture-lab 
Units Assiqnetl Lecture (field trip ) 



'■ 1.0 
. .1.0 
/ 1.0 



12 . 



Out of .Class Hours 
24 



48 



For 2, 3 and 4 units, the\figures are appropriately multiplied by 2,3 or 4. 

4 - Each ins-tri^ctbr should pre^r^s^' green sheet" for the workshop participants, 

outlining specific course r>c};^i>ements ?nd procedures. It is suggested that 
the number of quarter ^jT44:s^ss\gh^d to the course be indicated on the "Green 
Sheet' . 

V, ' \ X 

5 -SAjTparticipants in 300-1 6v)^ worksiiops\re required to pay the* $3. 00 
{ registration fee. If taking\several workshops within a single quarter, the 

■fee need be paid only once. iXitial enrol Imkit is handled through a regis- 
tration packet, thereafter during the quarter ,\articipants should enroll 
with the use of an add c^rd. 

^ 7. All course, developers should indicate probable enrolment for the course 
/ as^well as .the basis for this estimation. 





DE mZA COLLEGE 
FACULTY DEVELOPMENT CCKMITTEE 



Request'For Evaluation of Proposed ProfessionalArH v-t n^. 



Division 



Date of Application 



Teaching Professional Area 



Ij!icl\^sive Dates: From 



To 



Nature of the Activity : 

(Please be specific as to the actual amount of time and effo^ >avoived)- 





(Please continue on- back o^ form if necessary) 

Relationship of proposed activity to professional advancemerft: Please indicate 
how the project will result in increased professional/classroom effectiveness. 



Signj^ture 



<S1 



INFORKATION CON'CON'TNC riij. H'^i : OF THC^^QUKST Ml FA'ALu^nm 

fs^r'n'on^!''"'"?/'' ti^ evaluation of activities for salary schedule .redit 
is profc...,ionnI t-ro-.^'Ch: t/e relationship between the project and increased 
effectiveness in th..claj.6roon/profe3sional ac'tivities. Secondary criterit-arc 
uniqueness (.n what par/iculprs is the activity different from your previou 
experience) and intens/ty (what portion of /our timc^ and effort will be/has been 
^n.direct support of/his activity). The/Latemen/y^^submit concerning he 
"crfterrf -'^^^/y . --^'-"Id .snabstanti*^ its per^iSe in^the light of hesc 

tuJe ?he -'^"/'"i^V' ' -^"^^-"tion'bf'th^ anticipated hour expendi- 

ture. The following fomula ^d limitations will b.e incorporated into fDC's 
^nsideration of/the project proposal./ H i-ea inco tuu s 

A maliTrnTim/f.6 quarte units will be grantfe^ for any single project proposal. 
A maxx-nunvof 18 quarter hours n^jr^e gran^ through 300-level course work 

< "° A -ai-U^^ 18 quarter-units may be usid for 

any/all/ colu-nt) change(s), * 

T"" — - — 

submit 



/ 



Faculty Development ,Coinmittee a 
the following areas: 

Books ' ' 

Workbooks and Manuals^ ^V"^ 
Anthologies and Edited Books 
Articles \/ 
Creative arts projects 
Private ^lesson^ ^ ^ 



proposals in . 



1 unit of credit is equal to 36 hours, derived from^ the following fontiula: 

l/fecture hour in class per week ^ 
• study, hours per week 

/ ^3 hours per v;eek ' , 

weeH quarter 

36 per unit of credit . , ' • 



4.' Project?^n^8iIlning or -in progress before Julya, 1973 are eligible for sub- 
mission. Please-a«^3_weeks_lead time for the processing of the proposal, 



Social Science 300-level credit will be. assi^ed t« approved projects. 

Proposals submitted to FDC will then be reviewed by^the Division Chairmen 
and a member- of FDC from the respective division? Jhoir recommendations ' 
,will be sent to FDC for a final review and evaluation of the proposal 



Revised 6//i/73' 
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1. Title, of Course: 
•2, Developed by: 

3. 'Facilitator/instructor: 

4. Brief ^Description: 



Date:_ 
Course : 



Units:. 



5. Objectives of 



6. Impletnpntation Plans 

7. "' Final p 




Nur 



duct^ outcome Expected: 
of Hoyrs to be spent in. ind 



of class: 



C ) acceptable not acceptable 

O 

acceptable not acceptable 
O acceptable' not. acceptable 

C 0 acceptabi 




not acceptable 



9... Time Frame of "Wp^rMhop: (Start and endi'ng date) 

10.. Number of Participants (minimum of 16 for college funding) 

11. Me'eting Days and Hours:" 

12. Room nulnber: 

13. Date final report due to Faculty Development Committee: 
14.. CoRimen^S': 




/ 



Recommendations of committee: 



16, Reviewed by: 



o 



approval 



ir 

2. 

3. 



/ 



d1<^^pproval 



S3. 



1 . Name : 



PROPOSED- PROTESSIONAL ACTIVHIES REVIEW FORM 
. Date 



2. Division: 



3. Project subject area: 

* " 

4'. Type of Project :_ 

5. Evaluator's summary of project's efficacy . 



Course Number 



Units assigned 



) 



C ) AcceptaSle * ( ) Not Acceptable 

6. Number of hours to be spent on -project 



lis- 



C D Acceptable^ 
7. Da'te final report due to FDC: 



C ^ Not Acceptable 



,8,^^ Recoimiendation of Evaluator(s) ; 

3 Approval 
9. Recommendation of FDC: 
Comments: 



0^ 



Disapprovjal 



10. 



^ Approval 

Reviewed by: 
A. 

T C. 



^ ' ^ Disapproval 



) 
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INTRODUCTION ' . A 

V 



The 1974 Annual Conference of the California Conmunity and Junior College 
Association was organized around the theme "New Learning for New Learners/' 
Recognizing thdt staff* and instructional deveVopment is essential to a meaningfuT 
response to now learning and new learners, the CCJCA Coimiittee on Instruction 
sponsored a special interest session at the conference on this. topic. Leaders 'in 
this field were invited to present a panel discussion dealing with successful 
programs on individual campuses. Immediately after the, conference, the Coinijiittee 
on Instruction established a statewide task force of knowledgeable practitioners. 
They were to Consider appropriate ways to organize and finance a statewide effort 
directed at staff arid instructional development in Cal i fornia^ conmiuni ty colleges. 

The Task Forcje on Staff and Instructional Development of the CCJCA Committee 
on Instruction reconmends: 

1. The appointment of an advisory committee of California community college 
* staff developers by the Board of Governors of the/{ialifornia Co;nii.Linity 

.Colleges., ' - / 

2. Support for institutional staff and instructional development efforts . 
in individual colleges. 

3. The creation of three institutes to promote coordination .of the^statewide 
efforts for staff^ixnd instructional development. 

4. Necessary funding in the amount of $7,175,000 be provided t rom. the 
general fund each year for fivp years to support these rpcommenfiat \on5. 



*Staff includes all faculty, administration, pacaproffessional and classified 
personnel. • • y - 
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Rationale ' ' , - 

♦ 

The need for staff and instructional development has been recognized by ijiost 
community colleges for many years. Activities such as budget allocations for 

jassigned time including sabbatical leave 'and various in-service training 
programs have been used ip an feffort to meet the needs for staff and instructional 
development. However, efforts in this direction have been overrun, by a host of 
new and pressing concerns which provide an urgency for immediate implementation 
of a systematic and comprehensive statewide, program. These new concerns 
include: ■ ' / _ 

< I 

1. A dramatic increase in' n'pntradi tional students, e.g., returning ^ 

- women, minorities, developmentally d-isabled/ physically hancj'i capped, 
and aged who have special needs and require new staff and program 
competencies. 

2. An implementation program needs to be created- since the policy 
for staff development has been established (e.g., recommel^ati^n 

' ■ from the Chancellor's st^ff suggests in-service as a condition 

for permanent credentials; the Rodda bill req,uired an evaluation/ 
development program; Affirmative Action legislation requires 
providing in-service education programs to upgrade piinority and 
women staff members; ^jJ^zzS^"^^^ 5P^9,?f?.f, source; recommendation 
from CCJCA Coninittoo on Professional Preparation; SC 221. 1'* J-/ 

3. A burgeoning part-time student population h.)s contributed greatly • 
to the increase in the numbers of part-time faculty with special 
developmental needs. 

4. Low turn over of educational personnel results in a need for frequent 
updating in. their knowledge and* skills* ' . . 



3 

5. New subjc^cts (relating to the envikjnment, new technologies, 

leisure activi'ty, and new careers )^equi re wider subject offerings 
which often must be provided by ^present" staff . 
,6. The. uti lization of new learning' systems and resources (CAI, CIS, 
^ learning centers, individualized techniques, etc.) by existing 
personnel needs to be developed to maximize educational opportunites 
for all students. 

7. Affirmative act jon. requi res the development and upgrading of 
educational personnel from minority groups. 

8. Personnel must be trained to understand the needs of the new student 
recruited through affirmative action programs. 

Objectives 

The general goal is to institute a program of staff and instructional 
development on each campus to meet the concerns stated in the program rationale. 
The following four aVeas are to be emphasized: 

1. Development of technical competencies in instruction as a discipline and 
• in other ski 11 areas . 

2. Development of communication skills and an understanding of one's 
self, students, peers, and environment. 

: 3. Development of an understanding jjf the cominurTHy rnlloiie, its 

unique place in educati6n, and the nianyi roles <my staff mciiijer may be 
expected to assume in and for the institution. 
4.- Dovolopmont of subjoct/ski llr> oxportise in scope, in depth, and in 
areas new to staff member apd/or new to institution. 

o 
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GUIDELINES • 



I. Major funding areas 
^ A. Personnel 

1. staff/ instructional developer 

2. instructional developer 

3. clerical staff 
B. Operational 
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2. 
3. 
4< 
5. 



Reassigned time ' . ^ 

a. to develop in-servi&e courses, e.g., communications, cormiunity 
colleges, nontraditiona\students, course strategies, etc. 

b. internship activity which deVlops both the individual's and the 
school 's programs 

innovation funds to support^new, untrie^^proaches 
evaluation and indepth work with staff 
develop instructional materials 
other 

Consultant services , 

j 

Sunmer worf;shops and study programs 
Travel for specific purposes 
Other i ^ 



c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 



Regional iTisti tut^s 

1. Institutes | - ' 

I . ... 

a. clearinghouse furfGti6nf(dissemination)/workshops and conferences/ 

> travel/co i^ultant function 

/ ' " . * 

b. 1/2 clerk 

c; printing and duplication of media 



y 
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d. special funds to develop media packages for use by all schools 
(one media package per institute per year 3 x5 years ■ 

15 .packages) ,* " <^ 

e. program guideline implementation 

% 

11, Strategies 

In order to meet the college's mission of maximizing student learning 
through tli£/development of the institution's staff, any number of s^hategies may 
be utilized. Paramount among these strategies are such general activities as 
in-service training, development of an awareness of new ideas and programs 
through travel and conferences, reassinged time for internships, program develop- 
ment,M-nstructional development, innovation, and evaluation for professional • 
improvement. 

Specific examples of these activities include, but are not limited tp: 
mini-and independent study courses, w6i>KsKops^ on-and off-campus conferences," 
consultation services, personal development program, research 'and innovation 
grants, various froms of reassinged. time, travel to see selected people, 
places and programs, etc. ' 



■r 

\ 



ni. Application format. - All schools must apply to the Chancelor's Office f. r 
funds. The school's plan must meet a number of general criteria and 
conditions. 

A, Specific, measurable objectives of the program. 

B. Personnel of the kind and sort needed to manage and implement a' program 
to n^et" stated objectives. 

• C. A plan which includes all s'taff, day and evening, ful]- and part-tinje, 
certificated and classified, administrative, etc. 
D. A plan for evaluation of and reporting activity. 
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E. Contain individual subprogram descriptions. 

F. A detailed line item budget "tied to the objectives. 

An advisory committee of California conniunity college staff developers 
shall be appointed to the Chancellor*s Office to review, recommend, and 
advise staff and instructional development proposals. 

IV. Finance - Funding shall be based upon one or a combination of the following: 

A. percentage^of operating budgets 

B. per f.t.e, (i.e., $600)» faculty 

C. per f .t.s. , staff 
p. other 

All funds shall be administered by bhe Chancellor's Office. 

^^^^ ♦ 

State General Fund Subventions $7,175,000 

1975-76 , * r 

100 Full-time staffdevielopment officers 
9 $20,000 ' ' 2,000,000 

Administrative support services 1 ,000 ,000 3,000.000 

\ " ■ • 
20,000 X $200 per f.t.e. faculty . 4,000 000 

Institutes (3 9 $50,000) . * 150,000 

Advisory Coimiittee expenses ' 25.000 

$7,175,000 



V. Evaluation - Will be based on objectives specified in the applicdt-ion and 
administered by the institution itself. Objective information will be 
gathered throughout the oper-ation of the program so that it may be later 
evaluated by an appropriate agency. 
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Ins ti tut'es ( coordi nati on/a rti cul ati on ) 



North 




Central 




South 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT: 
INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Gary T, Peterson 

Associate Dean of Instruction 

Jhe Learning Center 

De Anza College 

Cupertino, California 95014. 



For those of us long associated 
with instructional media, the intro- 
duqtion of syste^ research and in- 
structional development into the 
field has been a powerful incentive 
for the development of a number of 
concomitant sejiv-iees, and those ser- 
vices which attempt to directly \ 
strengthen our sis^ools" staffs are 
perhaps the most important^^qf^hese 
newer services. The purpose of this 
article is to consider staff and 
instructional development as they 
relate to each other and to suggest \ 
concerns whjch need to be considered 
as these programs are developed by d 
.comprehensive, unified effort. 

ifeff Development is the effort 
bya^hich a school commits itself to 
providing the structures, experiences, 
and incentives for its staff (includ- 




ing teaching, administrative, clerical, 

ERIC 



paraprofessional , custodial, etcO 

e 

■to develop. Suoh a commitment 
should enable the staff to better 
, meet the needs of its students. 
^ In a' recent (Spring, 1974) 
article in De Anza College's Learn- 
ing Center publication Noticias , 
President A. Robert DeHart set forth 
several guiding principles for his^ 
^college's staff development program: 
1, Improved personal develop- 
-ment leads to .imprqvfed 

) program development; 

< 

2" The Qolleg^ itself must 
\ assume primary respohsi- 

bitity; 

3. r^jyie^climate for, staff 
" learning is open, flexible, 

challenging and rewarding, 
it follows that the learn- 
\ing climatQ^for students 
wiM be similar} 

4. A program tailored for eac'h 
individual along with group 
activities, reinforced by 
college policies on salary, 
evaluation and leaves. 



should form the core; 

5, Staff development includes 
ill staff and plans for 
special needs of newcomers, 

" minorities, part-time 
^' members and the like; 

6, In addition to subject 
specialization, the 
discipline of instruction 
is equally important; 

• 7. The program must-be a con- 
tinuing and long-\ange one 
>in' order to achieve c&J^lege 
goals; ' 
8. Some one person must have 
^ major -r^spfonsibilities fair 
coordinating the program^^ 
9/ Funding should have high 
priority and use of funds 
be routinely reviewed for 
best utilization, A 
/ reasonable goal seems to 
be 2% of the operating 
budget. State matching . 
funds should be sought. 
Essentially then, staff devel- 

9 

opnient is the organized effort f^iv^ 



\ 
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staff im^ovement'which utilizes 
such strategies a$ reassigned- 
(release) time, inservice education, 
vel , meetings' such as .conferences 
andV^reats, internships, i*!>i^a^ 
tion funds,"- aijid ins'truGti,pnal 
de'^elopmeht consultation and servi^ca^ 
Instru ctional Development needs 

• ■ — - ^ 

less- examination by the readers of 
these pages. Very simply ID is the 
critical service for the improyement 
of classroom instruction and to^t^ie^ 
ccgation of educational alternatives. 
More- formally, it is a systematic ( 
approach *to instVuctional strategy 
seVecMon, developtiient,, utilizat, 
ana evaluation. Wheh both ^ 
•tional and staff ' (especially faculty) 
development exist together, the 
or part of faculty^ development 
be directed tj^ward instruc- 
tion-il (level op'^^nt 

The overlap of these and other 
developmental programs can be repre- 
sented by overlapping circles which 
indicate that while staff develop- 
ment affects the who.le individual 




i. 



Insert Fig. I about here 

and all personnel' within the school, 
instructional development is totally 
within thfs 'larger effort an* should^ 
constitute its single largest thrust» , 
andt.oBiviously staff development 
leads t&^program development. 

Furthermore, this natural 
overliip of programs can "be extracte(^^ 
from typical Job descrip^tions by 
which ID'^and SD personnel develop 
the*tr own -services:' \ 

Instructiefnal Deveropment Special ist 

3. acts ;in the .instructional 
-deve/opment process to aid ^ 
. the individual facul'ty 
* member in solving educa-. ^ 

'^^^ tional problems, i^evelop- ' 
' ' .ing mini and independent 

• ■ tr\ • 

study courses, -creating # 

* new couicses, or redevej^op- ^ 
/ng old ones through*the 
^instructional development 
process; 
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acts as* a consultant to 
individual faculty members 
on individualizing anu/or 
'programing, learning expe- 
riences, hardware ,a^nd ^ 
software resources, and 
Wdta systems such as 
television, audio retrieval, 
'\ etc. ; ^/ 
5. acts a3 the major special- 
i.st in developing instruc- 
tional technique inservice 
opportunities for faculty 
and in coordinating those / 



activities within a total 



/ ■ 



sta'^ff development progr^pim; 



Staff Development Specialist . 

K Organizes and develop? a 
* variety of activities for • 
the total staff in such ' 
^areas,as inservice educa- 
"Jion, travel conferences, 
etc. 

'2. With the instructional 

development specialist . ' 



dev^ops^ inservice expe-. 
pienc^s in techniques of 
/'^n^tructioji , utilization 

/f of media, testing, instruc- 

/ 

tiona/T development as a 
process, learning theory, 
^etc. 

3. With • . . institutes ^ . 
program which encourages 
staff members to establish 
individualized, personal 
development p.lans. 

4. With . • orijjinates a 
pt^ogram wifich makes per- 
sonal counseling, communi- 
cation skills, and et[\nic/ 
cuttural awareness inser- 

^ vice education, and " 
personnel service consul- 
tation available to all 
^ .'staff. ^ --i,^ 

With . . \' locates,, reviews, 
and disseminates appropriate 
research findings, pieth^d- 
ologies, and education^il 
I innovations which may be 



5, 



impoftant to tkf? staff. 
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Develops a comprehensive 
reassigned tinie plan for 
the total college which 
accoi/nts for already avail 
, able resources such as^ 
sabbaticals, research and 
, innovation funds, adminis- 
trative funds, Vtc. and 
which adds resources as 
' needed. 
7. ' Develops a recognition 
system for/ staff' for a 
yariety of performances. 
8; Develops and directs an 
internship program for^^ 



the staff. 



J 



It is thus evident that the two' 
specialists when dealing wi.th the 
instructional faculty have l^^^e, , 
overlapping responsibilities and 
that such an overlapping suggests- 
a total coordination of efforts. 
The 1970's and 80*s will be a 



time of stress and opportunity in 
education. It i^ this stress and 
th'e iDromise of the nevl 'challeng^ 



which lay ahead that create an ^ 
opportunity to develop an integrated 
'Staff and Instructional Developfheht 
program in any school. Consider, 
for instance, the challenges to 
colleges of institutional non-growth 
{but with more students taking on 
the average fewer courses) with 
little turn oyer in staff yet ^ ^ 
dramatic increase in non-traditional 
students (-returning women, minor- 
ities, developmental ly disabled, 
physically handicapped, aged, etc) 
who have special needs requiring 
new staff andA)rogrcim competeacies. 
Consider the\re'at increase in 
part-time teachers who though 
subject matter specialists have 
never had to consider the intri- , 
cacies/ and the techniques 
necessary to deliver information 
to many students and to. .provide 
educational environments that are 

At > 

interesting, relevant, and require 
student involvement. Consider the 
new subjects for which no one* on 
the staff is prepared, or the new 



technolog/es which must be adopted 

into th^ curriculijKfs, or the new 

learning systems which could provide 

so ijiuch to ind1>44ualize and maximize 

eciucational opportunities. The 

/staff rpa^t be trained to meet these 

new cirhllenges, to understand the 

need for change, to have a way to 

* 

change, and to understand both 
traditional and non-traditional 
/students. It. is the challenges of 
attracting new students and holding 
and being responsive to all students 
* that our staffs must meet. 

Implementing a staff and in- 
structional development program 
will probably revolve around several 
important -concerns. First, is 
there the recognition- of need for 
^ these developmental activities? 
Ins^tructional development carries 
few ir«iny roy.t^'v ^-^rnX^*' ^^s, 
^ but since we are all staff and feel 
we really don't need developing 
(children and instruction need it, 
not us), and since development has 
always been considered something 



/ 
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that occurs before one fenters the 

profession and only occasionally 

C 

during it (as part of a salary 

scheduling process), need recog- * 

nition must be developed "fnd the 

program must be looked upon as a 

positive, growth promoting and 

natural function of the profession. 

Second, the financial sup{>ort 

for such a pragram must be based on 

a continuing, operating budget 

which is as natural and important ' 

as books, salaries, and chalk. A > 

I* 

coordinated program^vill be more 
efficient in personnel and various 
operational costs, but the (iosts 
will be significant and should be 
recognized. Personnel should be of 
sufficient stature and number to ' 
carry the program through effec- 
tively. And these personnel should 
Ipok toward ways to help th^ progra.ii 
pay for: at least part of its own 
cost. Often the progressive program 
can export its services to. other 
schools and industry. Inservice 
Education can be shared with other 
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educational personnel and personnel 
in industrial training. Shouldn*t 
a course developed to help teachers 
identify students with learning 
disabilities be shared at other • 
educational levels and in training 
programs? Courses to update' suc|i 
skills as typing and shorthand can. 
easily be shared. Instructional ^ 
development cot^ses can be taught 
and developmental services cam be 
offered, in the private sector when 
no such services are readily avail- 
'-able. 

^ Finally, to guide the effort, 

is soltieone available to develop and 
^ — , 

implement a program model based on 

a needs assessment? Or can the 

program be developed organically 

with natural leadership which itself 

must be developed and to whigh the 

school has provided the necessary ^ 
* 

reassigned time for the efforl? 



The school ^which can increase 
its educational efficiency through 
instructional development and a ^ 



con'certed program* for its own staff 
Will survive well in the coming years. 

» 

The challeRge lays before us as the 
media profession reaches toward its 
, ult-ujj^te goal: providing total 
rj^sources --^human and mediated 

for the learning process. z^, 

/ 
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. IRDRODUCTION 



Every developing profession exhibits a similar tendency: as the 
profession gains public attention and stature^ demands for increased 
training of its members are heard. Dissatisfaction vith pre-existing 
training patterns is expressed and proposals for new sequences are 
made. As a growing specialization within a larger profession, community/ 
junior college teaching reveals* this .proclivity with the current concern 
for better preparation sequences* % ^ ' 

This bibliography was generated by a search of the ERIC documents 
and by perusing certain books and Journals". Although the search upon 
which this bibliography is based covered the complete EKEC file (1966 
to present), the Brief is not m6ant to be exhaustive but rather to 
present the pertinent items on various aspects of the topic. 

The EKEC documents (ED niimbers) listed are available on Microfiche 
(MF) or in paper copy ^PC) from the EREC Document RepiFOduction feehrLce, 
p. O.-Box 190, Arlington, Virginia 22210.' The MF price for documents 
less'than 479 pages is. $0.75- PC prices are: 1-25 pages, $1.50; 26-50, 
$1.85; 51-75, $3-15; 76-ioo, $4.20. For over 100 pages, add $1.20 for 
each 25 page increment (or fraction thereof). Postage must be .added to 
6Lll orders. ' % ' - 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING AND PROGRAMS 



In recent years, the number of articles and papers on in- 
service training for conmunity college faculty has increased rapidly. 
College leaders have come to realize th^t whether or not a faculty 
has received pre-service education, some form of orientation to a 
campus and continued professional refreshment and Improvement . is 
necessary. 



In-service programs hayfe resulted both from faculty request 
aiWwfrora the realization by college leaders that in-service educa- 
tion might contribute to improvement of instruction. ,The American 
elation of Junior Colleges has also placed a grefat deal of em- 
phasis on in-service in its programs and conferences. In an AAJC 
sponsored study, Garrison (1967) reported on faculty attitudes based 
on informal interviews with over 650 junior college instructors. He 
found that faculty were keenly aware of their need for professional 
up-grading and refreshment. 



As part of its Faculty Development Program, AAJC surveyed 
administrators of community colleges across the country to discover 
what in-service and other Jjob-related programs existed to help work- 
ing teachers (American Association of Junior Colleges, 1969). The 
major observation of the r^ort was that in-service programs were 
no^t common in two-year colleges, and administrators disagreed on 
what forms iji-service education should take. A companion publica- 
tion to thefpurvey Is a directory of in-service programs in AAJC 
member institutions (Gladstone, 1969) • Becauie of the apparent in- 
creasing concern about in-service education it would be interesbing 
to see if 'present surveys would show an Increase in th^ number of 
programs established since 1969. 

In-service education includes a wide variety of programs and 
activities, both on and off-campus for teachers. Some in-service 
efforts are designed for new instructors only; others are for re- 
turning faculty and occur throughout the/ school year; and a few 
programs are designed for all teachers during sabbaticals and sum- 
mers. Orientation programs ar^ probably t^e most commonly used 
form of in-service education conducted by colleges. Kelly and 
Connolly (1970) looked at orientation progranis at colleges in Cali- 
fornia, Michigan and New York and developed a model for future pro- 
grams which includes a discussion of goals, planning, duration, 
actual conduct, and evaluation. Another useful document for plan- 
n^hg and designing orientation programs is by Jensen (1969). 

Collins (1971) proposes his own model for introducing new 
faculty to a college. Centered around an internship, the author 
suggests that first year teachers spend an intensive month in pre- 
service training under the direction of a professional development 
officer. A light teaching load the first semester then allows them 
time for extensive in-service training with a master teacher, gradu- 
ally increasing teaching responsibilities thereafter. 
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Collins Is not the only one to see the need for a profes- 
sional instructional development person to assist faculty in-service 
education* Some colleges have Iqred such a specialist as a full'- 
time member of the staff while others have brought them in as con- 
sultants for special programs, Tiemann (1^71) reports on a six-week 
institute at the University of Texas a.t Austin, designed to prepare 
selected professional persbnnel from developing community colleges 
to serve as institutional instructional developers. Participants 
rated the institute as very useful, : 

While in-service education is usually sponsored by one col- 
lege for its own instructors, the programs may be assisted by.*other' 
educational agencies and institutions. One example of cooperation 
by a four-year college in a community college fuculty development 
program is Freed-Hardeman College working with George Peabody College 
(Rogers, 1971), The program consisted of sumner and extended study 
leaves, faculty travel to professional meetings, interinstitutional 
visits by faculty meml^ers of^the two institutions and consultation 
by visiting scholars and specialists, in Florida, the State Depart- 
ment of Education makes funds available for, staff and program devel- 
opment at the public cotominity colleges. Some of the act.ivitieis 
undertaken with this encouragement are described in a document, 
Staff and Program development in Florida's Community Junior Colleges, 
1969-70> 1970-71 (Florida State Department of Education^ 1972). AAJC 
also has assisted colleges developing faculty in-service training 
programs with j^onferenc^s and consultants as part of their 1969-70 , 
program with Developing Institutions (American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 1970), Another example of state aid for faculty in-service 
education is provided by the New York State Education Office, Bureau 
of In-Service Education, which sponsored suamer institutes and fol- 
low-up programs for faculty working with minority group students 
(dity IShiversity of New York, 1972), 

Improvement of instruction resulting from faculty development 
can, of course, occur from many efforts of administrators and faculty 
on campuses. Cohen and Brawer (1972) maintain that a program of 
faculty evaluation ..can play an important role in the professional 
growth of instructors, Miami-Dade Junior Coilege-North has set up 
an Office of Staff and Organization Development which is responsible 
for coordinating the professional growth of the eni:ire staff. De- 
scribing* some of the assumptions of the staff of the office, Zion 
and Sutton (1973) stress that staff development programs must be 
well planned; coordinated and integrated efforts* with evaluation 
criteria built in to the plan. • , * 

Qne recommendation which Kas come out of the most successful 
programs is that teachers must be included in tM planning o^ in-» 

, service efforts. 2ion and Sutton (1973) noted that programs of 
faculty development designed by adjninistrators for faculty run the 
risk of being resisted and ignored. One fadulty request has beeh 
for programs which'help instructors discuss soine of their ba9ic 

'attitudes about teaching aif well as programs which show them how to 
use new technji^qties of instruction. In response to this e^cpressed 
need, Ohlone Community College (California) offered a unique kind 




0^ in-service education program^ Based on a concept of peer teach- 
ing, teacher situations were videotaped and*replayed £pr group cri- 
tique* Group discussion dealt with -relationships with students, 
communication, instructional strategies^ content, and the self-cop^ 
cept of the instructor. The project was judged successful by the 
participants, who became more. aware of their own teaching and more 
self-critical of classroom Work (Case and McCallum, 1971). 
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The National Advisory Council's report (People for the People's College) 
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Cohen, A, M. "Toward a Professional i^aculty/' In New Directions for Community 
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Helping Teachers Teach Better 
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Helping teathers improve their qtniu is 
becoming an mcreasingly complex task. 
Un.til recently, improvement of instruc- 
tion in two-year, colleges depended for 
the most part on better preparation of 
the instructors during their college edu- 
cation. If teacher training was relevant 
to community college goals and charac- 
teristics, if t<5achl2rs understood the stu- 
dents, M^nd if they were exposed to tech- 
nological advknces in instruction, the 
expectation was that they would teach 
better. As the growth of nhv t«^o-year 
colleges began to declin^ in the early 
seventies, it was liecessary tofifid a new 
way to. improve instruct^oa In a ^dy 
on twp-year college staff, Peopfe i^the 
People^s College. Terry O'Banion jug- 
gestfid iijjservice training to me<Jt this 
need The basic reason for this change of 
emphasis from pre- to in-service is sin? 
pie: as the enrollments in two-year col- 
leges decline, fewer new teachers will be 
hired ^Attention must be paid to im- 
proving thfe teaching practice of faculty 
already on the job, most of whom have 
not gone through a pre-service program 
relevant to junior college^teaching. 

O'Banion challenged colleges to work 
with faculty on camjnis rather than wait 
(sk miracles in new pre-service programs 
on university campuses On-bampus ef- 
forts are typically composed of faculty 
orientation sessions, mini-cou©cs on 
how to use new instructional techniques, 
occasional encounter groups, and vari- 
ous salary and promotional rewards for 
teachers who take education courses 
and travel. 

One of the serious flows in in-service 
training is its one-sidodness -adminis- 
trators are telling faculty mcnibors that 
"you have to change your techniques. " 
In-service is too often based' on a 'Ve- 
they'* approach: "we/' the administra- 
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tors (often wri the help Woutside con- 
5ultantsh ar^ telling "you/' the faculty, 
what "yoi^ should do to improve in- 
struction/ RArely have faculty been 
given ay opportunity to define their 
problems and find solutions. 

Past/ efforts at solying the prob'lem of 
in^Uiifctional improvement have separ 
ated^ijjsmicUon^ from the instructor. 
Little r^wdjvas given to the personal 
and professional development of the pe^ 
son involved A philosophical basis for a 
diffoient approach to improving college 
teaching 'was presented by Akhur 
Cohen and Florence Brawer in Conm)nt- 
ing Iden^: The Community College 
rnstructor. In this book, they develop a 
model of a professionally mature in- 
structor—a person who critically views 
his or her own teaching, seeks feedback, 
^d then corrects andadjusts practices. 
Alaturity is dtoonstrated by creativity, 
flexibility, tolerance for diversity and 
new ideas, aiKi autonomy 'in personal 
dimensions as well as on the job. Most 
importantly, community college instijic- 
tors are seen as individuals with diffe^ 
ing needs, potentials, ide^aj^motivatioris. 

Cohen and brawer are not suggesting 
that all tw^year college faculty are or 
can easily become personally and pro- 
fessionall)5--«»ture teafchers. Rather, 
they cl^enge educational leaders and* 
teacherisjoj^nsider this a goal for pre- 
* and in-service training programs. . With 
such a Kf^l t/virhom wotild not 1>p 
treated as employees who must bo 
prodded and pushed into making criti- 
cal appraisals of tl^ir t^Mching. Nor 
would rxfiponsibility for ia-i^jction and 
curriculum be taken out of thlKii; hands 
by over-anxious administrate 
ing the Cohen- Brawer goal ^ 
changes ^wo conditions in community 
colleges: it puts respoiisibility for im- ' 
proy^ment of instruction onto the' 
shoulders of teachers themselves, and it - 
challenges admirtistrators to consider 
ways of encouraging faculty personal 
and professional growth. 
What are the components of a faculty 



development program which aims to 
support and encourage growth of pro- 
fessional faculty? I completed an 
in-depth study of the faculty members, 
at a community coUegs^that revealed 
some characteristics of Acuity as incii- 
viduals and as group memMrs that;iiay 
provide clues to effective ftoilty devel- 
opment programs. This qoUS^ by self- 
definition and reputation is a^S^jnova- 
tiye^ institution. It is experirnenting 
with a variety'of instructional methods 
and media' such as audio- tutorial, com- 
puterassisted instruction, and televised 
courses. My- study, undmaken over an 
eight-month period, paid particular at- 
tention to two conditions found there— 
the relationships b^ween faculty g>em- 
bers, and the faculty need for autonomy 
as these fact^wra related to use of "^inno 
vative" or experimental instructional* 
techniques. While the college may be 
somewhat atypical of two-year collies 
in this counfiy, it has often been cited 
as a roodd f^^ other colleges to study, 
and thus the characteristics of its fac- 
ul^ raai^'be especially important Here 
afit some of the findings relevant to im- 
provement of instftiction. First, a hl^ 
degr^fe of tocher colleagues^ip was 
fourld to exist on the campus. ^Personal 
fri^fhdships among the faculty provided 
bj5th support and idoas for experimenta- 
tion in t^t-hing approaches. Faculty 
would oftc/i i^^nore mformation on ihno 

tion session or workshop unleas a col- 
league had tried tiie new macluno or . 
t<jrhniquo and gave a personal nx^m- 
mendation. ' * ' ' ^ 

. Thus, the college that would generate 
^ changeVould do well to provide oppor 
tunities for frequent interaction among 
teacliers who arc willing to experiment 
with new ideas and techniques. These 
instructors will bdh cltallenge and sup^ 
port each other as well as be models or 
stimuli for others. In fact, I found that 
faculty members cxpenenccd with hew ' 
instructional rficthods rce^uirod mort^ 
moral support from peers and adminis- 
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trators than teachers ^hu were nunex 
penmcnting. Lounges fpr >nfc)itTrial and 
chance meeting?*, conferences for all 
teachers interefjted irt experimenting 
with a particular new technique such as 
team teaching, and demonstrations b> 
teachers (not n^edia experts) of new 
m^dia developments are fairly simple 
but effective ways of spreading cnthus 
iasm and^deas anxjng faculty members. 
Second, (jhe old adhge "You can lead 
a horse to water but you can't make him 
drink" held true for these teachers. Sup- 
port staff and resources for faculty to 
draw upon for experimentation are vital 
to imprdvement of teachmg but only 
after the faculty themselves have 
deaded to take advantage of them. By 
theznsdves, the roost enthusiastic media 
people and sophisticated equipment will 
not persuade teachers to change meth- 
ods. In fact, all these may overwhelm 
and discourage the teacher who has 
never useS such equipment before. 

Nonetheless, having some inexpen- 
sive equipment around, such as the less 
expensive modeb of sLde tape machines 
pr movie cameras, may enco^irage a fac- 
ulty member to experiment and gam 
some confidence with new n^edia before 
using more sophisticated de\:^ces. I 
found that most faculty using thiese new 
media in their teaching began with very 
simple and makeshift matenals. 

Third, faculty teaching practices ex 
press basic prenuses about how the 
teacher views teaching and his or her 
role in it Often unaware, bf his or her 
own assumptions, a teacher may disre- 
gard' an instructional method which is 
available and give vague, often syperfi 
tial, reasons for the decision. When 
analyzed, the poosons reveal that in 
some way the new method would violate 
one of the basic premises on which the 
instructor bases his teaching style. 

For example, teachers at the col 
lege I studicxi roquirod one-toono inte3> 
action with students in order to feel 
they were doing their job. Besides the 
fsgo satisfac^on which came from the 
students attention, thet teacher wa^.^ 
gaining immediate feedback about^he 
impact of his teaching^ methods .ftnd 
could change them qufckly ^en neces- 
^sary. Instructors feeling a need for this 
"hands-on" involvement hcbitatod to 
send students to a media center to use a 
computer-progranuged lesson, 'ftiey 
would use such arguments as ' the ma 
dunes are imper3pnal,"^but in discu8« * 
^^^««j^hcir ideas in noore dogth, I found * 



that they felt they were cheating the 
students J they did not hiave personal 
mtcraction with them. An mstructor 
will not use a techruque for long which 
m some way frustrates huh and violates 
some premise or belief about the nature 
of teaching. 

These basic views on teaching Are of 
ten shared by faculty members but art 
noL^ necessarily related to a particular 
teachmg style. For in^tahce, the feeling 
of needing to control the learning envi- 
ronment was held by faculty who used 
very different teaching styles. Some 
teachers felt they had coritrol only If 
they had.a da^room with four walls, 30 
students, chalk, and a blackboard. To 
them, new technological teaching 
devices would iiitroduce an uncontrol 
lable variable Into the situation, ma 
chinery might break down making the 
teacher feel vulnerablt to chaos or at 
least humiliated in front of students. 

Howe^,v other teachers who made 
extensive yse of new media s^ach as 
computers, overhead projectors, and 
slide tape machines used them because 
they extended their control. They had , 
learned that the deviceb cxpfinded the 
number of ways of manipulatmg thef 
learning ^vironmenfe For the first 
. group of teachers, persj^nal control of a 
leammg situation guaraiiteed order and 
thus the self respect nt^cessary to func 
tion as archer. For the teachers using 
niedia, the machinery al^o aided per^ 
sonal security because a bamer was 
placed between the student and teacher 
that protected the leiichcr from too 
dose scrutmy* by students. However, 
^the basic need for coptrollmg the situa 
tion held for both sets of teachers. , 

Understanding these elements of the 
teaching prpcess is crucial t6 setting up 
progtarfls W ^[jicuUy development. 
Since many of these ideas about teach 
ing are heJd by teodius.oL an uneunsci 
OUs Kstl. fuuiiu^ fhiull) (liu Inf 

come aware of them is a very important 
stepior those who wish U> begin expcri 
menting with m*w teaihirv; appnwiclica. 
Faculty who have cxpejiAnented with a 
new method of teaehung often must 
come to grips with their gut reactions to 
, new situations whidi put them mto new 
ar?d oft^n disturbing relaUanships with 
^udentii,9r other faculty members. One 
^l^cher who enthusiabtually jomed with 
other teachers for nn audio* tutonul 
course withdrew say ing, "When I didn't 
feel solely responsible for that cla^ss, I 
lost motivation to put my best effort into 



grading pdpeTi> or revising eourse mate- 
naL. I ftlt hkc a baby Siiter over the 
discyssibn scctiorL»>." The insecurity 
prrxiuced by the new teaching methods 
forced her to reject thenu Lncounter 
gTiaips or a senes of discussions by lao 
ulty experimenting with a new teaching 
• practice may hdp expose some of these 
feelings and als^^give teaJiers a chance 
to Support each other they begin to 
look at teaching and themselves m 
greater depth. 

Finally , there appears to be a relation- 
ship between the fwailty's perception 
that administraturs have respect for 
theu autonorny and their opermess to 
changing teaching practices. The 
faculty members at the collegt I studied 
who felt the adirurus trators maiupu 
lated the instructors to achieve prede- 
termined administrative goals ex- 
pressed little sense of responijibihty to 
the college. Any desire to experiment 
.with instructional .practices seemed 
fruitless. Thdr cynical attitude reflected 
their feeling of being pawns in adminis- 
trators' hands and the> euncentrated 
their energies on opposing 'adnunibtra- 
tive polides and generating discontent 
with Other instructors. On the other 
hand, teachers whg perceived that the 
administration respected faculty auton- 
omy felt the freedom and^responsibility 
within th^instiUition to concentrate on 
improving instruction. That both per 
ceptions of administrators could exist at 
the same college was partly a result of 
the ambiguous messages bcnt by the 
college administration regarding faculty 
autonomy in areas of instruction and 
curriculum. Faculty whose ideas for 
change, were not in the direction of inno- 
vations favored by the administration 
did not recdve much support. 
• Thus, an auUxratic govtm»inee ar^ 
rangcmcnt may negate tliC effi»rts of 
vcfnous in scrvKn training pr\>^Tam8 

lata teachers to change thux metliods. 

Seein>; luiprovenicnt of in.striRUon in 
bght of till aUivp findings *'i4»,^sita 
that u new approach should l^ l^iken, an 
approach broader ihop ins%;rvicc pro- 
grams which attempt to move the fae 
ulty as a group to change their teaching 
practices. The approach t^ken at J^iami 
Dade Nortll Campus ar»d descrilnd by 
Carol Ziun and Connie puiton in the 
first issuej)f XcivPtnLtUyns fbr Com 
munity CSf/cgcs reveals sAmc of i^hu ele 
ments of a more compamn^ive effort. 
(Continued on pogr 00) 
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First, they note tKat while instruction is 
the prinLry responsibility of the fac- 
ulty, deatfy other factors and people im- 
pinge on the instructional pro<^s. 
Thus, a coU^ that makes instruction a 
central concern has to be prepared to 
make changes throughout the campus. 
Faculty development may be jjart of it 
but "administrator development" may 
equally necessary. Rather than hav- 
ing administrators concentrate on de- 
veloping "others," Miami-Dade has be- 
gun to loolf at ''staff development/- a 
process which recognizes how the pei^ 
aonal growtli of every employee delated 
to college goals and policies. 

A second implication is that improv- 
ing* instruction is not an isolated and 
discrete remedi^d-inpcess, but. ^ as Zioh 
and Sutton note» **an interactive pro- 
cess where^individpab explore benefi* 
dal relationships with the organiza- , 
tion.'* Third, improvement of instruc- 
tion cannot be accomplish^ by d ran- 
dom Allocation of the financml and hu- 
resourcei of the college; it must re- 
a process of determining goals, 
planning, and evaluation. 

A fourth implication is that improve- 
ment of instruction is not a package of 
programs devised by nonfaculty but has 
^ be a result primarily of a concern of 
the^faciilty members themselves. Final- 
ly.' improvement of instruction will be. 
iEcompliihed by individuab who are 
concemea about the problems of teach- 
ing. Thu9, any faculty development ef- 
forts must work with individual diffc^ 
encrrt and seek to encourage the gn)wth 
of the creative potential of each person. 
These, then, are the implications fon 
icUcing a now approach to the inv 
ement of instniction through con- 
cemXfor the growth of professionally 
mature teachers. In addition, there are 
many Implications for further research. 
We arc j ust beginning to see that the 
RTcollcgc cnvironmept can influence 
the outlook of the people who work in 
the institution. For example, previously 
researchers have been concerned with 
bofw purely ^orrnaj ispeda of the institu- 



tion 0uch as .salary, class size, and time 
off for Vacatiori and sabbaticals havft\ 
affected faculty performance and ' 
morala A new look at other aspects of 
'the^forraal organization must also be 
nwde. especially at the governance 
structure. Participatory democracy" is 
being .espoused by community ccfUege 
educators as the ideal college organi;ia- 
tion to encourage creativity and satis- - 
f^ption a;r»ng employees, but most col- 
leges are "quite far from enacjipg this 
^ ideal Clearer definition of the partici- 
patory democracy model, new nxxlels, 
and experiments in governing and ad- 
ministrative Arrangements mu§t be de- ' 
vised if faculty are to be held respbn- 
aible for instructional and curricular de- 
vdopments. 

Researchers must ajso look at other 
aspects outside the college's formal or- 
ganization. For example, while faculty 
morale is affected by salary and' work- 
load policies, it can also reflect such in- 
formal factors as the availability of a 
faculty louqge. , ' 

The ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior 
Cglfeges is beginning to look at the 
whole area of faculty job satisfaction ii\ 
community colleges. The first step, re- 
view o( the research done by sociolo- 
gi«ta. psychologists, and educators on 
job satisfaction has been taken and is 
cutrently available (sffeW). A real con- 
cern for improvement of instruction at 
two-year colleges will lead beyond pre- 
•ervice or* occasional in-seivice programs 
and force educators to look at the whole 
environment of the cdllege. ■ 



The following publications are now 
available without charge from the 
ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior 
Colleges: 

••Junior College Fnrully Job Satis- 
faction'* bV JoAnne Krankel. This 
pfipcr reviews research by sociolo- 
Ki^ls iind pnvrhnlnj*ivt^ on wnrk en- 
vironment and the findings 
to community college faculty. 

"Community Ser\'icos Brief," This 
review of the IjU'rHture is ba^cd on 
current matenuls- in the ERIC 
Junior College collection. 

For copies of the above /)6 reprints 
of this colum^, write fto: . 

ERIC Clennnghouse for Junior 
Colleges 

96 IWII Library • 

University of California 

Los Airgeles. California 90024 
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Community colleges selecting and Training New Teachers 



^ by Florence B. Brawer 



Preparing instnictors to teach in con> ' 
^ munity colleges has recently become a 
concern within the colleges and their 
supporting agencies Are existing uni 
versity based faculty preparation pro- 
grams adequate'' If^not, what changes 
shoyJd be made'' Can the community ^ 
colleges properly train their own staffs? 
These 'questions arc being debated in 
many contexts. In fact, the theme of the 
1973 Annual Assembly of the American 
Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges centered on staff de\'eJopment 
State agencies also wrestle with the is 
^ sue every time they nxxiify credential 
requirements. 

In the past, community, college in- 
sjiuctors were prepared through one of 
three channels. The teacher who moved 
up the ladder from the secondary school 
to the two- year college had typically 
earned his d^ree early in the course of 
his educational preparatioa In some 
states, his experience was sufficient to 
ensure his credentialing as a junior; col 
lege instructor Other teachers received 
master s degrees in the usual' acadenuc 
programs in liberal aits colleges or uni 
versities. And still others, those in so 
called vocational technical programs, 
had worked in their occupational field 
and thus were ostensibly equipped to 
pass on their knowlcdga 

Today, some preparation sequences 
for the would ^)e classroom teacher do 
differ from those of the past A growing 
number of universities (at least 200) 
have special courses in higher education 
or coinmunity collc<;e educatioa Some 
offer core courses covering all forms of 
postsecondary education and encourage 
their students to specialize in a partial 
lar area, such as junior college, curricu 
luni, or adult educatioa The person who 
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is preparing to teach tcchmcal ^course s 
still comes from the ranJ^a^ having 
eamc*d hii* position b> virtue of his expe- 
rience on the job. The tendency is to en- 
courage thla irustructor to earn a bache- 
lor's degree and, with a few specialized 
coy«^ in educational techniques or the 
political history of the United States, he 
is presumed ready to train others in the 
thiilgs he knows and does best 

Es^ntially though, poople who plan 
junior college teachirf^ careers spend 
moat of their time majoring in some aca- 
demic field and take only a nrunlmum of 
education courses. Very few colleges or 
universities offer anything like a course 
in the discipline of instructioa The idea 
that such a discipline exists and should 
be better defined for prospective teach- 
ers has been advanced b> some educa- 
tional leadei4, but few preparation pro- 
grams reflect the prenuse. And al- 
though many of those now involved in 
education are talking about objectives, 
accountability, and the open-door con ., 
cept— issues tlvat were seldom dealt 
with In previous times— the organizing 
discipline is still inchoate. 

Among those universities tbat do 
have programs m community college 
teacher preparation, it is difficult to find 
a central core of planned exfxinences. 
Most offfer a course in histoiy of the 
junior,'comniunit> college and attempt 
to familiarize the prrttpKLivo^astructor 
with i)\o i\ nf st»i*lrrit^ lio uill o^'i-n* 
tUall> encounter if he is lucky eiioUgh to 
attain a teaching position in a time of 
fallinx enrollments and funding cut- 
bihk.H IKjwevor, much variation exists 
in the amount of time s^K.nt studying 
the community college, in the availabil- 
ity of practice-teachingexpenenccs, and 
in the amount of attention paid to the 
growing body of literature tliat deals 
with pastsecondary educatit)a 

Further variations exist About 100 
institutions lihvo offered internships in 
junior/community qollcge t-caching, pro- 
grams that usually include a practice- 
teacliing |>osition in some two-year col- 



lege and current enrollment m a course 
conducted at a nearby university. In 
some situations the mtemship provides 
a paid position for the teacher-in-train- 
ing. One proposal c^Jled for a commu- 
nity college education center to be es- 
tablished at a state teachers college 
which would work with regional 
two-year colleges for preservice, in-sei^ 
vice, and internship programs for their 
instructors. However, this type of pro- 
gram, meaningful for many poople mak- 
ing the transition from student to teach- 
er, IS one that has suffered noticeably 
from the cutbacks prc\ alent today. For 
example, nothing more has been heard 
of the Office o^ Education s idea of de- 
veloping masters colleges, a plan calling 
for regional institutions which would in- 
tegrate the last two years of college with 
professional preparation for junior col- 
lege teachers, including graduated 
mtemships. With teaching positions at\^ 
a premium, many schools that formerly 
employed paid interns now prefer to hire 
credentialeQ instructors, often those 
who already have experienced commu- 
nity college teaching, and tlie impact of 
the internship on the person moving in- 
to tlfe teaching role thus has been lost. 

UTule preservice programs are cop- 
htricted in sue and reduced in impact^ . 
in-service profxams at many community 
culleffes asM.st bt>th the new nusLructor 
nml Ihcvoldrr inanril)cnt. Th»***<^ mchido 
onf»nt/tt»iin firtunoiiis \iqnnl*v V».l*l *hj5^ ^ 

ing the suriuiier or the (vtriy (all, in- 
house counjcs built on a ppechil focus 
(for rxanipli', drfimn^{ obj(\'(»vi-<}. and 
irtn«jM.s desijMK^i for any'* nun »l h i rwi- 
sons -ranging from let's gi't t^Jpiow 
one another*' to concentration on a'^pe- 
cial issue, such as trying to effect a pai^ 
ticular administrative change. Some 
schools (for example, ^Mumii-Dade Com- 
nlunity College) have designed teacher 
developmental programs tliat^ employ 
in-liouse professional coosultaii/^ and 
may also call in outside- cqlvsultants 
when dccnied helpful. Tlja Danforth* 
Foundation has instituted a aencs of in- 
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service programs in whrch faculty and 
adnuniStiaUif learns frum vonuus col- 
leges get together to work on programs 
indi^Dous to their own carnpuses. 

^n addition to onentauon programs 
and an.6ccasional v/orkshop or retreat, 
other ^^^;^ems have been developed to 
Work with teachers on a helping basis. 
An unusual program for improving in- 
struction at Golden West College in Cal- 
ifornia uses evaluation as the crux of an 
individualize program to assist faculty 
members. At the beginning of the 
school year» the dean of instruction , 
meets with those instructors whjjj^iave 
elected an evaluation system called As- 
sessment of Student Learning or ASL. 
Abou^ half of the college's total faculty 
are presently using the ASL method 
Instead of opting for qlass visitations 
as a form of evaluation ( evaluation has 
been instituted by recent California 
state legislation as necessary for all fac 
ulties in two-year colleges), these fac 
ulty members have chosen to worii with 
the dean on defining their objectives for 
the school year. This includes their ae 
tual classroom objectives for their stu 
dents as well as statements regarding 
plans for. commuruty service, profes- 
sional upgrading, and development of 
instructional media. At some time 
during the year, each faculty member 
again tty^ls individually with the same 
adminutrator to assess the extent to 
which these objectives have beer^ met 
Evaluation ,in this case is less for the 
sake of retention or dismissal than for 
purposes of working directly with the in 
structor on a dne to-one basis so that he, 
in turn, can more effectively deal with 
his students. 

Many positive results stem from this 
procedure. Not only do the dean and fac- 
ulty members get to know each other in 
a working relationship but the faculty 
member is given direct guidance that 
he might not obtain in any^ other way. 
This school abo makes independent 
study contracts available in which fac* 
, ulty members are granted professional 
improven}ent crcdifr for salary advance- 
ment Although the^ are a variety of in- 
house progfams liiroughout the coun 
try, the Golcfcn Yi^i plan is an out- 
standing example of vthe way dedicated 
administrators can work with equally 
dodicntcii faculty. By providing many 
institutional supports for faculty to im 
prove instruction, as dcfitud by in 
creased student leanung, this college is 
discovering tha^ hiring new faculty is 
t^t ihe only yfay to stimulate develop- 
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ment of creative iristructional methods. 

In reifijxl to cm^larif^jrary tiredtntial 
ing and degryt ruqaihufients. credeiitial 
ing, ratlier than being under the control 
of cofnmunit> rullege instructors as a 
professional group, is usually left to ei 
ther universities or staUj^ boards 'of edu 
cation. In bom?. states the individual 
whf has rweived a niastei*i> degnx in a 
subject-nriatter field c^uid liai> {ulfilied a 
few minor obLj^Uuno can mertly wiite 
to the state chanu;llors office and in ^ 
time receive his cnsdential to t^uch in. 
any one of the state's community col- 
leges. Some atates do not require cre- 
dentials at all but leave the n^aiter of 
faculty qualificauon to the employing 
college districts and to the universities * 
that train their would be teachers. 

The master's degree stdl renuuns the 
most 4X)pular for community coDege 
teaching personnel. In the past few 
years especially, when certain poaiUons 
have beai at a premium, a number of 
people who had earned their doctorates 
and had planned to ttach in uraveioitics 
or work in spcuaL^ed industries have 
turned to junior college teaching. Even 
so, a recent study of community Col 
leges by David Bushnell. reported in Or 
ganuing for Change, New Pnontu^ for 
Conw^unity Q)lkg€3, found that the 
number of doctorates is small (G.5 per 
cent) compared to the tnaster's (75 per 
cent) among community college instrue 
tors. ' f 

Quit^ recently „ the Dpctor of Arts in 
Teaching (DAT) has been intr^Kluced as 
an alternate degn;e. The UriiverSity of 
Michigan, for examiyfe, has a program 
leading to the DAT m Er;rgh3h and 
others iire appearing throughout the 
country. Whether this specidlizod de 
gree, stressiac actual t>eaching exf/ertise 
rather than^»c-arvli abilities, will even 
tually Ijocomc popular for coiiuuunity 
college instructors remaina to Ik: socil 
In ^he final amilvHis. what Uu, Jtgree 
rej^rejM*t»t.M m Umul^ ct viux iwv u^u J.nkg 
is more important than its actual 
nomenclature. 

Unfdruinatrly , in t4\n(.hi*r prciMuntion 
as in much of (xlucation, chuingc crawb 
rather tlum loajw. Ttathur trairiiiig pro- 
gram:* in univerbitics will probably con 
tinue much as tlitiy are now. In f>Kt, um 
vcrsity programs might actually be- 
come less cliallenging because tht> niay 
open their doors to a number of blu 
dents who really are not suited to the 
teaching profcM.sitm in order to fill 
empty scats. Tlus htmn^b pi5jt>imi.slic, 
but standards should l>c maintainod in a 



field that boasts about its practitioners 
and their cottimitment to teaching. 
Personality rather tlian intellc-ctual fac 
tors seems, to play the major role in de- 
termining who can be the most effective 
teacher, ie^ the p^r >on who is flexible 
rather than authoritarian or rigid, the 
om? who i*> op^n to ac.\ ideas, who bases 
his professional life on concepts of ma 
turity lhat he evid^aceo in hie everyday 
living Selection foi teachiri^ should.be 
based on the whole person, not just his 
ab^ity to f^asb certain entrance require- 
mefrts or construct a workirg syllabus. 
* At the same time, if hordes of would be 
teaeliers appear at ^je do^rs of universi- 
ties with empty cLssrooms, there will 
inevitably be a terr.plalion to admit all 
who would enter. In tliis case, selection 
would become even more difficult for 
college administrators than it is at 
present 

In the credentialing of potential in- 
structors, wt shall probably also see a 
repetition of what is and hias been rather 
than' what c^uld be. SjLate agencies, 
whether knowledgeable or not about the 
subtleties of the community college^ will 
probably continue to award credentials 
in those states where they arc required 
If, on the other hand, junior college fac- 
ulties were really cohesive professional ^ 
groups, they could police thcli entrants 
and thtir preserviee programs - mucli 
as the medical profession does. 

llie question about degrees has al- 
ready been asked - and left unanswered. 
In areas with well developed community 
college and university sy stems -Cali 
foriiia, riurida, Illinois, Tuuis, for ex 
arnple- the PhD and EdD may become 
more popular, especially if salap' sched* 
ulcs conUnue using degrees incen- 
tives. WTiere there arc fewer universities 
and conununity colleges, however, the, 
master's dt^^ree will prolwbly Ciiiitiime 
as most t> pical The Doctor of Arts in 
1'eadiin>; lia.s lucniiti some j>*»pul*irity 

tlOl O 1.1*. ' , ^ ' ,.»iiiul 

rapidly, partly because it is difficult to 
start ne*w traiping programs during a 
pfnod nf Kiv, ill uxiiuA fi)i IM A Utt, ],vm 
Univwbity courses for the pruspec 
tivc community coUtgc instructor un- 
doubtedly will not change a great deal 
in type or format, alUujugli eventually 
they may well be upgraded. At least 
there is fLnally a respe*ctiible body of lit- 
erature of ideas to be considered. Re- 
search rqwrts, once elusive and genei^ 
ally parochial in natun*, now are both 
nwre aec^isible through tlte LRIC sya- 
{Continued on page 63) 
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tem <S€e "Educational Research and the 
ERIC System," Change, May 1973) and 
mote related to situations occurring in 
schools across the country. 

Tffo national journals for people in 
the junior college field have recently ap^ 
peared: New Directions for Community 
Colleges from Jossey-Bass. Inc, and 
Community College Review from North 
Carolina State University. New books 
appear on the market more and more 
frequently. While only two or three of 
Iheee are now addressed to the junior 
college instructor, we sho^d expect 
that here^ too, growing concern will 
Btinnilate growing productioa 

At the same time, in-service faculty 
programs will probably increase in num- 
ber and scope. In Teachers For Tomor- 
row, O'Banion maintains that priority 
in the 197()s should be given to in-ser^ 
vice over prescrvice programs. For a 
•hort time, there will probably be a 
flurry of intereet in such things as orien- 
tation «ywion.«^ and cooperative work* 
shope. But unites these workshops also 
buiW in evaluation schemes to provide 
dirwrtion for the faculty and serve as 
fifui<inft ^>r futute nw^aings, thoy will be 
dropped a.s outmoded fads. The attxno 
tion of an o^^^mipus speaker oran out- 
of-town meeSig may continue for a 
Wiile; but unless something important 
evolves from these sessions, people will 
*4k)060 to put their energies elsewhere. 
In general, the picture does not appear 
very promising. 

^ What would seem to be the best type 
of training situation? The first roqulro- 
O ould bo that some kind of ariao* 



tion procedure built on specific criteria 
must precede training. Ideally, the jy,- 
nior college instructor of tomorrow will, 
gear himself early to the profession, as 
the physician usually does, rather than 
look on it as a last-minute possibility. 

Like teachers in any type of school, 
the community college instructor should 
be a wdl-integrated individual. He 
knows that the true professional wante 
to be judged on his effectiveness, rather 
than on his ability to perform in a role 
as an actor or actress on stage eras an 
omnipotent priest or healer. H^^^ws, 
that the purpose of teaching is te^ ph>.' 
mote leaming^in his students; that since 
learning comes abmft^to a variety of 
ways, he pust be flexible in his ap- 
proach ; that nojther he, nor any one pei^ 
son, has all the^answers. In fact, it may 
^ well be that one kind of ideal teacher 
* sees teaching as an exploratory process 
in which both he and his students learn 
together through common concerns. He 
nwy or may not be int^ested in re- 
search, but if he is, ^he will address him- 
self to research on instructional pro- 
cesses and effects. \ 

In the final analysis, perhaps the only 
differential effect of educational institu* 
tions is. as Jencks concludes, the rela- 
tive satisfaction achieved by their en* 
rollees. In short, the good teacher is a * 
good persoa All the research, all the 
Chi squares and defined parameters 
that attempt to isolate singular faet^rs 
—all point to this simple tniism. "' v 
Selection, thei^ is a prerequisite. It is 
a two-way process. Once candidates 
have selected themselves and have been 
selected to join the profession, what can 
training institutions do to better pr^ 
pare the prospecUve instructor? .For one 
thing, both univcniities and in-service 
training programs can concern them- 
selves with the dcvpKipment of the 
whole penKjn rrtUin O'iau Ukj trainiiig of 
people in various skills. No individual 
can be train)9d to be a functioning hu- 
man l)eing, but ht» am Ih» encouraged to 
develop, to express hinwelf openly, to be 
aware of both himself and others. H^' 
can learn certain techniques, certain \ 
ways of handling multi-media, building 
objecUves so Uiat he can mcosurc stu- 
dent achievement. He can become more 
sensitive to different types of studonte. 
Basically, he must be his own teacher 
xwhen it comes to understanding him- 
self, open to experiojices, and always 
striving toward personal and profes- 
ok>nal dev6k)pment. ^ 
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Foreword 



In June of 1974, the Center for the Study of Higher Education of The Pennsylvania 
State University sponsored a conference entitled, "Planning for Commjunity College Staff 
Development Programs." As background for the conference, I asked Mi;. Terry Wallace/^n 
assistant professor at the Harrisburg Area Community College and a doctoral student in 
higher education at the university, to assemble an annotated bibliography about staff 
development. 

Since that time, copies 6i the bibliography have been requested for distrit)ution at a 
forum of the 1975 annual meeting of the American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges, and at two staff development conferences at the Universities of Missouri and 
Northern Arizona. , • 

In response, Terry has updated his previous work, and added a brief but cogent'^tate- 
ment on the art of staff development and the trends in the literature. We at the center are 
happy t6 publish the bibliographV and hope that it will continue to be of use to community 
colleges all over the nation who are interested in staff development. 

- * James 0. Mammons 

.Research Associate 
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||ylTRODUCTlON 



The annotated bibliography that follows off^s a review of the literature pertinent 
to communi Y CO e in-service staff developr^ent.- The goal, here, has been to present sig-^ 
nif cant items on various aspects of the subject, rather than an exhaustive listing. In gleaning 
these tVms thorough survey and exar^ination was r.ade of entries on in-service education 
and sta7d;va1opr.ent catalogued over the l«t 20 years by the I:cIucaUon Indc. £/?/C and 

^'"^ While the survey on which the bibliograprh^is based encompassed ty^o decades, the 
final list cove s only the last nine years. The reason for this lie's in the evoliTt.on of the com- . 

y'c le a^d the rise of staff development on the two-year level. Sta 
The early 'ig^Os was directed chiefly toward preservice teacher training af^d the or.entdtipn ^ 
and as im nation of large numbers of new personnel. The rapid expansion of two-year in- 
titutionT the teacher shortage, and ert^p^y^ent mobility undercut the need for in-s^rvice 
train nn 'a fact reflected in ihe absencelf substantive staff development literature on in- 
S e educat in. Only with the general end of the boom, a glutted job market, and the pass- 
fng of lar e scale employm.nt mobility, did the focus of staff development change. Conse- 
quen ly concern for in-service- education, for keeping existing personnel profess.onaHy 
Refreshed and growing, Surfaced strongly M the end of the last decade Th^growmg em- 
nh s was quickly reL^ed in a rapid expansion of research on the subject Vhus whereas 
befo eT967 cfmrnunity college personnel in charge of in-service training had to rely mainly 
upon the ug estions and obseLtions hi pub^c school and senior college practitioners th y 
now can rely on reserach devetoping out of, an^d indigenous to, the two-year, experience. ^ 

Griteria_Uscd_to So2ect_BibliograpjTicJte^^^ 

'seveTal criteria have been utilized in selecting the items included here_ First as has 
'already been noted, the bibliography, focuses on in-service education training for staff 
aire ad^ em^ oyed a d working) in the comr-ity college, ^.ch a limitation appq^ars appro^ 
Dria e because of the significantly slowed growth of the.Community college move>nent and 
? he new of staff development mentioned above. Persons interested •--ntroc^^^^^ 
to substantive preservice and orientation literature are directed to the ERIC be-rf, ^ed 
wit n the present work, on Comnnmity College Faculty Development, prepared for the 
973Ts mbly "New Staff for New^tudents." Second, the bibrK,graphy stresses 
in sen/k:e training M/L./n.. However, a number of documents do describe programs that 
ncl radministrators co nselors, or even classified staff. Third, items developing out of 
nd tdinenous to the two-year college were consciously spught, although suggestions and 
indint from public school and' senior college practitioners are included when they are 
lerd relevant and of value. Finally, in cases where two or more items covered the same 
subject with no substantive difference in observations, the best w.s selected for inclusion. 

Emphases 'of the Literature » . 

In the review of in-service staff development literature, certain emphases became 
" evident These emphases have chiefly been aimed at answering several fundament^Ktaft de- 
velopment questions: (1) What is needed? That is, what is .the nature an^ope o the 
■ demand for in-service education and what is the nature and scope of the available supply to 



meet that demand? (2) How can the need be met? That is, how shall we design national, 
state, arid local staff development programs, both comprehensive, continuous ones and 
limited, problem solving ones? (3) What are the overriding problems in instituting in-service 
education, problems bot[i indigenous to the attempt and problems unique to, or characteris- 
tic of, this point in the history of higher education? 

T he Ne ed, The initial qpestion (What is needed?) was recognized as a priority in the 
mid-1960$ and has remained s^ up ta the present. The needs targeted by the literature are 
staggeringly broad in scope and fundamental in importance, if the community college is to 
fulfill its mission as the college of the people. For instance, staff need to understand the 
philosophy, history, and goafis of the community college. They need to understand the 
college's unique educational i^lationship to the community it serves and the special needs of 
that community. They need^an intimate understanding of the students they teach, counsel, 
and direct. They need a wc^rking knowledge of programmed instruction, testing, measure- 
ment, learning theory,^ and, the latest in educational technology. They need a thorough 
understanding of, and a profound sensitivity to, minority gro^p backgrounds and problems. 
They need to be made masters of group dynamics and human relations. In short, community 
^ - college staff need to be retreaded, revitalized, upgraded, refreshed, updated, retaught-yea, 
. transfigured! No small order. / " 

Meeting the Need . One promising advancement has received significant attention: 
the model Florida staff and program development effort established in 1967 when the state 
legislature allocated 3 percent of the state's annual community college appropriation for 
such purposes. Such statewide programs remain critically few in number and the literature 
attests to the fnct tliat much more legislative and administrative efferfis needed. Comprehen- 
sive, coritinuous rollr^oe-wido staff development sy3tcm: ere sirrriiorly rcre, thojc,h a few ex- 
celleiVmodels have been described. Overall, the literature remains inadequate in these areas, 
most likely because the design and imple menta tion of such systems have been slow in evolv- 
ing. ^ 

The literature of in seh(ice education is most fertile in its descriptions of what might 
be called special programs, thos^^imed at solving some specific campus pfKjblemJe.^ lack ^ 
, of awareness of minority group problems and backgrounds) or at educating thtltaff in new 
teaching techniques arid technology (e.g., the writing of learning objectives). A scan of the 
following .bibliography will quickly suggest the variety and extent of research on these sub- 
jects, research that appears likely to continw^.ts rapid expansion. Foj example, if the 
Carnegie Commission's fori aSt of a generalCuse i)f new instructional technologies by the 
year 2000^ is correct, the importance of this ertphasis of the literature is sure to grow yearly. 

^ Problems in Instituting Staff De volopmem. Finally, the literature concentrates on 
, the overriding problems of instituting quality in-service training. problGms both indigonpus 
to the attempt and problems unique to, or characteristic of, this particular point in the 
history of higher education. Four of the. most critical problems at present seem to be 
support, graduate schools, retrenchment, and collective bargaining^ 

The first and most critical problem i$ support, support being defined in terms of 
both philosophical commitment and concr^e funding. Support trends today on the federal ,^ 
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Whe Cornogic Commission on Higher Education, The Fourth Revolution-- Instructional Tedtnology in Htghcr 
Education (Now York: McGraw HiH, 1972). 



and state levels may generally be termed nontrends. They ^3re-TTeHbeCifir digressive nor 
reactionary Jhcre is Ibss than wholehearted commitment to staff development. At worst, 
the response has been co|d, at best, lukewarm. ObviousW there 'are* other problems in de- 
signing and imrflementing Vn service training, but commitrtfent and funding are .fundamental 
to the pVoccss. The literature has rightly concentrated on t\e problem of support as one of 
the first rank. ^ . ' \ 

A second significant problem lies in the relationshipNietween the graduate schffol 

* and the community college, when the resources of the former become a necessity in meetmg 
the in service training needs of the latter. The lack of responsiveiless of graduate institutions 
to two year college needs had become soxritKaU[^he late sixties that Derek Singer^ was 
moved to suggest the establishment of a vjommunity college institWe for the preservice and 
in-service training of personnel. However, bver the last half dozen years, significant progress 
has been noted by the fiteratke, in part a\eflection of a changing attitude toward, and a 
greater responsiveness \o, the cbmmunity collie on the part of graduate institutions. 

The third and fourth probfeQis facing community college in-service programs in the 
sevehties-those of retrenchment and>©Uective\)argaining--are only beginning to receive 
serious attention in the literati|ire. To d^te/W^jirtV. substantial works have appeared in th 
literature on either subfetl-QhIy a few brief, groundbreaking essays. Yet, with significan 
numbers of two year colWs/fa'cing declining enrollments and retrenchment and with over 
one third .of dll public pogt^^co?Tdai7 6duca institutions having adopted a union-line 
stance in only one decade (a le^el notr&ac|ied by the private sector 'or 37 yeaVs).^ studies in 
^ these areas can only multiply rapidly; 

Gaps in the Literatur e ^ 

What has been said ab6ut the dearth of in-depth research on the problems of re- 
trenchment gnd collective bargaihing should have indicated that serious gaps exist in the 

* literature, in spite of its swift expansion over the last few years. Besides the above, se*veral 
additional areas neQd significant study. <rfirst, while' several national surveys have been made 
of io service needs, more such data is needed on a continuing basis to identify common and 

' recurring .J^reeds, to make viable funding' decisions' and to do substantive long-range plan- 
rting. Second, while a number of descriptions of successful statewide and campus-wide models 
for staff developnjcnt now exist, many more are needed. These descriptions should supply 
guidelines for staff developrnent whenever possible. Furthermore, useful descriptions of in- 
service models meeting the special problems and the potential of adjunct faculty and classi- 
stMf are largely non^x'^tent-a deficiency that represents a critical gap in our knowledge. 
Finally, rpuch study is needed of support and funding. For instance, little investiga- 
tiorynto the important problems posed by weak or nonexistent commitment to staff de- 
velopment on the p.jrt of :)mmunitY trustees or into useful methods to eliciVand' 
strengthen active trustee supporf exist. On the other hand, the major problem of funding for- 
staff development has received due notice . ik! review in the UicruiurcHowyver, not enough 
attention has yet been paid to seeking fow cost, high-return programs. Concerning still 
anothkjiFoa of support, the value of comi^unity advisory boards in plannii^g in-service pro- 
grams^necds investigation,'*and models for the successful parti^ation of such boards need 
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to be described/ Lastly, the present and potential influence and empftasis of accrediting 
iagencics on staff development and in service education as one indicator of institutional vital 
ity need to be studied. Clearly, the foregoing list of gaps in the literature is not comprehen 
sive, but it docs suggest that while in service education may be an idea whose t^ime has come 
on the community college scene, much research remains to be done before In service training 
comes fully into its own. , . i ^ . 

In conclusion, though any review of the literature tends to be less than exciting, such 
work is imperative if we are not to repeat the errors of the past, painfully discover lessons 
already well learned elsewhere, and, as the old cliche goes, end up "reinventing the vs^heel." 
In short, a thorough knowledge of the literature can serve as a §ound springboard to success 
ful staff development, ^ 

^ Terry II, Wallace 

I flarrisburg Area Community College 
^ 1 February 1975 
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Staff Development " , , 

. * An Annotated Bibliography 

« 

IJilC l)()CUMI^M'(ED) numbers and CIJIH (EJ) numbers are presented, whenever pos^ble, 
to expedite the retrieval of information, especially of items not easily obtainable from c^thet 
sources. 

Atwell, Charles A. and Sullins, Robert W. "Cooperative Faculty Development." Community 
, qfid Junior College JournaK^A W(Xyerf\her ]973):^ . ^ \ 

Identifies "the cooperative effort, on an equal parjtner basis, between the commumty 
college and the graduate training institution as a commonly lacking^element in faculty 
development. Reviews a model of successful* cooperation between two such instiru 
tions. New River Community C9llege, in southwestern Virginia,:and Virginia P6ly- 
techpic Institute and State Univ^sity. 

Barthlow, Robert L. "Don't Overlooic Classified Staff." Commumty and Junior dfllcgc 
Journal 44 ^^M^^ 1973)/ 34. 
• " Stresses need foregoing staff development program for administrators and classified 
staff, suggeVting rationales arfd workshop topics. * 

Beaudoin, Adrien P. "A State Plah for Staff Development." Community College Frontiers 
2 (Winfer 1974): 28-30.^ 

Notps need for state leadership in "initiating and implementing well-financed staff 
development programs/' Working from the Florida model, he suggests and discusses 
three major considerations in creating a statBwide plan: the develdpment of enabling 
legislation, tKc oraoni?ation of <;npcific task forces to forn^^'ate general ststo require 
ments for staff development plans, and the establishment of a framework enabling 
each college to begin a progrann designed to meet its particular mission. 

Bender.- Lquis W. and Mammons, James 0./" Adjunct Faculty: Forgotten and Neglected." 
Ci^mmunity and Junior College Journal 43 (October 1972): 20-22. 

Notes the significance and advantages o1 adjunct faculty to the community-junior 
college and stresses their need for orientation and in-service education. 




Berbert, p. G. "Urban Diary: Kansas City." J/^mor College Journal A] fWay^197U: 18-22. 

Describes a one-week sensitivity-type seminar in Kansas City to dei^elop a greater 
ayyarefiess and empathic feeling in faculty members, chiefly white, about the environ- 
ments; attitudes, ^ id social and economic problems of students -from different racial, 
ethnic, and counter-culturo minority groups. Details on activities and faculty fe 
spopsp. 

! 

Bessont, W. and others. Desi^n^ for In-Serviee Hdueadon. Austin, Texas* University of 
Tpxas Press, 1967. (ED Oil 591) / ^ 

Focuses on in service education for instructional in}provement knd reviews three 
approaches the practitioner may use to reach this goal; the laboratory approach, the 



classroom experience model, and the.tcachin^ demonstration model. Although the 
target audignce of this monograph is the public school administrator, many of it 
observations may be applicable tp planning community college in-service educatio 
programs. 

\ 

Bogart, Qucntin, cd Proceedings The Third Junior College Conference. April 15-16, 197L 
Arizona State University. Temper Arizona State University Bureau of Educational 
Research and Services, 1971. (ED 065 12D) 

Central conference concerns were the forecasting of instructional needs, the types 
of preservice training programs required to meet those needs, and the selection of 
desirable instructional competendies. Win Kelley's paper ("The Competent Com- 
. munity-Junior College Teacher")! defining competenciesN^ills, and attitudes for 
effective community college teaching may be as applicable inNjetermining in-service 
V needs as it is in targeting preservice goals. ' 

BuVinell, David S. Organizing for Change: New Priorities for Cofwrnmity Colleges, New 
\ York: MdGraw Hill, 1973. ^ , 

V'By tapping the views of trustees, community leaders, faculty members, key admin- 
rstretors, and students; by assessing current population and economics trends; and 
bV drawing upon other research efforts^" the authors "hoped to identify )nd analyze 
forces ir^icmcing <lie future direction of community and junior colleges." Discrep- 
\ ancies beus(een desired goals and present reality are delineated and strategies for 
■ J "systeViatically achieving greater harmony between goals and curre^ practices" are 
suggested. 

Chan, Betty. "Branching Out: The Staff Development Program at Parkland College." Com- 
mtniitv C()hv\ic f-rontirrs 2-.(Winter 1974): 21-25. . . ' . ■ 

Describes a cWfully structured staff development model that originated in faculty 
interests and desires and is administered by faculty. Reviews the inception of the 
program, its phWophy, structure, content, and evaluation. Stresses instructl^i.c' 
growth, not^deficiency/ individual responsibility for staff development, not adminis- 
trative fiat; volunt^ y participMion, program flexibility, and nonpunitiN/e evaluation, 
instead of the opposite. Notes plans to include part-time.and classified staff in second 
year o| operation. 

Chavez, Jose. Sununnrv oj^Rc^ults Staff Development Survey, Washington, D.C.: American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 1973. 

This survey h a continuation of AACJC's attempt, which began with its survey of 
/ community and junior Lullege administrators in 1969, to determine the staff develop- 
ment needs of community and junior collroos nationally. Tho nro<:pnt survey souqht 
up-to date information about the staff development needs of community and junior 
colleges, about their current in-service programs, and about the role that AACJC 
sfiould play in providing further assistance to meet staff development needs. Chiefly 
intended as an information gathering effort, rather than one that wpuld lead to an 
in-depth study. Results from 697 institutions. 



J 



Chronister, Jay L. In'scnuc Training for Two-Year, CollcRC, Faculty and Staff. The Role of 



the Graduate Institution. Charlottesville. University 
093) 



if Virginia Press, 1970. (ED 044 



Briefly examines important philosophical, curricular procedural, resource, and in 
/Structional problems and considerations that must pe taken intoaccount when the 
two-year college requires cooperatipn of graduate insl itutions in in service programs. 

Cohen, Arthur. "Towards A Professional Faculty." New Directions for Communidy Colleges 
1 (Spring 1973): 10M7. ' 



Examines xb^ current status of community college teaching and suggests further pro 



fessionalization, not along traditional departmental 
of instruction. 



ines, but around the discipline 



tolman, Clydq Herbert. "Organization and Administration of an In-Service Program for 
Public Junior Colleges." Doctoral dissertation, University of Nebraska, 1968. Ann 
Arbor: University Microfilms (Order No. 69-9619). ' 

This research aimed to identify a number of common criteria and procedures utilized 
"Dy selected public junior colleges for organization arid administration of in-service 
training programs for teachers. lncl^Lides a pilot study of eight junior colleges in 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa and a national survey of public junior colleges. Dis- 
cove(;ed inadequate programs, poor funding, and weak support, made recommenda 
lions for overcoming thcse problems. 

"Community College Faculty Development." A brief prepared for the AACJC 1973 Assem 

* biy, "NewStaff for NewStudents," November 29-December 1,1973. Mimeographed. 
Los Angeles: ERIC Clearinghouse for ii.inior Colleges, 1973. ' ^ 

^ An annotaXejfi bibliography compiled for the 1973 AACJC Asserjg^ly on Staff Devel- 

♦ opment. Covers selected items related to teacher preparation programs and.preservice 
and in service education. Emphasizes special and different types of programs that 
have been proposed or^re in preparation. Can be used as»a supplement to the present 
bibl iography. 

Connors State College. Program to Tcatn Instructors of Ten Junior Colleges in the Ozark 
Economic Development Region, Warner, Oklahoma, 1972. (ED 069 616) 

Reviews an in service program to train instructors in pronrnm 'objectives and educa- 
tional needs. Notes on participants, activities, and evaluation. 

Cray, John E. "Howl^Do You Feel About In Service Educa.tion?" Com^?////i/0' and Junior 
College Journal AA (November 1973). 28-29. 

Report on i^study made in April~May 1973 in 13 public community colleges in the 
state of Washington to assess the number of faculty who participated in* in seivice 
training, the types of training m whicli they were involved, and the attitudes of those 
faculty members towardVJifferent types'of in-service programs.- 



Dean, Keimy S. "InSofvfte Workshop for Community College Teachers." Community Col- 
lege Frontiers 2 (Winter 1974): 26-27. ' ^' 

Discusses an attempt to improve instructional skills at Paducah Community College 
(Kentucky) through a two week, voluntaj?y in-service seminar workshop jn coopera- 
tion with Murray, State University. Describes basic commitments of participants, the 
seminar-workshop format, its components and results. Suggests guidelines for con 
tinuous seminar-workshops at other institutions, 

DeNevi, D. "Retreading Teachers the Hard Way." Junior College Journal 40 (April 1970): 
6-9. 

Describes a summer institute for community college teachers of the^ disadvantaged. 
The program sought to develop a greater sensitivity in partiqipants to the educa- 
tional and human needs of the disadvantaged by establishing a one-to-one working 
relationship with youth of the inner city. 

Devgkfe', Paul W. Variables Affecting Chaiige in In-Service Education, Fmal Report, Morqan- 
' town: West Virginia University, 1971. (ED 070 764) , 

Attempts to i ify variables affecting change through in-service education. Discus- 
sion centers on elementary and secondary education, butmciTty observations pertain 
to the junior college situation. Essentially a review of the literature over a twenty- 
year period. Finds case studies on strategies^ of change and the change process in 
bureaucratic structures applicable and valuable irt supplying substantive observations 
that are lackifig in educational research. 

Faculty Dcvclopmoit in a Time of Retrenchment, New Rochelle, N. Y^:_The Group for 
Human Development in Higher Education, 1974.^ 

A major vvork dealing with tfte effects on staff development of one of the rriajor 
trends of the mid 1970s. Chiefly oriented to the university and four-year college 
^ situations, although some of its observations may be applicable to community col- 
^/ ^ leges. Discusses the increased need for faculty development due to the effects of re- 
S ,^'trenchment, the kinds of reform required, teacher training, possible in service prd« 
* grams, the role of experts and consultants, evaluation, national resources, and intel- 
lettual mobility as oppc.ed to faculty mobility. Makes key strategy recommendations. 

Faculty ^Df^velopmcnt in the Junior Colkgc A Second Interim Report on the Program with 
Developing Insiiiuuons of the Year }969''1970, Washington, D.C.: AAJC Program 
with Developing Institutions, 1970. (ED 052 773) 

Describes and evaluates the second year's work of the AAJC Program with Develop- 
ing Institutions (the setond year slressed faculty jjpvelc^^ment and instructional im- 
prove/nent). DctJils are given on the program, its history, innovations, and progress. 

Fletcher^ Leon. "Take to the Road, Teacherl" Junior College Journal 37 (October 1966); 
. 19-21. 

Describes a Monterey Peninsula College Faculty Travel Seminar funded by the Ford 
Foundation to gather inforn\ation on coordinated preoccupational programs and to 



observe distinctive instructional programs functioning "in the flesh." Discusses de- 
sign, participants, program observations, and benefitsf 

Garrison, Roger. Juiuor Collcfic Faculty. Ismics and Problems. Washington, D.C.: American 
Association of Junior Colleges, 1967. ^ ' . 

Section reviewing faculty attitudes on the subject of "Pro.fessional Refreshment and 
Upgrading" (pp. 38-46) relates to staff jdevelopment. 

"1969 Seminar for Great Teachers; Preliminary fleport on a National Ex- 



perjment."////No/' Co//c^eyoNr/w/40 (November 1969): 7-9. 

Reports on participants, program, aims, and results of the first AAJC National Scm- 
• inar for Great teachers, a model for later regional and local seminars. 

/ . 'Gilley, J. W. and Tollefson, T. A. Products an/ Productivity. A Perspective on Learning. 
Durharn, N. C: National Laboratory for Higher Education, 1972. (ED 069 268) 

^ Reports on an in-service education program to train instructors in the "systems" ap- 



\ proach to instruction at Wytheville Community College. 



Glea7er, Edmund J., Jr. "Beyond the Open Door, the Open College." Community and Junior 
College Journal 45 (August-September 1974): 6-12. 

X \ Promotes a concept of the community college with more "emphasis on 'community' 
than 'college.' " Stresses 'the full import of the claim that the two-year institution 
should be devoted to "comrnunity-bosed, performance oriented postscconttefV^du- 
cation." Views staff development permanently important in preparing staff to meet 
the new demands of a true community-based institution. It sets the establishment of 
"» delivery vehicle for meeting the'staff/institutional development demands in our 
field which is capable of operating without third-party financing by the end of the 
decade" as one .of the major objectives of the community college movement. 

"Faculty Development Proiecx/' Junior College Journal 38 (April 1968): 7. 



Outlines the AAJC's rapidly expanding Faculty Development Project initiated in 
early 1968 follow. ig the passage of the EducationProfessions Development Act and 
the receipt of a significant grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 

Goodrich, Andrew L. "TI j Now Faculty and the New SXudenC Junior College Journal A^ 
(May 1971): 26-29. 

Approaches the problem of meeting the needs of the "new students," especially ones 
from ethnic and racial minorities, through training faculty to a working awareness 
and new respect for different educational and cultural backgrounds. Lists problems 
and concerns, discusses minority awareness workshops sponsored by AACJC, and 
outlines the nature and value of inreach and outreach programs. ^ 
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Hammons, James 0., ed. rrocvcdin^s. The Conference on Questtoh^, and Issues iti Planning 
Commtnnty College Staff Development Programs, July irX 1974. University Park, 
Pennsylvania. The Center for the Study of Higher Education, The Pennsylvania State, 
University,, 1975. * \ \ ^ ' 

Contents include important practical observations by Walter Hunter on "Determin- 
ing Staff Development Needs"; James 0. Hammons and terry H. Wallace on"Ques- 
tions and Issues in Planning Staff .Development Programs"; William Toombs on 
"Techniques for Evaluating Staff Development Programs"; and Harlan Douglas on 
"The Use of Consultants." Descriptions of successful staff development programs at 
Burlington County College (NJ), Central Piedmont Community College (NC), and 
Lake City Community College (Fla.) are included.along with the results of simulation 
^ .exercises in designing staff development programs. 

Hammons, James 0. and Wallace, Terry H. "Planning for Staff Development" Co/«/n/o2/ry 



O^/Hr 7'm////m 3 (Spring 1974): 38-43). 



V 



Raises some major practical questions and isst^es which should be considered^ by 
personnel responsible for staff development prior to initiating faculty in-?ervice pro- 
grams. The questions and issues addressed include responsibility ibf planning, iden- . 
tificalion of staff development needs, staff partfcipati^^^i^ program flexibility, schedul- 
uling, instructional techniques, funding, and support. 

■ i _ • 

Hardncr, R. J.' and Pratton, D. L. "Curriculum Reform Through Behavioral, Objectives: 
R!:|.)ori o\ on in Service Project at Columbia Basin College." Junior College Journal 
41 (October 1970): 12-16. 

Describes the goals, methodology, results, and recommendations of the in-service 
.proyraiii of Columbia Basin Community College, a program which aimed to reform 
the colleqe's curriculum throug^i the implementation of behavioral objectives. 

V 

Hodgkinson, Harold L. "Adult Development. Implications'^ Faculty and Administrators." 
, Educational Record 55 (Fall 1974): 263-74. 

Attempts to apply recent thinking on adult developmental patterns to faculty and 
administr.jlors. Imporunt considerations for understancjixig and motiva;i/jg faculty 
and administrative response to, and participation in, staff development programs. 

Hunter, Jairy £. "Another Ai^proach to Staff Development: Employees Can Be Students, ' 
Too, Witb In-Service Training." Collcfie and ihuversitv liusiness 56 (February 1974): 
' 35. (EJ.091-410) . ♦ 

Briefly reports on Appalachian State Univei?fity's model in service training program 
for classified staff designed lo improve starff' morale; human relations, and job, 
efficiency at all levels. The origin of the prograM^ its rationale, coordination, and 
curriculums cfre discussed. 



IfhSen U e Trainuk for Admumtrators, Faculty, and Students of a Dcreloping Conimumty 
College Director's Evaluation. Estherville: Iowa Lakes Community College, 1971. 
(ED 070 761) 

Reports on an in service program for administrators, faculty, and students which 
Stressed innovations in teaching methods and a study of technical media. 

In-Service Training for Two- Year College Faculty and Staff A Survey of Junior and Com- 
munity College Administrators. Washington, D.C.: American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 1969. (ED 034 519) 

Constitutes the first major national AAJC survey that provided Information on con- 
tinulrrg^or refresher studies related to the work of current faculty and staff at 
Ancierican community colleges. Delineated major areas of training demands, reviewed 
the' supply of available training to meet those demands, and exposed significant de- 
ficiencies in the in-service training supply picture. 

Instructional Development Summary Report. Palafme, Illinois: William Rainey Harper 
College, 1973. (ED 089 653) t 

Describes the Instructional Development Project at William Rainey Harper College 
from 1970 to 1973, noting objectives, participants, cost, results,, and recommenda- 
tions, • . . 

Kastncr, Harold H. "A System Wide Approach." a;/;/m//f//7v and Junior College Journal AA 
(November 1973): 14-15. 

Review of the model Florida Staff and Program Development effort (which allocated 
3 per-cent of the state's community college appropriation to staff development) 
after six years of operation. Makes sf,:-^ level recommendations about its mechanics. 

Kilpatrick, Gordon. In-Service Education with Recommendations Cuncernihg Its hnplemen- 
tation in American Junior Colleges. El Camino, Calif.: El Camino College, 1967. 
(ED 020 721) 

■* ^ 

Categorizes in service education by goals; examines various techniques to meet those 
goals; and discu !s barriers to. and supplies recommendations for, establishing a 
program of* in service education. Suggests a change in focus for in-service education, 
from the elimination of prescrvice deficiencies to growth problems facing faculty on 
the job. 

Koi'le, Earl A. and Gallessich, June. "A New tdgc or) EclCjcalion: ll^e UuIIj:* »<un,jH hutauotu 
Ld\>:' Junior College Journal A] (March 1971): 31-37. , 

Describes in detail the ffxpf fu>nco of El Centco Comnriunity Collegt^ in tHr Dalla^. 
Community Junior College district with human relations laboratories. Discusses the 
design of the program, its content, results^ and evaluation. 
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Lefforge, 0. S. lit-Scn icc Traiiiiiif: as an fiixiniiiiciit for Clum^e. Gainesville: University of 
Florida Institute of Higher Education, 1971. (ED 055 577) — 

Presents a plan for community college instructional improvement utilizing in-service 
education as the instrument of change. Stresses the need to evaluate tfi^ results of in- 
service education in increasing student learning against the input into the program. 
A major c9ntribution of the work is its list of performance objectives for in-service 
programs. 

Martorana, S. V. and others. "Toward Improving the Learning Process." Community and 
Junior College Journal A'A (August 1973): 56-57. * 

Describes a statewide model for improving instruction developed by New York with 
EDPA assistance. Promoting increased opportunities for two-year college faculty in- 
^ service oducaiibn is an integral part of the program. 

"Microteaching: In Service Training for Adult Edi^cators." 4dult Leadership 22 (November 
1973): 179-81. (EJ 085 629) ' 

Describes a teacher training and in service education technique for providing a series 
of structured, critiqued training sessions in a short period of time. Outlines its utiliza- 
tion and evaluation at a secondary scljiool adult education staff development confer- 
ence in Massachuset^ts. Applicable to community college staff development efforts. 

Miller, Bob W. "Graduate Career Development Center ^or Community College Personnel." 
Audiovisual Instruction 19 (January 1974): 21. 

Briefly describes a program developed by the Tarrant County' Junior College District 
ahd the Dallas Comn[iunity College District for their staffs, v^hereby personnel can 
receive graduate training from any one of , seven universities with minimal time soent 
in residence. * ^ • 

Nelson, James H. "Collective Rargaining: An Instrument for Staff Development." Co/7///H//h 
ity and Junior Collv^^c Journal 43 (October 1972); 27. ^ 

. ' >/ 

Calls attention to collective bargaining as a potentially significant instrument for staff 

development. Advocates a shift in agreements from activities which are supnoscd to 
result in professional growth to behavioral changes or competencies acceptable as 
evidence of such growth. 

Norcfl, Kathleen. "A 'Total Effect' Workshop: Resources and Results." College English 35 
(November 1973): 190-93. 

Describes one faculty member's positive reactions to a Total Effect Workshop stress- 
ing awareness of ttte total environment in which effective, real learning occi^rs. Sug- 
gests the value of matching a workshop's form to its content, of learning by doing. ' 

b'Banion,) Terry. "Patterns of Staff Development." /Vru' Directions for Community Colleges 
1 (Spring 1973): 9-29. . " • ^ 

Discusses criteria for improved preservice and in-service programs to assure the qual- 
ity of community colh^e instruction. The university and the two-year college role in 



improvoment, the place of teaching degrees, fedeV^and state support, and types of 
in-service programs are discussed. In effect, a genial summary of Teachers for 
Tomorrows ^ 

"Staff Development for Student Developmerlt." ConiniuuJJy College I'rnn- 



/yV>r>.2JWinter 1974): 12-20. 

Adapted from an address at The International institute on The Community College 
at Sarnia, Ontario, June, 1973. Discusses assumptions underlying the declared need 
for staff d'^ivelopment, the inadequacy of present in service programs, serious miscon- 
ceptions dbout and misuses of staff development, and some "fragments of a concep- ^ 
tual model" for a staff renewal program. Thejatter articulates important points for a 
philosophy of staff developmenj, balancmg individual and institutional needs, leader 
ship, and financing. An important supplement to Teachers for Toniorro\\\ 

"Teacher: for Tomorrow: One Year Later." Commwiitv and JiHiior College 



Jourual 4A (November 19^3): 10-11. 

Highlights important staff development events that have followed the publication of 
O'Banion's distinguished study. Teachers Jor Tomorrow Staff Deveiopmeui Phy 
grams in the Commimity-Jiuiior College, Reviews legislative developments on the 
state and national level, a focus on in-service education by old and new community 
coltege journals, the growth^of in service programs on local carnpi^es, and new devel- 
opments in the area of graduate preservice and in-service education. 

' Teachers for Tomorrow, Staff Dcve!oin)h'nl[ in the Commwnty-JHni<i)r 



* Colj^g^^ Tucson: University of-ArizQna^.'-ess, 1972. , » - 

^ A landmark in the field of staff development prepared for the President's Advisorv 

Council for Educational Professions .Development. Reviews the major current efforts 
in preservice and in service program planning and recommends programs designed to 
^mect flic various noeds of staff, with emphasis pn the instructor^the one witli critical 
. . needs. Programs described require little modification to fit the needs of independent 
junior colleges and technical institutes. 

^ Petty, Ct¥;y r lank. "A Pr. :tical Look at Management Pcf3onnel Development." Cuinmunitx 

'ancSbinior College Journal 45 (August-September 1974): -16-18. ^ 

Underlines need f r a "systematic, institution-wide effort to foster individual growth 
for all managers as decision making practitioners at increasingly higher levels of 
responsibility." Presents the raliuddic and objccitvei> dnd proposes a systems, ap 
proach for a community college management development program. 

Samlin, J. R."ln Service Education in American Public Junior Colleges." D^octorSl disserts 
tion, Illinois State University, 1967. Ann Arbc^r, Mich.: University Microfilms (Order 
' No.,68-403). . 

Survey of 403 public community colleges to determine scope of in service education 
efforts. Discovered serious deficiencies. 
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Schafer, M. \. The StM^Icut l< file of f em hen/ Faculty Dcwlopmcnt in the Community Col- 
Jcfic Gainesville: University of Florid^ Institute of Higher Education, 1970. (ED 043 
I " I 333) 

Experts in the junior college in-service fielcTteuggest methods for in-service faculty im- 



provement and list significant barriers to effective training. 



Schultz, Raymond E. "Low Turnover Creates Staff Developme 
College Review; 1 (April 1973): 22-28. 



lent Prob 



oblems. 



Community 

Sees the stabilization of community college staffs, after a decade^of rapid exp'ansion, 
changinjj thle focus of staff development from orienting new personnel ^to keeping 
sl^ff profcssionjily vital. Presents guidelines for effeci^ive staff development and 
suggestions for implementing activities in \ he face of low turnover problems. 

Schwiick, Gene I. and Martin, Warren Bryan. "Danforth's Commuriity College Institute," 

. New Directions for Cf)tnmunity Colleges 1 (Spring 1973): 31-39. ' 
(t ^ 

Describes the model Danforth Foundation Community College Institute designedJlo 
give college representatives (faculty and administrators) tirhe, resources, and encour- 
agement to solve a targeted campus problem. Notes problems faced by community 
colleges, the foundation's response to these problems, its workshop procedures, the 
participants' reports and plans for action, the follow-up and evaluatfcn, and sugges- 
tions for other institutes. 



Singer, Derek S. "Do Wc Need a Community College \usi\\Xii{o7" Junior College Journal 39 
(October 1968): 3C-40.- < ' * - 

Suggests the esjablishinent of one or more graduate institutions for thC/preparation 

of new, ahd the refreshment of veteran, cuu^H'-'nity-junior college instructors and ad- . 

ministrdtois, to redress the lack of resportsiverress of present colleges and universities* 

to the requirements of two-year institutions. Lists emphases id? a first-r^e program, 

suggests subsidiary functions, and notes problems facing such an institute. 

« 

"Some Perspectives on Staff Development." Community and Junior College Journal 43 
(October 1972): 14 19. \ 

Composed of a number of thumbnail sketches of staff development problems and 
programs. Contents include: "E.P.D.A. at a Community College," David M. Sims and 
Glen I. Bounds; "Priorities for Training Minority Staff," Howard Simmons; "Orient- 
- , ing Staff to College Goals," Virrnnln Kpphnn''- "Tr<iinino on thf MtiIti rfMo-v r^.^trirt/' 
-fi. Jay.LcCroy; "Knowing th6 .Student and the College," Wall ace F, Cohen; "Train- 
ing on a JuniGi College Campus," Peter D. Pelham; and "E.P.D.A. at the University 
of Iowa," Duane D. Anderson 

Tiemann, E. F„ Director's Evaluation Report. Higher Cducaiion Media Institute, tne Univer- 
.wVAo/ 7V\v/.v at Austitf, June 2-Julv //. 1969, Austin: University of Texas, Visual 
Instruts^on Bureau, 1969. (ED 068 003) 

f^eport pK^dn institute for junior college and lower-division senior college teachers 
and ndmfnistr.ators covering learning theories, graphics, media production, and in- 
struction systems facilities design. 
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urban Jldtuation hsdtuU'. Director's Report^ 970-7]. Pasadena, Calif.: Pasadena City 
. College, 1971. (ED 077 912) 

Report On the Urban EducatV)n Institute designed to provide part-time in service 
education for community college personnel with the objectives of making them 
N^^^ more aware and responsive to the needs of students frohi deprived backgrounds. 

iflace^ '^rrY H. The Litaature ofSt(iff Development. Emphases and Shortcomings. Los 
Ang^e^RIC Clearinghpuse for Junior Colleges, 1974. (ED 094 822) ^ 

An in deptfr^ritical analysis of the trends of research in staff development. De- 
scribos the major strengths and delineates-significant gaps of the literature. The latter 
include the need for more. data on in-service needs, on successful statewide and cam 
pus wide models for staff development, and new solutions to funding problem^. 

Wetzler, Wilson. "A Bfectkthrough for Faculty arrd Program Development. 
lege Jomnal 40 (June- July 1970): 13-15. 



Junior Col- 



Reports on early progress in faculty and pTo^ram development Florida, after the' 
. passage of legislation assign 3 percent of the total community college budge.t to 
those purposes. Presents the philosophy, outline, and prgcedures for implementing a 
development plan that evolved out of a conference of the Florida Asso^ciation of 
Junior Colleges to give substantive direction for profitable use of the funds, 

Wilson, .Richard E. ^{nafoniy of a Workshop^ for In-Sa vice Educalion Personnel Mimeo- 
graphed, ^/pshint^ton. D.C.: New Ins.tftJtions Project of the Amerkah Assocfation 
of'Comm(jnity and Junior Colleges, fn.d.]. " ^ 

Summarizes the substance of an AAJC New Institutions Project Workshop for In- 
service Education Per-sonnel dealing wlo. the development, trends, and status of com- 
munity coll^gds, the facilitation of student learning; the process of effecting change . 
as, the purpose of in-service education programs, techniques usable in theoresenta- 
of in-service progrpms>flie relationship of in-service.programs to the objectives 
arosfunctions of^ comrpunity colleges; the development of a model in-service pro- 
gfanv^d the evakj^ion of in-service programs/ 



JunBv 



Development: An Urgent Priority^ 
\july 1973): 68-69. 



Con 




munity ahd Jimior College 



JoiirnalAi 

Chicfly\oncerneu^i4h staff confusion and seripas di^agrjfemoru^^ver the goals and 
/purposes of the comniih^v rtiifr;;'^ Vir.vs>JOmprot^on$W^^C'^ntl'^^'*''>o fir^* f-t^'^ r 
ment as tKe solution of thgse cripplirvg^ferences of oprnton. Suggests A^CJC'cen 
provide significant assistarjfxftn nr^aldng in-service education abetter and more cohi 
mon. practice. ^ ' ' \^ s 



>^rringtoo, B 
p()}'4 r)/ 
^^Colleg ' 
leges, 




Opportunity for All. New Staff for New SlU(lents. Re- 
f the American Association of Community gndJunior. 
American Association of Community and Junior<^ol- 
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Contains addresses by leaders in the field of in-service education considering present 
staff development issues, problems, programs, and progress. Contents include "A 
Futuristic Look at Training," William A. McClelland and David S. Bushnell; "Staff 
Development: A Priority on Persons," Terry O'Banion; "Governmerrtal Actions 
Affecting Staff Development," Louis W, Bender; ".College Environment as a Deter- 
minant in Staff Development," Charles C. Collins;*'Differentiating Staffing Patterns 
and Potentials," Ervin Harlacher and Eleanor Roberts; "Work Experience as a Means 
of Preparation and Renewal," Arden L. Pratt; "Staff Development: A New Promise 
to thfe New Student," Connie Sutton; "Staffing to Meet the Needs of Spanish-Speak- 
ing Students," Alfredo G. de los Santos, Jr.; "Native American Staff: A Prerequisite 
to Successful Indian Education," P. E. Azure; "Developing Special Teaching Degrees," 
Arthur M. Eastman; and "A Role for the Discipline .Organizations," Michael F. 
Shugrue. ' *h 

Facing the Critical Issues." Community and Junior College Journal 4/ 



(November 1973): 8-a ^ ^ 



Review of some of the major issues facing staff development. Stre5ses the need for 
more 'tjgreement on what it is, who it is for, who should do what, how it should be 
done; and who should pay for it. 

Zion, Carol and Sulton^^onnie. "Integrated In-Service Development." yVew Z)/>ec//o/25yor 
Community Colleges 1 (Spring 197:6-: 41-51. 

Description by «ts c.g^rdinators of Miami-Dade North's innovative arffjroach tpcon- 
tjnuat professional growth for its entire staff. Details on program assumptions, evo- 
lution, organization, offerings, administrative leadership, and -results. ^ 
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SELECTED PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FROM THE • 
CENTER FOR THE STUDY Of HIGHER-EDUCATION 

Monographs 

Faculty Voiing Behavior in the Temple University Collective Bargahiing Elections, Kenneth P. 
•^^ Mortimer and Ndomi V.'^Ross. with the assistance of Michael E. Shorr Cheryl Toronyi, April \97B^ 

CUPIR' Cooperative Utilization of Private Institutional Resources: A Multi faceted Virm for the 
Private Jnninr Collcf^cs, S. V. Martorana, Eileen P. Kuhns. Richard M. Witter, and Alan J. Stprtz. 
October 1974 (joimly with the American Association of Community and Junio/ Colleges). 
Innovative Programs in Education for the Professions, Larry L. Leslie, June 1974. ^ 

Insights into Higher Education: Selected Writings ofCSUE, 1969-73, Vol. 11!, Curriculum, Graduate 
and Professional Education, i inatice, Winter 1974. 

Insights into UighcrMducation: Selected Writings ofCSHE, 1969-73, Vol^ll, Community* College and 
Postsccondary Occupational t.ducatipn. Winter 1974, 

Insights into Higher Educaiioiir^elccted Writings of CSHE, 1969-73, Vol I, Governance, Winter 
1974. ^ • 

Anatomy uf u Collective. Bargaining Election in Pennsylvania's State^Owncd Colleges, G, Gregory 
Lozier and Kenneth P. Mortimer. February 1974. 

Variability in Faculty Perception of the Legitimacy of Decision Making^t Nine Pennsylvania Institu^ 
//0/15, DovidW. Leslie, November 1973. ^ 1^' • . 

Institutional Self Study at Vie Pennsylvania State University, Kenneth P. Mortimer ^and David W 
Ul^slfe |cd5.), December 1970. / 

Human Scnitn OcLuputions hi theJW'Ycar College: A Handbdiyk. Theodore E. Kiffer and Manha 
Burns, May 1972. 
\ * 

Numbered* Reports 

The Higher Education Faculty of Pennsylvania: Selected Oiaracteristics, Larry L. Leslie and James 
Creasy, Juiy iy74. Report No. 24. 

The ComnvBacc Smdy: Posthjccalaureate Activities of Degree Recipients from Pennsylvania Institu- 
Hons 1971-72, William Toombs, August 1973, Report No. 23, ^ 

Students and Unions, Neil S. Bucklew, Juiy 1973, Report No. 22. 

Compensatory* Education iti Tm>'Year Colleges, James L. Morrison and Reynolds Ferfaote Aorii 
1973, Report No. 21. ^ ' h 

Pennsylvania's ''Statc^Owncd'* Institutions: Some Dimensions of Degree Output, William Toombs 
and Stephen D. Millmon, Fcl lary 1973, Report No. 20. 

Vie Trend To\md Govcrnhicnt Financing of Higher Education Tlirough Students: Can the Market 
hUxlcl be Applied"^ Larry L. Leslie. January 107.1. Rtj^or t No. 19. {Out'ofpiini.) • 

ne Rationale for' Various Plans for Funding American Higher Education, Larry L. Leslie, June 
1972. Rpport No. 18. 

Collective IJai^iuning: Imputations for Governance, Kenneth P. Mortimer and G. Gregory Lozier 
July 1972, Report No. 17. » . ' ' 

Productivity and the Academy: Vie Current Condition. William Toombs, May 1972. Report No 16 
(Out oflprint.) V r- . . 



""V^Center for the Study of Higher Education 
The Pennsylvania State University 

J ' ' ' 

The Center for the Study 6f Higher Education was established in January 1969 to 
study highey?clucation as an area.bf scholarly inquiry and research. Dr. G. Lester Anderson 
Its directors aided by a staff of twenty, including five full-time researchers, and a cadre of 
advanced graduate students and supporting staff 

The Center's studies are designed to be relevant, not only to the University and the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, but also to institutions of higher education throughout the 
nation. The present focus of the Center's research falls into the Inroad areas of governance 
collective bargaining, graduate and professional education, staff development, and institu- 
tional improvement as they pertain to community.junior*colleges, vocational-technical in- 
stitutes, four-year colleges, and universities. 

In regard to the community college in particular, the Center has continually increased 
Its attention and expanded its services over the past few years. Research on the tyvo-year 
college's concerns and problems has grown significantly. Workshops, conferences, and related 
activities for community college personnel, both at University Park and on individual two- 
year caiJnpuses, have been promoted and arranged in increasing numbers. Finally, consulta- 
tion services with con-munity college administrators and staff has been made available. 
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Exceptional Cradudic Admissions at Vic Pennsylvania State University, Manuel G. Gunne and Larry 
L. Leslie, March 1972^ Rcporl No. 15. 
Tfjc Quality of Graduate Studies. Pennsylvania and Selected Stages, Stephen D. Millman and William 
T^wmbs, February 1972, Report No. 14. 
Reports 1-13 out of plaint. 

Conference Reports 

State-! AKal Af^ncy and Community College Cooperation for Community fhwrovement: A Confer- 
ence of Siaic and Lock Officials in the Middle Atlantic States,\S, V. Ma\orana and James 0^ 
Mammons (eds.), DecemtWr 1974. ' \ 

Vie Fifth Annual Pcnnsy\\ ania Conference on Postsecondary Occupational Education,^ Anqe\o 
Gillie (ed.), June 1974. ^\ • ' 

Tlic Fourth Annual Pennsylvania Conference on Postsecondary* Occupational Education, Ang^l 
Gillie (ed.), August 1973 




Bibliographies 

Tlie University and the Arts.\ Preliminary Annotated Bibliography, Ann Kieffer Bragg. May 1974. 
Selected Bibliography in lUgheiKEducation, September 1969; revised April 1972; revised August 1974. 

Occasional Papers \ — . ' 

Larry L. Leslie, A Case for Low Tuition, November 1974. 

Ann Kieffer Bragg and G. Lester Anderson Journals of Education for the Professions: A^Preliminary 
Study, May 1974. 

Ralph I Boyprs in collaboration with Robert E. Sweitzer, Collective Bargaining in Pennsylvania: A 
Sui)wiary of Collective Bargaining Agreements, August 1973. 

Naomi V. Ross. Commiuuty College Teadier Preparation Programs in the U.S.: A Bibliography with 
hnroductory Notes, August 1972. 
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CompMers' No^te : The sources of annotations In this blbl lography 
are from one of the following: f^esea^ch In Education (RIE);' 

The Current Index to Journals In Ed ucation (CUE); The Revised RSD 
,Annotated Bibliography compiled by the Research and Development 
Center for Teaclier Education .at the University of Texas a^t Austin; 
Paul "A. Twelker's Instructional Simulation Systems and **Baslc 
Reference Shelf on Simulation;** Zuckerman 6 Horn's The Guide to 
Simulation Games For Education and Training ; The Center for In- 
vention and Development (CID); of some statement by the author or 
publisher/producer. The entry in parenthesis at the end of each 
annotation Indicates the source. 



FOREl/ORD 



Every student has to go through directed observation and 
student teaching. However, much time Is wasted on everyone's 
part in much of the current practTae and certainly supervision 
of student teachers Is inadequate, often carried out under cir- 
cumstances that prevent Identifying cause and effect relation- 
ships. Post hoc supervision often is little more than a generalized 
discussion rather than a clinical analysis. 

There no doubt Is a place for direct field experiences but 
those experiences, sharply curtailed In time, can be made mucfi 
more meaningful by expert guidance of the student through selected 
simulations. Time is likely to be a very precious commodity In 
these programs and simulation Is certainly a way to save it. What 
we need Is a judicious mix of simulated and field experiences. 
The Center for Invention and Development will concentrate on cre- 
ating a bank of simulation experiences during the coming year* 

With the completion of this bibliography, wf^^lch serves the 
purpose of Identifying resources apd setting parameters, the Center 
will concentrate In the, winter and spring of 1973 on tJevelopIng a 
more systematic and In-depth treatment on the section In the biblio- 
graphy regarding Simulations & Games, Including both descriptive 
and Judgmental evaluations of products. In addition, the biblio- 
graphy will be' up-dated as often as proves necessary. If anyone 
Is Interested In receiving these additions and/or evaluation re- 
ports, simply write to: 

Center for Inve^iJtlon and Development 
School of Education 
Indiana University 
' ' " ^ Blcomlhgton, Indiana A7A0I 

*• ^ * 

V/e would also 'like to hear, from anyone who has developed an 
unpublished simulation or game useable In teacher education progr^ 
for evaluation and inclusion In our bibliographic additions. 
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Crulckshonk^ Donald R., and Broadbent, Frank W, , editors. Simulation 
In Prepar I ng^ School Personnel. A Bibliogr aphy. \/ashlngton, D.C.: 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, 1970. {ED036^65) 

"'This bibliography llsts^30 books, articles, reports, 
theses and other papers — published and unpubl ished--on the topic 
of simulation. Dates are from 1953"l969i most of them since 
1965/' (RIE) 

Hlckok, V/.H., editor. A Bibliography of Research Studies on Games . 
and Simulations . Portland, Oregon: Northwest Regional Educa- 
tlon.lab., 1967 

Kidder, St'^ven J. Simulation Gamcb; Practical References, Potential 
Use, Selected FTbl iograpny^ Baltimore, Maryland; Johns Hopkins 
University, Center for the Study of Social Organization of 
Schools, August, 1971. (ED05^^86) 

. "Several recently published books on simulation and games 
are briefly discussed. Selected research studies and ^demor^st ra- 
tion projects are examined to shew the potential of simulation 
and gaming for teaching and training and for the study of social 

^' ^ and psychological processes. The t)i bl lography 1 is js 1 13^ ubl I- 
Cations which should- lead the reader to practical TnTormatlon on 
6ames/» (RIE) 

Schaefer, James. , editor. A Blbl lo.ji dphy of References U^ed, In the 

Preparati on of Mine Model Teacher Education Progranf^ Washington , 
D.C.: ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, August, 1969. 
(£0031^60) 

"Contains a section on educational technology wl th references 
under Instructional media, yfcomputer-asslsted Instruction,^ 
programmed ln$tructlon, an^ educational simulation and games." 
(RIE) 

Tansey, P.J., and Unwln, Derick. editors. "Sources In Simulation 
and Academic Gamlnj; An Annotated Bib I iography br\t\sh 
Journal of Educa tional Studfes , 17(2) » June 1969, 193-20C 

•^A selected bibfTography geared to public school and college 
instructors which Is Indexed and contains 87 references." 
(Twelker) 

Twelker, Paul A., editor. Instructional Simulation Systems, An Anno- 
tated Bib! lography . Corvallis, Oregon: Continuing Education 
Publications, 1969. 

"This document lists about 1500 references on simulation ' 
and gaming and Includes annotations or abstracts for the majority 
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of the listings. Simulation, exercises and ^ames are desoflbed 
In a special format to Indicate the subject, learner, population', 
price (if any), materials furnished, etc, , . it references the 
broad field of simulation and gaming in education, the social 
and behavioral sciences, the social studies, business and 
research in all areas/* (ERIC Paper, Aug, 1972) 

7. Werner, Roland, and Joan T, , editors. Bibliography of Simulations : 

Social Systems and Education ^ La Jolla, California: Western 
Behavioral Sciences* Institute, January, 1569* 

"A 2000-item listing incYbdlng references on social systems 
simulations, models, techniques, language, educational games, 
and computer use. The references are grouped according to* 
topic.*' (Twelker) 

8. Zuckerman, David W. , and Horn, Robert E,, editors. The Guide to 
Simulation Games for Education and Training , Includes ""A 

. Basic Reference Shelf on S^ulation and Ganiing'* by Paul A. 
Twelker. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Information Resources, 
Inc. , .h972. 

"The Guide presents complete descriptions of over 600 
simulations and games'^ly^ia^d on the. most ^:omplete survey of 
simulation games ever undertaken. It includes (l) complete 
descriptions of over 600 simulations and games for all levels 
and^ sub3ect matters, (1)^ how to introduce simulation games In 
your courses, (3) how to'^help students make their own Simula- 
tlofVgamd5, W how to get personal help In learning about 
5+mulatibn games, (5) a complete demonstration session you 
" can use to Introduce simulation gaming to teachers, parents, 
students { I nf ormat 1 on Resources , I no, ) 



GENERAL REFERENCES 



5. Abt, Clark C, Games for' Learning , Occasional Paper Mo. 7. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Educational Services, Inc, 1969« 

10. Adair, Charles H. , et^ a K Two ^ijT^ulated Inquiry^ Envir onmen ts: A ^ 
Social Simulation Gnrnft <»nd^ a fAI-Based InformTtlrm R^^tTTpval' 
System . Tallahassee: f loridci Stale University cumpuict- 
Assisted Instruction Center, 1970, {CD0A57I2) ^ 

•*An information retrieval tiR) system for 5312 social 
science general 1 Ztxti*ons and a social slmulatlpn gan)e, called 
. •Explanation', are discussed,. The game, us ing' special 1;/ 

prepared case studies. Is designed to permlt play^^ to develop 
ability in asking questions, generalizing, and sjti^j^ng tentative 
explanations. .The research revealed the developme^' of Improved 
Inquiry ski 1 Is 'during the learning Sessions, Att^i^tcd to 
assess the behavior of undergraduate teacher tra-In'efes as they 
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experienced both techniques. Results Indicate a positive 
transfer effect between the game and the IR system.'* (RIE) 

IK Amerlcam Assn* of Colleges for Teacher Education. Professional • 

Teacher Education II: A Programmed Design Developed by the AACTE 
Teacher "Education end Hedia Project . \/ashingtQn, D.C.^: 
American Assq. of Colleges for Teacher Education, I960* 

(ED02629^) . , * 

'*The American Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Education Media 
Project was developed to ^determine whether (1) the gap between 
the producer and the user of educational innovations could be 
bridged: <2) a meaningful way to present the results of educa- 
tional research to the user could be designed, and (3) the 
Integrated and functional use of media In Instruction could 
be demonstrated effectively. Major content components of the 
workshop format were Interaction analysis, nonverbal classroom 
communication, mlcYoteachlng, and simulation.^* (RIE) 

12. Anderson, G. Ernest, Jr. "Simulation Model Helps Plan Teacher 

Training Program.'* Nation's Schools , 83(^:) , April 69, 90, 92. 

13. Anderson, Lee F. A Comparison of Simulation Case Studies and 

Problem Papers In Teaching Decision . Evanston , Ml.: North- 
western University, U.S* Cooperative Research Project., 196^. 

Bealrrf, James H. Audio Simulation In Counselor Training: Final 
Report. Monmouth: Teaching Research Dl vision, Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, 196^. 

*'The basic problem of providing instructions designed to^ 
develop specific skills in a meaningful setting. I.e.; a setting 
which provides many of the cues, demands and dharacterist f cs 
which win be present In actual situations for which those 
specific skills are required. While thef problem itself Is 
not nev^f==©r In any way unique to the training situation selected 
for this project (counselor training), recent technological 
advancements and theoretical thought surrounding this advancement 
have provided a. relatively unique methodology for attaining 
solutions to the problem. Directed towards an extension of 
this technology; simulation as ft Is new employed In Instruc- 
tional settings designed to Increase effective use of cog-, 
nl tlve ski lis. (Twelker) ^ . 

• 15, . ••Film Tests as Predlclors of Teachlny Dcluwlor.". Paper 

presented at the American Educational Assn. Symposium, Pre- 
diction of Teaching Behavior, New York, February 1967* Monmouth: 
Teaching Research, Oregon State System of Higher Education, 1967. 

' "A study attempting ^to accurately predlct'how effectively 
teachers will behave In classrooms.' The results 'clearly 
^ support the hypothesis that as test stimuli become more rep re- 
\^^ntatlve of the behaylor to be predicted, and as the opportunity 
'-^^°for response approaishes the freedom characteristics bf life 
situations, the power of prediction Increases.' The extent to 
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^ which prediction Is possIl)\1e wt^h the more lifelike tests- also Is 

/ consistently higher than th^i)ulk of the previous studies." 
^ (Twelker) ^ 

16. Bessent, E.W. Designs for Inservtce Education , Austin: University'^ 

of Texas, Research and Development Center, February, 1967, 
. , • (E0011591) 

"Three different approaches to Inservice education were' 
described that had been developed to provide individual training 
In group sessions. £ach approach Included a carefully planned 

. sequence of learning activities intended to be presented within 
the organizational context of the person's work. The laboratory 
approach to the leadership^ training of Instructional staff 
members presented 'three illustrative exercises'" that dealt with 
evaluating pupils* work, grouping practice's, and the use of 
Inbasket items a? training materials for principals. A training 
approach, that was planned to help teafchers Implement inno- 
vations into their classrooms, provides teacher trailing through 
simulatloh of direct experiences with students and by. observing 
and analyzing student classroom work. A discussion of the 

* third approach, the teaching demonstration model, described the 
development of a formal' demonstration into a carefully planned 
Inservice technique. The final chapter listed three major 
propositions describing the behavio^^ of an organization and 
presented a way of thinking about the us'e of inservice programs 
In organizations that might give guidance to the decisions of 
those who plan and direct inservice education." (RSD Center) 

17. Bishop, Alan J. "Simulating Pedagogical Decision Making." 

Visual Education , November, 1970. (EJ 031 9M) 

'^This article deals with teacher training methods designed 
to enable student teachers to practice dec I s'i on-making." (CUE) 

18. Blough, John A., et al. The Simulation of an Urban School System 

for Use in PrepaTTng Educational Administrators; Final Repopt . 
Columbus, Ohio: University Council for Educational Administra- 
tion, November 1971. < tED0596l9) 

"The University Council for Educational Administration (UCES) 
conducted m^^tlngs throughout the country during the late 
sixties and come to the co(iclu5lon that both the experience back- 
ground of professors and thejimited number of conceptual and • 
methodological tools avallable^to them stand in thd way of 
providing effective inservice and Pf'^servl ccj^j^rograms^^^^gr]^^ 
\ edyc%tJ^n>a|^dministrato.rs._ The project dtJ^ibedMn thK 

^ . ^ Te^rt,*^^rlslng out of this general problem, was designed to 

simulate an urban school system and had two general objectives 

>^ tcTdevqlop several sets of instructional materials for imme- 

diate use In administrator preparation, and to develop plans 
that would provide bases for creating additional sets of 
materials.'^ (RIE) 
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19.. Bognlard, Jane Nutter. **The Development and Use of Simulation^ 
Techniques in a Pre-service Program for Prospective Student 
Teachers." Doctoral dissertation, Ohio State University, 
1968. 

* ''Designed to determine the feasibility of using simu- ^ 

^ lation techniques for Introducing home economics education 

students to student teaching," (Twelker) 

20. ^Bogntard, Jane H. , and Dalrymple, Julia I. "The Use of Simulation 
Technlqu§s by Prospective Home Economics Student Teachers." 
Journal of Home Economics , 62(10), December 70, 729-^732. 
" (EJ 030 782) " 

'^'The simulation technique for. preparing prospective home 
economics teachers uses real-life teaching situations that 
students create, enact, and analyze. This report ^concludes 
that the technique^ can be used even at a sm^ll coUege with 
limited resources." .(CUE) 

/ 21. Polton, Dale L. "Feedback In a Selection of Teaching Simulation." 

Paper presented at the American EducationaV Research Assn. 
Symposium on Feedback in Simulation Technique's, New York, 
February 1967. Seattle: Unjverslty^of, \7ashlngtdn. 

"Proposes to Identify the elements In the teacher-selection 
* decision process, to Illustrate how this process can be simulated 
and to indicate how the simulation may be used to provide feed- 
back to person learning to make teacher-selection decisions." 
. (Twelker) ■ , 

22. . . Variables Affecting Dectslgn-Maklnq In the jf^lectlon of 

^ ' . Teachers; Final Report! (USOE Project /5f6-13^9). Seattle: 

' University of Washington, 1968.^ 

"Research conducted tc5 determine whether the format of 
Information affects decisions made In the selection of teachers. 
To make this determination. It wa^necessary to simulate an 
educational situation In order to manipulate and control 
variables. Consequently, the general purposes of the study 
were: I) To develop means for simulating a teacher-selection 
situation in which admlnistratK^e decisionmaking can be studied. 

2) To determine the effects of four variables, all related to. 

y y ' 

1^ . I nfoi^mat ion- format, on teacher-selection decisions In relation 

to the jconsi stency of the decisions, the fineness of the dis- 
criminations made, the time needed to make the decls.lons*^and 
the cpnfj deuce, th^t the a^imlntstrator has In'hls decisions. 
^" * ' dependent j^arlables manlpy^l^ed were: 1) remount of 

!*lon provioed on how tp.:^iffocess irrformatlon, 2) number 
^. )tten documejnts prejerffed, 3) .degree of masking of Ir^forma 
tlon, and h) Int^rvl^wi^yormat Ion." (TwelkA*) 





23. Bond, Jack H. yf^^ $tmu.latlon Techniques to Change Attitudes of 
Educatlpiv;::^ Toward Professional Cour^ Object! ves > 

TeachIny~Research Division, Oregon State System 
Tgher Education, I965. (EDO03220) 
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"Tt^e purpose was to determine the effects )of classroom 
simulation on the attitudes of education majors toward topics 
In educational psychology. Findings were not sufficiently 
conclusive, but experiment 1 showed a. trend toward positive 
change when using s/mulated experiences.^* CRIE) 
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Boocock, Sarane S.^^SfTd Schlld, E.O. Simulation Games In Learning . 
Calif. :^Sage Publications, Inc., 1968. ^ 
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26. 



^*'A book about an educational Innovation: games with 
simulated environments , or simulation games. These games have 
two major uses: one, as research tools for th^tady of the 
process simulated (In particular as heuristics In theory- 
butldlng); two, as teaching devices. This Is a progress report 
on recent thinking and findings In the latter area, Intended 
^^^or educational practitioners and for behavioral scientists.'' 
(Twellcer) 

«» 

Booth, R.M. A Case For a Computer Simulated Classroom for Teagher 
Training . Montreal, Quebec: Sir George Williams Unj.yersl ty , 
T6ch.v Research Memorandum 72-6, 1972. 
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Bosley, Howard E., et a]^. VJdeo Processes 'In Teacher Edycatlon 
Programs: Scope, Techniques , and Assessment . Multi-State 
, Teacher* Education Project, Monograph III. Baltimore, Maryland 
Mu1tl-S;tate Teacher Education Project, September, I968. 
58) • 
"Discusses the Multi-State Teacher Education Project 
M-STEP) experimentation with media and lists various u5es 
of video processes, concentrating specif leal ly pn micro- 
.teaching /and the use of simulation and critical Incident*^ 

WeriaU." im) ^ 

Broadhead, V/llllam Ray. "A Study of the Use of Simulated Materials 
as a Method of Instruction In Educational Adm^x^Lstra^t lOrt.'' ^ 
Dli^s ertatlon Abstracts ^ Seattle: V/ashlngton State UnTverTttr,- 
T955: ^ , 
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Buffle, Edward, et^^L* '^Human Relatlonsr-One -Olmenslon of 
Viewpoints (SchdbJ of Education, I Indiana University, 
i[6g), January 70, 81-10^*^ ^^3^9 '^^^ 

"describes a sFmutatfon package 'de>^e loped at Indiana 
Unlversjty and provides the evaluation component of the multi- 
media package*'* (CUE) 

Burr, Donald F. Slmu-SchVol: ^^TooKand Process for Educational 
Planning; Final RepqrV V/ash., p.C: American Institute 
of Architects, September, 1971. \ (ED055366) . • 

"The greatest challenge facing education today Is^-the need 
to plan adequately for\he future. Effective educcTtlonal 
I planning can work only iV all elements of the community are 
Involved In the declslonmaki ng' process , the relevant factors 
andf variables In th6 educational environment are considered. 
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.nd tht nature of the learning/teaching ^focess In education 

■ ts und'e^sK As Propos^. Slmu-School wouH use =l™Ut on 

. J»a%nt:rt tersvlt^elTs'"a»o£ 

daysjinste^d of severaJ years." (RIt) 

■Bu5hnen, O.D. ^ y-^-^ Si'mulatlon : A N.w Technology 

Santa Monica. Calif'.: , Systems Development Lorporatlon, 1962. 

Butts. j)avld P. T.. n.ccrnn. Experience Model, Austlnr^UnWerslty 
of T^^a^ Res earch and Development Center,. February, 1969. 

'Th; classr^m experience n«del of Inservlce education is 
a plan whereby t?^ educational encounter Is accompi shed through 
Jlnulatl^on of direct experiences wUth students. This provides 
a S^ans for guidance to teachers toward the ""Plen^^^^^'^". „ J 
ofTe cu?rUulum Innovation. The selection and organlzat on / 
• Cf he learning enco^afttex:^lns w'th the dentlf cat on of^ 

" -t^y^- ^^^^^ 

The behavldral objectives also give spec flc direction to 
Strategies of Instruction." (R&D Center) 

. Carswell. Ronald ^'B-. -d Kurf man Dana G. '^J' ^^--^^j^^l^^:-?:, 
of Self-contained Teacher Education Kits on "^^e ana J 
Social Studies Teachers." Paper presented at th£ Annual Con 
vehtlon. American Educatfonal Research Assn. . New York.. February. 

■ ^^^'^.Threi'??!;f.hL kits Of self-contaln-ed materials, using . . 
slmulat^^n to nvoWe '^dents. using n^dla to stimulate n.u ry. 

a d usl^i^.evaluatlon tflmprove '"^^--"^V^^'h^th'thl U 
■ A hinh Hearee of favorable response from both .the muu 

S^aTTsoc^^^^ c 
c?2sWe Sffferences between the ti^tment and control gjoups. 

(RIE) ^ 

.... J r«ijm=.n RJrhard M "Simulation Activities 
„. Cha-ipagna av «. . an ° f =:^S„„„„ J Partners. A 

J^por 1 i Evatuttlon." :>aper presented at tH.\nnual^ 
of the An»rlcan Educational Research AssoclatlonMlew York, 

"•^••..S^^-Je^pirl'Ii^^rl a?ro la™ to help parent, .earn 
son* specific teaching skills to help their children learn. 
- ^o'dev^op a positive reinforcement teaching style was the 
b Jc 0 Jec?We role-play simulation In s».11 groups was the 
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b^lc strategy for both the teachers' learning to ted.h parents 
and for parents learning to teach their children. Eh 'en of the 
12 par-ents Increaseo their use of positive reinforceme? ^Ight 
of the 12 parents Increase'd the variety of relnforcers 
(RIE) 

"ih. Chelmsford f^ark High SchooU P lanning Mode) 'for School Facilities , 
A Planning Model for Secondary School Utilizing a Multl" 
^ Dimensional Approach for Optimum Flexibll»ty > Chelmsford, 
' Mass.: Chelmsford Parl< High School, September, 1968. 
{ED02^237) 

IMrchltects, administrators, teachers, school committeemen, 
\ and cohsultants |^11 participated In designing a new physical 

plan and a compatible curriculum. Thls^was accomplished with- 
out a communications gap among the participants by the employ- 
ment of a physical model of a proposed school plan. By observing 
the physical model with movable elements and simulation tech- 
niques, planners were ablie, to comprehend more qulclcly and 
» , relate the number of variables present in curriculum change, 
new. course structure, or the design of the building to house 
instructional programs.'* (RIE) 

, et_ £!• '^Construction and Use of the School 
Vehicle.** Technical Memorandum 208^ . Santa Monica, 
Systems Development Corp., 196^. : 

Z^. Collet, Le Verne S., et^ al^. FEHR-PRACTICUMT A Computerized. Game / 

to Simulate Experience In Educational Research and Evaluation. 
^. Ann Arbor: Michigan University, August, 1B71. (ED059630} \. ^ \ 

*'This project j-epresents the first year of a proposed tw9* 
year program to develop FEHR-PRAGTICUM (Formative Evaluation 
and Heuristic Research), a computerized game which sirr.jlates ' 
experience In a research evaluation assistantship ^or practiCti^. . 
In the game teams of from two to five players are giv^n the'^^ 
tasl< pf find-ktg the. 'best**' among several specified educatid^*!^! , 
^ — C * alternatives. To accomplish this tasic,. the teams perform ^ . 

•experiments' on a hypothetical school system simulated by 
the computer.**^ (RIE) 

37. Cooper, James M. , and Allen, Dwight W. Microteaching: History 

ari^ Present Status , l/ashlngton, D.CTl EKIC Clearinghouse on 
Teacher Education, February, 1970. (E0t)^Ujj71) ^ ^ 

"This state-of-the-art paper summariz«?\ the hlstary of 
ml croteacrting* s development and Its rationale, the rpany, uses 
of mlcrote*achlng, and the research evidence on mlcroteochihg.\ 
Although the authors malce the distinction .between mlcr^teaching 
(a teaching altuatlon scaled down In terms of time* ri^^hiber of 
students, number and specificity of teaching sici lis Focused on, 
and offering the opportunity for immediate feedbacic /in some forrrt) 
and simulation (which uses the same process and thejiame 



t^ach-critlque/reteach-crltlque cycle, but which, unlike micro- 
teaching. Involves peer-group students, rathen than 'real' 
ones), they recognize that the latter Is by far the more 
, common practice In preservlce educatlort;" (friE) * ' • 

CotreH, Calvin J., and' Doty, Charles R. An Analysis of Face-to-Face , 
Video> and Remote Audio Feedback Technique^, Assessment of 
mcro-jeaching and^Viaeo, RcTcording in Vocational and Technical 
Teacher Education; Phaseci, Ftnal Reports Columbus, Ohio 
State^niverslty, Center for Vocational an^ Technical Education. 
JuneT 1971. (ED052325) 

•'Presented In this report are the results of the feasibility 
testing of selected micro-teaching and video recording feedback, 
techniques In a laboratory setting designed to simulate vota- 
tlonal teaclier education. It was concluded that all feedback 
techniques were feasible for field testing, but modifications 
wer^ recommended In the" remote feedback technique. (RIE) 

Crulckshank, Donald R^. '^Building a Simulated Laboratory for 

Teacher Preparation." Television and Related Media. In Teacher 
Education": Some Exemplary Practices . Edited by H.E. Bosley • 
and H,E. WIgren. Baltimore: Multi-State Teacher Education 
Project, 1967- 

' "The Teaching Problem Laboratory, developed at the State 
University College at Br^ckport, New York, In 196^." (Twelker) 

• The Longacre School: A Simulated Laboratory for the Study 

of Teaching , Knoxvllle: University of Tennessee,. College of ^ 
Education, 

•"The simulation used to practice solving critical teaching 
problems which are presented through role playing, film and 
^Itten Incidents." (Twelker) • 

• Simulation as an Instructional Alternative In Teacher 

Education . ATE Research Bulletin Mo. 8. Washi/igton, D.C. : - 
Assn, of Teacher Educators in Cooperation with ERJC Clearinghouse 
on Teacher Education, 1971. (EDO53067) 

."This paper brings together and examines severalof the 
better known developments In the field of simulation as an 
Instructional alternative In teacher education. Six examples 
of simulation In pre«;orvlci5 and Insorvico tcacli^r <^duc»it;on 
are^descrlbed, plus discussion of the specific advantages of 
using .simulation In conjunction with student teaching, as 

, part of the college-based teacher education program, and In 
* Inservlce and graduate education." (RIE) 

V "Simulation: New Direction In Teacher Preparation," 
Phi DeltavKappan , September 66, 23-24. 
\< Simulation as It Is' ^elng tested to meet the xrl terlon 

of realism as well as to provide a setting wherein trainees or 
teachers In service* may practice a wider ran^* of teaching 
^ behavior without fear of censure or .failure." (Twelker) 



• "T'he Use of Simulation In Teacher* Edbcatlon: A Developing 

• PherromSnon.'* ' J, teacher ^Educ, X^(0, Spring 69^ 23-26r 

Crulckshonk, Donald R. , and Oroadbent, Frank U, ''An Investigation 
to Determine Effects of Simulation Training on Student Teaching 
Behavior." Educational Technology ^ 9(10), October 69, 50'Sk. 

1 • The Simulation and Analysis of Problems of Beginning 

Teachers , Brockport: New York State University College, 
September 1968. (ED02^637) 

''Examines the training technique of simulation In order 
to judge Its effectiveness rn presenting critical teaching 
problems and determines whether or not exposure to simulated 
critical teaching problems has any observable effect on the 
parrtlclpant's teaching behavior/* (Twelker) 

• Simulation In Preparing School Personnel , Washlngtorh, D.C.: 

tRIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, February 1970. 
(ED036A70) ' ^' . 

'*The purpose of this state-of-the-art paper is to provide 
. an overview' of simulation, particularly as it relates to the 
professional preparation of school personnel. The authors 
summarize simulation-based practice and theory under the 
following heaclihgs: \]) the design and development of instruc- 
tional slmulatljon In professional education, (2) the uses of 
Instructional simulation, (3) Issues to be resolved, {k) 
advantages and (5) disadvantages of simulation, and (6) 
questions In r>eed of research.'* (RIE)' 

Cunningham, Luvern L. "Simulation and the Preparation ^of Educatipnal 
Administrators." Paper presented at the International Inter- 
vlsltatlon Conference sponsored by the* Uni versl ty Council on 
Educational Administration, University of Michigan, October, 1966. 

Davis, O.L., Jr., and Gregory, Thomas B. "Laboratory Components 
In Teacher Education." Peabody J. Ed uc. . A7(^) , January 70. 
202-7. • ~ ~ 

Emmer, Edmund T. "Transfer of Instructional Behavior ^d Perfor- 
mance Acquired In Simulated Teaching." Report Series No. ' 
50. Austin: UnIvor<;ltY of Texa*;, R^<;rorch and Development 
Center for Teacher Education, May, 19/0. (E005I136) 

"The purpose was to determine whether Instructional beha- 
vior learned during a series of simulated teaching* experiences 
^ using peers as students would transfer to a setting In which 
•rear pupils were students. Results Indicated some behavior 
change during the period of simulated teaching with peers and 
provided some evidence that instructional behavior acquired 
during simulated teaching with peers will transfer. The 
results suggest that when^ peers Are used as students In simu- 
lated teaching, attempts should be made to occaslpnally use 
actual pupils In the simulated teaching experience." (RIC) 
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50. Fattu, Ulchalas, and Elam-, Stanley, editors. Simulatlgn Models * 

for Edut4tlont Fourth Annual Phi Delta Kappa Symposium on 
Educatl/nal Research^ Bloomlngton, Ind.: Phi Del ta' Kappa, 

1965. \ : ^ 

•'Included In this collection are: (l) An Introduction 
to Simulation— Fattu, (2) Toward a General Simulation Capa- 
bility— Ml chael R. Lackner, (3) A Quick Look at SImscrlpt— . 
Herbert W. I<brr, {k) The Acquisition of Experience In a 
Complex Management Game— William R. Dill and Nell Doppelt, 
(5) Simulation of Orgajilzat lonal Behavlor—Kalman Cohen and 
Richard M. Cyert, (6) Tc^TO: An Electronic Teaching Device- 
Donald i. BItzerJ* (Twelker) 

51. Finn, James D. , and Wedberg, Desmond P. "A Comparative Investiga- 

tion of the Instructional and Administrative Efficiency of 
Various Observational Techhiques In the Introductory Course 
In Education.*' (NDEA-VI I A-685) . Los Angeles: California, 
1963- (ED003592) 

*'The effectiveness of simulated and of actual observa- 
tions of public school classrooms were compared for the Intro- 
ductory course In a sequence of five college courses required 
In teacher training. A total of 151 students In four sections 
^ . of the Introductory course were randomly assigned to three 

groups which— (1) observed a minimum of 30 hours In elementary' 
t and secondary public school classrooms, (2) observed a minimum 

of 10 hours In elertientary and secondary public school class- 
rooms following VO hours of on-campus programed observation 
experiences consisting entirely of sound motion pictures, 
sound fllmstrlps, slide and tape presentations, and tape 
recordings, or (3) observed 10 hours of on-campus programmed 
1^ observation experiences only. Ten 53''mlnute periods of photo- 

sound observation experiences were prepared utilizing 8mm 
sound motion pictures and 35mm slide-tape programs. The 10-hour 
cn-campus plus 10-hour off-campus technique proved superior to 
the other techniques In the degree to which stated observation 
unit objectives were met/* (RIE) 

52. Flores, Penelope V. **Slmulatlon: Ap Innovative Approach to 

Teacher Education Programmes In Teacher Education Institutions." 
Asian Institute for Teacher Educators Newsletter, 6(l), 
July 71, l-v. 

^Qlg_Q"t Harry U. Analysis of the Reactions of 36 Student Teachers 
to the Simulation Concerning Classroom Management . 
Kent, Ohtol Kent State University, I9G8. ~^ 

•*Fleld-trlal report from Kent State University analyzes 
student teacher reactions and gives recommendations for 
revision of the lew-cost Instructional simulattpn materials 
In teacher education under development by Teaching Research. 
(Twelker) 
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5^1. Frymler, Jack R. , editor. A Workshop In the Analysis of Teaching : 
Interaction Analysis, Nonverbal Commun teat ion, Hlcroteachl ng , 
Simulatlo'nl Columbus: Ohio State University, School of 
Education, December, 1968. (ED031^35) 

'^'Articles In this Issue represent the substantive content 
of a series of 25 workshops sponsored by the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education. The four major articles dis- 
cuss innovative models based on four approaches for Improving 
^ teacher performance: {l^) 'Simulation' by Donal/ R. Crulckshank, 
the University of Tennessee, with the description of each model 
are the concepts, vocabulary, data, and the Instrumental acts . 
necessary for understanding.'' (RIE) 

55. Glammatteo, Michael C. "Process Concerns in Use of Farce Field 

Techniques*" Paper presented at a meeting of the supervisors 
of student teachers held In Portland, Oregon, I967. Portland, 
Oregon: Northwest Regional Educational Lab., I967. (EDO3OI7O) 

"This paper, one of a series derived from techniques used 
In training student teachers, explores the process of manlpula* 
ting the variables in a problem or conflict or challenge situa- ' 
tlon. The technique calls upon the group to walk through a low 
level Intrapersonal conflict (In a group setting), and to react 
to Interpersonal behaviors In a conflict resolutlon--to work 
with the force field concept." (RIE) 

56. • "Sacr.ple of a Gaming Exercise." /oper presented at the Assn. 

of Secretaries, Vancouver, Washington, March 22, I969.' Portland, 
Oregon: Northwest Regional Educational Lab., I969 (EDO3OI69) 

"This paper p<;eser?ts a sample game called 'Teacher Prepara- 
tion', and Includes (a) development of an undergraduate college 
program for teacher candidates that specifies course experiences 
and contents, (b) restatement of problems Into chal lenges , (c) 
keeping In mind the reality demons that push Ideas into conformity 
with actuality. Proced^ires for playing the game are also out- 
lined." (RIE) 

57. Gillespie, Judith A. "Analyzing and Evaluating Classroom Gamess" 

Social Education , 36(1), January 72, 33"^2. (EJ 0^9 607) 

"A model Involving (I) Identl f Itatlon of objectives; (2) 
Identification of the slqnlflcant parts of a game; (3) selection 
and use of evaluation criteria for each part; (^) analysis of 
the Interrelation of the parts. (CUE) 

58. Girod, Gerald R. ' The Ef fecti vei^ss and Efficiency of Two Types of 

Simulation as Functions of Ljgvel of Elementary Education Train- 
rng: Final Report . Pullman: Washington State University, Sep- 
teinber, I969. (ED035299) 

"Art experiment was performed to determine the efficiency 
of simulation teaching techniques in training elementary educa- 
tion teachers to Identify and correct classroom management 
problems. The two presei^tatlon modes cpinpared were film and 
audiotape. Effects attributable to tfalning level tended to 
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be nontlgnl f leant measures of effectiveness^. A bibliography Is 
Included. (RIE) 

59.. Green, Thad B. , and Cotlar, Morton. "A l!ew Dimension in Management 
Training: A Video-Audlo-Rartlclpative (VAP) System. 
Training and Development Journal , 2^(10), October 70, 22-27.^ 
(EJ 028 052) 

60. Gregory, Thomas B. , ''Teaching for Problem-Solving: A Teaching 

Laboratory Manual.*' Report Series Mo. 32. Austin: University 
of Texas, Research and Develt>pment Center for Teacher Education, 
January, 1970 (ED0^6905) 
^ "This manual Is one set of tasks developed for use In the 

mlcroteachlng context. These tasks direct candidates' atten- 
tion to a rather specific system of teaching. This set Is con- 
cerned with pedagogic tasks In which teachers must engage if they 
are to teach pupils an approach to problem-solving. The manual 
Is designed for use by teacher candidates to Introduce them to 
some Important teaching strategies in the^teachjng of problem- 
solving. Jhe manual includes five separate lessons, or tasks, ■ 
which the student teachers /must stj^-^and then practice in a 
live situation of teaching to peers. Each lesson Includes a 
guide for self-evaluation." (R&D Center) 

61. Grovom, Dorothy. "Simulated Coordination Experience for Teacher 

Coordinators." J. Bus. Educ. , ^(5), February 69; 197-198. 

62. pwaltney, Thomas M.^ "Teacher Preparation Thrdimh Simulation; 

Motivation and Research Based on Edusim: .Educational Simulation." 
New Campus , 25^, Spring 72, 30-3^. U/o57 350) 

63- Hershey, Gerald L.; Shepard, Loralne V.; and Krumboltz, John D. 

"Ef fectlveness^ of Classroom Observation and Simulated Teaching 
In an I ntrodutft-^ry Educational Psychology Course." Journal 
of Educational Researc h, 58.^5), January 65, 233-236. 

"Compares experimentally two methods of teaching the rela- 
tionship of psychological Knowledge to instructional practices: , 
(1) off-campus trips for public school classroom observations 
^ and (2) on-campus simulated teaching experiences. Subjective 
ratings revealed that students felt tjjat the classroom Qbserva- 
tlon had had more general benefit ofi ihcir development as 
teachers, although the simulated teaching experience was rated ^ 
more helpful in mastering certain teaching skills." (Twelker) 

6^« Instructional Simulation^, Inc. An Introduction to Learning Games 

and Educational Simulations: A Curriculum Guideline . St. ^ 
Paul, Minn.: InstructionaT Simulations , Inc*, 1971. 

"Based on the research, design, efforts and system's ap- 
proach of Instructional Simulations, Inc., this cur|-lculum 
guideline Is an In-depth treatment of the central Ideas of 
educational simulation a^d gaming. Designed for the educator 
Interested In system's <)esign and behavior based learning, the 
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curnculum gu del me covers theory, concepts and principles 
Sonpr S? -f "«terlals are |,?tended primarMy fo^ 

upper-dlvislon and graduate level InquI^:- (|SI) 

Jackson Alice Stroup "The Development-of Simulation Games for - 

^ JLsfs 1^1,°??r''\'^'" Unpublished mastL 

HHI, 1970. ° U^'verslty of N. Carol ina, Chape] 

Jensen Ronald L. "The Scheduling Program as a\Gaming Device for 
Administrative Planning." Educ. TechnologyXn (5?,X'^,:" ■ 

' •f^J!,^?^,^." ""'SiSned'to provide administrators 

4r ?he 1!^! "^"'"9 f^-^ny quarters 

'°"lSr|SLSii|^tf«;X^^^^^^^ ---^ "nation. 

'^'''?A..!%'f ^' ^^^^ssroom Simul at!on-.A New Dlm^ncUn tn Teacher - 

iTi^'HIoLTpn'^ ^^^ ^^'•^'^ Oregon Sta te 

system of. H/gher Education, June 30, I963. (EDOO36I3) 

T-he Object Ives of this study were to develop a proaram of 

classroom^mulatlon for the preservice educafionVf e Sa?y 

school teachers, and to conduct a test of that program/ T 

s ngje sixth-.grade classroom was simulated through the use of 

f 1ms and printed materials. Four methods were us'ed to p esent 

2) sman"moH"^'\'r'' P'^^^''^^' nK>st ' real 1st c" 

U; small motion pictures, intermediate, (3) larqe stllU 

inter^dlate and (k) small stills, least'LlU tc i iysis 
dffJer'Inr?-'"^"^' ''e-ealed a significant 

A Toth^r H-f. °'' °^ ""'^^ = ' ^he least realistic. 

All other differences were insignificant." (RIE) 

iril R.^"''??'" '^"'• t her Studies on the Dimensloh s'nf ■ 

ReaHsKK nnai Keport. Monmouth; Teaching, Research Division 
Oregon State System of Higher Education, I965. 
rl.ccr .further support to the suggestion that 

nlr'n " ""'^ '^^P^^d ^° individualized or group- 

s?2e .in P'-ojectlons arc smaller than. I ?e- 

slze and responses are ^^scrlbed." (Iwelker) 

frJtlr!, ^^^";'°°'".,Si"'yrator: An Audiovisual Environment for- 

Practice Teaching." Audiovisual Instrue^rinn , Uc^y igg, , ^7.- - 

lator'^M'^'"'^''?".?^ ^^^'^'^y the Classroom Simu- 

<?mni\V built to allow techniques to be developed for 

ttct^:ruld^^^^^^^ ?j::iL°r) ^° ^'^^ 
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• College Planning Exercise for Innovative Instructional 
Problems, Monmouth: Teaching Research Division, Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, I966. 

"A workshop activity organized on the Oregon College of 
Education campus. It was desired that a large segment of 
faculty, students and administrative personnel be present so 
that the problems that were to be dealt with would be viewed 
from more than one perspective," (Twelker) 

_. "Fidelity In Classr^m Simulation: The Effect of Variations 
in the Visual Display on Learning Date and Laboratory Perfor- 
mance Ratings." Paper presented at the American Educational 
Research Assn. Convention, Chicago, February, \36k, Monmouth: 
Teaching Research Division, Oregon State System of Higher 
Education. 

"Discusses classroom simulation as a technique for training 
teachers. Teacher educators are looking upon simulation as a 
premising new instructional medium, one which may resolve S«me 
pressing problems arising out of their efforts to provide 
laboratory experiences for beginning teachers. The simi^latlon 
materials described are /lamed Mr. Land's Sixth Grade '^d are 
designed for Individualized Instruction. Student teachers come 
to a special laboratory facility for Individual instruction 
under the supervision of an experienced teacher and*actually 
Interact with the children -on a film for a total of 5 to ID 
hours of Instruction." (Twelker) ' • 

_. "Simulation: Impl icatlons for Profess lonal Laboratory 
Experience." Paper presented at the Assoc. for Student Teaching 
Conference", Chicago, February, ]S6k. Monmouth: Teaching Re- 
search Division, Oregon State System of Higher Education.' 

"The Importance at all levels of simulation materials 
as Instructional tools." (Twelker) 

"Simulation in Teacher Education." Paper read as part of 
the SymposlunT, '!prog rammed Learning and Teacher Education," at 
the Annual Convention of the, American Psychological Assn., St. 
Louis, Missouri, 1962. Monmouth: Teaching Research Division, 
Oregon State System of H.igher Education, 1962. 

"Concerns a particular problem In teacher-education: the 
development of specific skills in classroom Instruction, In- 
volving one application of the simulation technique dlscuss'ed 
In. this paper. The technique of clas*room simulation and how' 
the simulation materials, wl 1 1 be used In the classroom simulator. 
(Twelker) 

"Simulation with Controlled Feedback: A Technique for 
Teaching with the New Media." Paper presented at the meeting 
of the American Educational Research Assn., Atlantic City, 
New a«rsey, february 20, 1962. Monmouth: Teaching Research 
Division, Oregon State System of Higher Education. 

"Description of a simulation technique and facility for^ 
re^search In teaching and learning." (Twelker) 
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76. Kidder, Steven J., and Guthrie, John T. "Training Effects of a 

Behavior Modification Qame." Simulation and Games. 3(1), March 
72, 17-28. (EJ 056 87'») " — " 

77. King, Arthur Dean, An Api>Jicatlon of Simulation Techniques to an 

innQvattve Teacher Training Program . Tallahassee: Florida 
State Urtiversity, Computer-Assisted Instruction Center, November. 
1970. (ED0ii6251) 

"The purposes of this investigation were to analyze a 
teaching training program In order to construct models that 
represent the Instructional process and to develop procedures 
for Implementing the models on a computer system. The training 
program which provided the frameworl< for these research goals 
was labeled a 'behavioral simulation,' since it/utlM-zed the 
trainee's behavior a« the most significant system component. 
The model that represented the behavioral simulation was im- 
plemented on a computer, and thesfe procedures were labeled a 
'system simulation.' The function of the behavioral simulation 
was to train prospective teachers by providing an environment 
which facilitated transfer to the classroom. The function of 
the system simulation was to generate and test propositions 
concerning this new training system by translating ideas Into 
the system and by testing the Implications of the Ideas or 
strategies. V/lthIn the behavioral simulation the level of . 
the trainees' average task performance suggested that the 
complex skills Involved in teachlrtg can be organized in ordered 
sequences^of cqmplementary ski 1 Is. Appendl ces contain support- 
ing materials. A bibliography is given." (RIE) 

78. Klletsch, Ronald G. An Introduction to.LearnIng Games and Instruc- 

tional Simulations . St. Paul, Minn.: Instructional Simula- 
tions, Inc., 1969. 

79. " Lehman, David L. Role Playing and Teacher Education! A Manual for 

Developing Innovative Teachers . Washington, D.C.: Commission 
on Undergraduate Education In the Biological Sciences, February^ 
1970- (ED052060) 

"The rationale and procedures for using role-pl^ylng In 
teacher education to provide teach*rs with practice In solving 
various classroom problems are Illustrated by descriptions, of 
17 simulated situations bn<;cd on/secondnry <;rhool hloloqv 
classes. Techniques of implementing role-playing db a teacher 
training technique are suggested for Inservlce and preservlce ^ 
education, with specific dangers end advantages noted." (RIE) 



80. 



''Simulation In Science--A Preliminary Report on the Use 



and Evaluation of Role Playing In the Preparation of*econdary 
School Student Teachers of Science/* Paper presented at the 
American Assn. for the Advancement of- Science meeting, Washing- 
ton, D.C., December, 1966, 
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, **Lehman's 'Simulation In Science' Is a structured form of 
peer teaching. In many ways thfs method is similar to micro- 
teaching, but Is truly a l)uman-ascendant role simulation using 
a background mpddl, v/hile ml croteachi^g Is considered scaled- 
dov/n teaching,'* (Cruickshank) ' ' 

8K Lowry, William C. '^Sorne Innovations In thg Preparation of Teachers," 
Music Educ> J ., 55,(5), January 69, 28-31 • 

82. Lundqulst, Gerald, and Blackham, Garth "Simulation and Grofjp 
Counseling In the Training of Prospective Teachers. '\ J. Stud > 
' Personnel Assn. Teacher Education , 8(3), Spring 70, 85-89. 

•Results suggest that the experimental treatment can Influ- 
ence changes In the .meaning prospective teachers have for the 
concepts 'public school teacher', 'parents*, and ''parent 
^ teacher conference'. Results might be enlianced If the coun- 
selor assumed a more active role as coach or diagnostician! 
(CUE) 

83* McCormick, Jim, "Simulation and Gaming as a Teaching Method." 
' P rogra mmed Learning and Educational Technol ogy, 9(^), July 

72, ]B1F20S7~ 

, "The application of simulation as a teaching method in 
secondary education, teacher training and 3t university level 
\ Is outlined. A definition of simulation Is discussed and the 
construction, application and evaluation of simulation 
V V described." (Editors) 

8^. McGuire, Christine H., and Babbott, 'David. "Simulation Techniques , 
In the Mcci:;urement of Proble.n-Solving Skills." Journal of 
Educat ional Mq j ?sur e :Tient > ^( I), 'spring 67, 1-10. 

"This source deals with the techniques, scoring, rell- ■ 
ability, estjmatlon and validity assessment of simulated 
clinical problems." (Twelker) 

85. McQulgg,*R. Bruce. "Simulation— Focus on Decision Making In 

Secondtiry Education." Vlewoofnts , ^6(1), January 70, ^9- 1 83. 
(EJ 029 lOl) ' ^ 

"Description of a program' In which simulated experiences 
as student teachers and beol4inlng teachers enable ithe particl- 
. pants to face the actucil problems 'df a classroom teacher. 
Appendixes give program outlines and ntaturials used." (cUE) 

86. ^Marten, Milton; Dunfce, Maxine; Buffle, Edward; and McQuIgg, Bruce. 

"Simulation— Focus on Decision flaking,"^ View points , ^6(1), 
January 70, 1-^*8, 115-175. (EJ 029 IGO'P" ~ 

"A detailed description of Project INSITE, designed to 
provide an accelerated, enriche'l, and Innovative teacher educa- 
tion program. Appendixes give program outlines and materials 
used." (CUE) 
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87. Massachu*".etts University. A Feasibility St ud y on the Model F.lenen- 
tor y Teacher r:Ju cattx>n Program, Phase II: Vol. It> Final 
Rc'porj;^. A;micrt>t: Massachusetts University, January, 1970. 

**The second volume of the study contains the sections on 
managenxjnt feasibility and economic feasibility, which com- 
prise more than two-thirds of tfie document, and sections on 
simulation rriOdeling, client acceptability, ins^rvice design, 
evaluation, and maintaining relevance of the model for teacher 
^ education in the 70*s, The section, on simulation gives a brief 

description of the simulation models used and their respective 
functions. (RIE) ^ 



88. Miller, G.W. **An Attempt to Determine Certain 'Effects of Laboratory 
Classroom Simulation Training on Selec-ted Dimensions of Teaclier 

Behavior.** U,r5publ i shed doQtoral dissertation. University of 
Oregon, 196?.; ' ^ ' 

•Mnves-tf'gates effects of classroom simulation using the 
Teaching Research materials on classroom management behavior.^" 
(Twelker) ^ 

89. Mitchell, P. Da\:'ld. "A Simulated Classroom and Educational Game.*' « 

Paper prepared fQC presentation to the International Congress 
of Cybernetics and Systems. Advances in Cybernetics and 
Systems . Edited by H. Ro5e.. London: Gordon and Breach Ltd., 
(i n press) . 

90. . *'A Simulated Classroom to Study Pre-^Ins truct lonal Decisions." 

Paper presented to the Eleventh Annual Symposium of the National 
Gaming Council, Baltimore, Maryland, October 5, 1972. Montreal 
107, Quebec, Canada: Sir George Williams University, Department 
of Education. 

91. . ''Simulating an Instructional System for an Educational Game." 

Proceedings of the Cana di an SyrnporJux on Instructional Tech- 
nology.* Edited by J. Akeroyd. Ottawa, Ontario, Canada: 
National Research Council, 1972. 

92. Mitchell, P. Davtd, and Taschereau, S. "Developing a Simulated 

Classroom: A (lew Approach for Teacher Training." , Paper pre- 
sented to 1972 Joint Annual Conference of the Canadian Educa- 
tion Assoclatio-*-. , June 10/2. 

93. Moe, Alden J., and Feehan, Sister Mary Dorothy. "The Use of 

Videotape Recorders In the education of Readl no' Tonchers ." 
Int. Reading Assn. Conf. Fro c .,. Pt. 1 , J2» ^P^'^ A60-62. 

Sk. Ober, Richard L. "Multidlmenslonality as a Means for Placing 

Teaching Practice and Personal Beliefs Into Closer Agree;:^ent." 
Paper presented at the Annual Meet 1 no of AERA, Minneapolis, ^ 
Mi^nn., March, 1970. (ED0^1826) 
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*'Far too mmy teacher training programs fail to prepare 
teachers proper \y to translate theory and beliefs concerning 
teaching effectiveness into practice at the classroom level. ' 
To improve this situation, professors of education need to be 
Innovative. The practice called multidimensional fty uses 
several systems simultaneously to view the same classroom situ- 
ation and shows promise of being more effective than the U^re^of 
a single system. Programs Incorporating the multidimensional- 
systematic observational approach by their very nature tend tq 
be more laboratory-oriented than lecture-oriented. The student 
Ms frequently involved in data colljectlon activities both under 
simulated and actual " condl tions**' (RIE) ♦ 

95. PIncus, Margaret E., editor. Some Essays on Computers in Education . 

* Cambridge/ Hass^ : Harvard Uni versityL TIraduate School of Educa- 
tlon, 1967. (ED026859) J 

••Students at the Harvard Grad;^e SchooT of Education pre- 
pared papers exploring the scope of computer vfse In education. 
While computers are not yet capable of wholly replacing 
teachers, Chey^ are capable of a hlgher^level of con}plex beha- 
vior 'lharr|[is g'enecally realized. Tftelimulation technique can ^ 

-^also aid in training school and educational administrators.' ' 
Curricula can use compute r-gerierat^d visual aids.'* (RIE) 

96. Popham. W. James. The Influence of Highly Specific Instructional 

^ ^0 Tapes on Certai n Cogniti ve and Af fective Behaviors of 
"^chers . Los Angeles: California University, March, I966. 
7eD01271^) U 

•'To test the effect of video taped simulated instructional 
sequences on the modification of teachers* professional knowl- 
} edge and attitudes. With respect to the video tape post-test, 

significant differences were found among the three groups on 
all four topics (the no- instruction control group scoring 
lowest, and the video tape group highest), but, on th* other 
measures, the use of the video tape program yielded no sig- 
nificant differences. Further research is necessary to learn 
whether the obtained differences are reflected In actual 
teaching performance.** (RIE) 

97* Prentice, William C.H. ''Simulating the Financial Future of a Four- 
Y«ar College." Journal of Ed uc ationdl D ata Processing, 9(1-2), 
197i, 10-29. (EJ 057 W6)~ ~ " 

98. Ramey, J.'W. **Uslng Video Tape Simulation to Make a/workshop Work.** 

Phi Delta rxgppan , ^9, 19^8,^525-7;' / 

99. Rice, A.H. "Simulation Is the Big Word in Administrative Training." 

Nation's Schools . June ]Seh, 10. ' j 
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100. Ryan, T.A. "Use of Simulation to increase, Trar>ifer." School 
Revigw , 76, June 1D68, 2't6-252. \ \j 

"A series of simiilatdd' situation\pr^bl^m-so1vlng tasks 
provided students practice in using knowtedge they gained 
to solve real-life problems." (Twelken) 
* A 

• "Using Simulated .Situation Problem \so1vlng Tasks to In- 
crease Ability tQ Apply Principles In Realistic Settings." 
Paper, read at AERA Convention, Chicago, February, 1965. 
Corvallls: Oregon State University. \ 

"Results indicate that Ss who have a choice of method 
for acquiring information combined^ with prs^ctice In simulated 
problem solving requiring Imniediate use of^cquired- informa- 
1 tion do best, whll^ students wfth no choice \and no practice 

with simulated problem-solving tasks do poorest on a test of 
ability to use principles in realistic situations. Concludes 
^hat practice in probleffi solving under realistic conditions 
should be given and situations created in which students can . 
apply knowledge they have acqui red." ^(fwelker) 
V , . . 
102* Sage, Daniel The Development of Simulation Materials for 

Resear c h and Traini n g inlAdmin i s t r ation of Special.^Education : 
Final ReporE (USOE Project #6-2^^^ V/ashington?'^D.C. : * 
U.S. Office of Education!, Bureau of Eduoation for Handicapped; 

1967. I . , V ^ 

"A project for the development and product io\i of materials 
for use in research and^training in the field of administra- 
tion of special education." .(Tv/elker) 

\ . _ 

103. Salomon, Gavrlel. "A Suggested Procedure for TrafjiinO Teachers 
for Subjective Response Uncertainty Based on a LabS^ratory 
Application." J. Teachjsr Ed.uc. , 2]_(2) , Summer 70, ^AA^250. 

lOA. Sarthory, Joseph A., and vlade, Durlyn E. "Simulating tW Ac- 
quisition and Allocation of Educational Resources ." A Educa- 
tional Technology , JJL(12), December 71, 58-61. (EJ 0^*9 833) 



105* Schmuck, Richard, and Runkel, Philip. Organiza tional Training 

for a School Faculty . Eugene: CASEA Publications, Uriiverfity 
of Oregon, 1970. \ ^ 

"The purpose of this study wa<; to Hrtrrmlno whether the 
effect I verfiess of problem-solving by the staff of a junlbr high 
school could be increased by direct training In communication 
snd group problem-solving. Results of the project ^included 
/a stronger decislon-rr^klp.g role by teachers and lmproved\ staff 
relations." (CASEA Publications) 



106. Sheepmaker, B. , and Zlnn, Karl L., editors. "World Conference 
on Computer Education-]- 1970." Papers presented at the WpHd 
Conference on Computed Education, First, Ams^terdam, The Hither- 
lands, August 2V28, 1070. Geneva, Switzerland: International 
Federation for Informajtlon Processing, 1970. (ED053555] 
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'MJearly \S0 papers are Included In this volume which 
Surveys (1) the state of the'art of computer education, (2) 
'education about computers, Including teacher training, and (3) 
the practice of computer based learning, computer languages^, 
stmula^tlpn, and strategies for development and presentation 

of computer based learning exercises," (RIE) 

« * 

107» Shulman, Lee S,, et aj^. Studies of the Inquiry Process; Inquiry 
Patterns of Students In Teacher-Training Programs^ Final 
Report , East Lansing: Michigan State University, College of 
Education, July 1968. * , (ED028157) 

•'A model of the Inquiry process based on John Dewey's 
concept of Inquiry was used to develop a means of observing 
and scoring Individual Inquiry behavlox. The teacher's 4n- 
basket, a simulation of problems crossing a teacher's desk In 
a simulated school setting, was developed for the study. 
Appended are a 51-ltem bibl lography- Inbasket. materials." (RIE) 



108. "Simulations In Education and Training." Educational Technology , 

.rX(lO), October 69, ^3-70. 

"This Issue of 'Educational Technology includes a section 
entitled »*Slmulatlon In EducatTon and Trafnlng.' The articles/ 
In this section are. about , various aspects of simulations. In- / 
eluding computer simulations, designing simuliatlons , and the j 
^ effects of simulation training on student teaching behavior. / 
These articles Should be of use to those Interested In the / 
current work being done in the field of educational simulations." 

% 

109. Slahor, Stephanie. "Decision-Making Experience In Administration." 
' School Management , j6^(5) May 72, 30-31. (EJ 057 287) 

"Videotaped simulations provide administration students 
with something more than the usual textbook case histories." 
<CIJE) ^ ^ 

/ 

110* Stewart, Lome D< "Teacher Training In the Schools." Reading 

Improvement , 8(2), February 71/59-6h (EJ Okk oVi) 

' ' ♦* 

111. Swan, Howard A., and Johnson, Jim. Simulation Exercises . Dekalb, 
^ 111.: Creative Educational Materials, 196b. 

' I ^ 

112* Tansey, P.J. "SlmuVatlon Exercise."! Reading, England: Berkshire 
College of Education, 1968. (Mlme\3gruphed. ) 

113* ^ . "Simulation Techniques In the Training of Teachers." 

Simulation and Games , U3), Sept. 70, 281-303. 

114. Tansey, P.J., editor, m Aspec ts of Simulation In Education . 
. Maidenhead, Berkshire, England: McGraw-Hill, 1971. * 
'*Thls reference book covers a number af aspects of simu- 
lation and gaming as they relate to education." (Twelker) 
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115. Tansey.P.J., and Unwin, Derfck J. Simulation an d Gaming In 

Education. t!cw York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 19^9 

DnhlirP;!' represents the first United Kingdom commercial 

pub i cat I on to summarize and explore in' some depth all of the 
var ous educational techniques that are commonly thought of 
as Instructional simulation or gaming. The .book which Is 
a med primarily at the teacher and the teacher educator examines 
KD the historical development, of simulation and gaming. (2) 
ts advantages, (3) models and varieties of simulation (simu- 
lation games, non-simulation games, and non-game simulation 
exercises), (A) simulation In teacher education, and (5) com- 
puters and simulation. It Is informative for the novice as 
^ It pulls many diverse elements Into one place." (Twelker) 



116. 



.S>ulation and Gaming In Education^ Training and Businef;*;. 

Coleraine, N. Ireland: New University of Ulster Education 

Centre, I969. 

117. Teaching Research. Low-Cost Instructional Simulation Mater ials 
for Teacher Education E stablishing Teaching Principles In tha- 
Ar ea of Classroom Management . Monmouth: Teaching Research 
Division, Oregon State System of Higher Education, I968. 

H8. Temp, George. Simulation and Teacher Education . Los Angeles: 

University of California, Teacher Education Project, September, 

"Implementation of simulation in instruction 1 n educational 
psychology courses at UCLA, the interest being initiated by 
Or. Bert Kersh of Teaching Research, Oregon ^State System of 
Higher Education." (Twelker) 

119. Twelker, Paul A. "Classroom Simulation and Teadher Preparation " 
The School Review . 75(2). Iqft7, lQ7.?nji \ 

'"•"'^e application of the classroom simulation technique 
to the problems of teacher preparation. Incltides a description 
of a specific classroom simulation technique."! (Twelker) 

' ■ * gnTnq~SimuTa fi on Sys tems . Monmouth: iTeachlng Re- 
search Division, Oregon State System of Higher Education, I969. 
Outlines thjs approach of designing. Instructional simu- ' 

; latlon systems drTp1op^„<I n\ Teachfnrj Pcscarch. \t» 0 H ohArs" 
of simulation design are summarized, and an effoVt is made to 
expose the vital decision points that confront tL designer 
as he develops simulation experiences."- (Twelkcrl) 

• Interaction Analysis and Classroom SImulatlol? as Adfunctf 

Instructio n in Teacher Education ^ Monmouth: TeadhLng Research 
Division, Oregon State System of Higher Education^ February. 
1968. (EDO2178O) \ J ■ ' 
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•'Examines two adjunct instructional programs for teacher 
education: classroom* simulation tralrcing and interaqtion 
analysis training. Examines: 1) What are the effects of 
training college students with the two techniques in terms of 
teaching performance, course grades and attitudes toward 
teaching? 2) What are the interactive effects of interaction 
analysis training on the classroom simulation training? 
3) Are there Interactions between learner characteristics and 
training program?'' (Twelker) 



122. . "Simulation Appllcatloas ln*Teacher Education.*' Paper 

presented at the American Educational Research Assn., Chicago, 
February, I966. Monmouth: Teaching Research Division, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education. (ED025^60) 

'Mn 1361, Teaching .Research Division of Oregon State 
System of Higher Education began developing^a variety simu- 
lated classroom situations through the medium of ^sound motion 
^ pictures and printed materials. Initial evidence indicates 
that there. Is transfer of learning from simulated to real ex- 
perience, but much remains to be learned about how simulation 
best works." (RjE) 
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\Twelker, Paul A., editor. Instructional Simulation: A Research 
Development and Dissemination Activity . Monmouth: Teaching 
Research Div.ision, Oregonr St^te System of Higher Education,* 
February, I969. (ED032657) * 

"Includes the following chapters: Simuia*»lon: An Over- 
view^ (Twelker) ; The Design of fnstructional Simulation Systems 
(Jack Crawfor.d and Twelker); Instructional Simulation: Past, 
Present and Future ^ (Twelker) ; Simulation In VocatFonal Educa- 
tion (Dale G. Harr.rcus); and Situational Response Testing: An 
Application of Simulation Pri nclples^to Measurement (H. Del 
Schalock)." (Twelker) 



Twelker, Patll ^A.,, and Layden, Ken. Educational Simulatlon/Gamlrfg , 
Stanford, Cal i f. : Stanford Univej^ty, EBIC Clearinghouse on 
Media and Technology, August, 1972. 

"This paper briefly compares simulation, gaming, and educa- 
tional simulation/gaming. Ihcludes bibliographies of reference 
sources, lists of nationally retogYiized centers of^actlvity In 
simulatlon/gaming, and addi'esses of contact pcr«>ons." (CID) 



Monmouth; 
Higher Educar 



Twelker, Paul A., et aj^. Success Ive vs . Simultaneous /\ttainment 
of Instructio nal Objecti ves In Cl^gssroom Slnu lat \ on . 
Teaching Rcscc^rch Division, Oregon Srlate System "o7 
tlon, December, 1968. ^ (^002630^) 

. "An experiment was conducted to determine which of three 
modes of Instruction controlling the 'density* of simulation 
training was most effective in terms 6f transfer and most 
efficient In terms of the learning rate of p^eservice teachef:s. 
The conclusion after analyses of vartancg^was that the simul- 
taneous method was more efficient." (RIE*) 



\ 
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""'uonirUse^"'^nf'J",'J""'r'' Administration. The Instruc- 

1 tonal Uses of Simulation (n the Preparation nf SdR^] 

Administr^^ " Columbus. Ohio: University Coi/nCil for 
. Educational Administration, 1962. ^-ounc. . ror 

—it:; '°" '? Admlni.tr.M». T....:., Columbus. Ohio: 

University Council for Educational Administration. I969. 

1^8. Utsey Jordan. Simulation in Reading. Eugene. Oregon: Unlver- 
sity of Oregon. December. I966. (EDOI3703) 

"An attempt to Improve the reliability. vaUdity and 
efficiency of all reading Instruction by modifying certain 
dimensions of teacher behavior is reported. Hate?la"s we^e 
developed to give prospective teachers an opportunity to earn 
he mark ng code of the Informal reading inventory. Lprc- 
IntVr.'r' ^^^^f^^^^^ their skill. A series of simulated 
Instructional films and printed materials was devised The 
results Indicated Sh% accuracy." (RIE) 

29. Utsey, Jordan; Wallen. Carl; and Beldln. H.O. "Simulation:- A 
Breakthrough in the Education of Reading Teachers." Phi 
Delta Kappan . ky, June 66, 572-57^. — ^ 

"Procedure for using the Informal Reading Inventory In- 
structional Process materials (films. and printed matter) to 
train teachers In the use of the Informal Reading Inventory to 
assess a child's reading level. Preliminary tes? results Ind?- 
cate that- this method allows students to assess reading levels 
with more accuracy than teachers with an average of 11.6 years 
IZlZrT ""''7? '■"P-^^tlvely). Carryover had not'been 

completely evaluated but preliminary results indicate posi- 
tive results." (Twelker) • 

30. Vlcek. -Charles V/. Assessing the Effect . nd Transfer Value o f a 
r-^ H jssroom SImu ator Techniq ue. F..f i.nc in^. Mi-hi^nn State 
^ University. College of Education. I965>. (EDOO3635) 

"Investigations were conducted on (l) the effect of a 
classroom simulator In providing teacher-tralqegs with .ex- ■ 
perlence in identifying and coping with classrbom problems 
pr or to their student. teaching experience, l,2)\\^o transfer 
vaJOe of the classroom simulator experience, and (l) the 
effect.of the si-.ulMor ir, tead.or-trair.oe sH f -cc' t . a. ncc 
> In addition, the study measured teacher-trainee attitudes 
. toward their, classroom, simulator experience. Concludinq > 
n'rnM"!"'' '"dicoted that (1) effective responses to classroom 
problems can be developed through classroom simulator expe- 
riences prior to teaching assignments. (2) awareness of class- 
room problems is apparently possessed by teacher trainees 
prior to classroom simulator .experience. (3) principles which 
can be used in solving classroom problems can be developed 
through classroom simulator experiences, {li) experience gained 
In responding to problems within the classrooi^ s Imulator do 
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not transfer to the teacher-trafnees ' student teaching ex- 
perience, (5) principles developed for application In solving 
classroom problems do transfer to the teacher trainee's student 
teaching experience, and (6) teacher-trainees' confidence I- 
abllity to teach Is increased through classroom simulator ex- 
perience." (RIE) 

• "Classroom Simulation In Teacher Education." Audiovisual 

Instruction . 11(2), I966, 86-9O. ■ 

"A classroom simulator was used to test the effectiveness 
of a simulation technique as compared to conventional Instruc- 
tion. Posttests fort both ^groups were new simulation materials. 
Trained observehs found no significant difference between the 
experienced and control groups In Verms of awareness of prob- 
lems or In effectiveness in responding to the problems. There 
were significant differences In the application of principles 
used In solving problems. Low reliability between raters and 

' limited return of observation data limit the significance of 
the findings." (Twelker) •. 

Weber, vii 1 ford A. A Study of the Feasibility of the Refined 
Syracuse University Specifications for a Comprehens.! ve Under- 
graduate- and Inservlce Teacher Education Program for Elemen- 
tary Teachers; Final Reftert . New York: Syracuse University, 
School of Education, December, I969. (EDOA2723). 

"This s-tudy examined the financial human, material, and 
organizational feasibility of developing and operating the 
Syracuse Model Elementary Teacher Education Program. A 
major emphasis is on the detaillng^of costs associated wi th 
Implementafiorr of the program. Additional outputs from the ^ 
study include a refinement of the model, descriptions of 

^ strategies dealing with various aspects of program Implementa- 
tion. . .a simulation package (described, but npt Included in 
this report) which allows potential adopters to face the 
problems of Implementation." (RIE) 

Weinberger, Morris J. "The Use of Simulation In the Teaching of 
School Administrators." Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Mew York, 19^. 

Wynn, R. "Simulation: Terrible Reality In the Preparation of 
School Administrators." Phi Delta Kap pan. XLV I ,. December Gk. 
170-173* — 



JOqRUALS AMD.MEliSLETTERS 



135« ISl learning Letter * Instructional Simulations, Inc., 21^7 
University Ave., St. Paul, riinn. Ronald G. Klietsch, 
Editoi:^. Five Issues per year, $1 per year. 

•'Includes Ite^ns ofrSpeciai irteresc to classroom teachers 
and simulation games users/' (Tv/p.lker) * 

136. instructijonal Simuletjon iiewslel- rcr. Simulation S^tems Program, 
Teaohing Research Division, Oregon State System of Higher 
Education"; Monmouth, Ore. P'H 1 A. Tv/elker, Editor. Published 
three times a year on an irreguic{r basis, free. 

"Reports activities of the Simulation Systems Program 
(Includfng reports and products available) and other articles 
of interest to instructors, researchers, and developers." 
(Tyelker) • \^ 

1 37« Occasional Newsletter Ab out Usoi^ Simi^latlons and Games for 
Education and Training ^ Project SI-\!LE, Western Behavioral 
Sciences Institute, 1150 Silverado Road, La Jplla, Calif. 
Compiled by the project staff. Published three times a year 
on an^ irregular basis, $5 per year. 

"Reports reviews pf qommercial games as well as activl- 
^ties by. i nd I vidua Is In the field. A comprehensive. Informa- 
tive, and valuable documcrnt for the cici'ssroom teacher as well • 
as the sophisticated ganger." (Twelker)- 

138. Simulation . Simulation Councils, Ire, P.O. Box 82^*8, San Dtego^-^ 
Calif. John ilcLeod, Editor, r-onJJy, $28 annually. (. 

"Reports on the use of co:::pr;le/s and similar devices effr:^ 
ploying mathematical or physical analogies. Includes a 
calendar of events of computer- related ^jroups, a section on 
computers in 64fucation, articles ! simulation surveys and 
1 rterature reviews." (Twelker) 



139« Slmulation^and Games i"^- An InternationaJ Journal of Theory, Design, 
and Research . Sage Publications, Inc.; 275 ST Beverly Drive, 
Beverly HilJs, Calif. Michael Inbar, Editor, Quartprly^ $15^ 
annual,ly and professional discounts are available. 

" Srmula tion and Gamos^ is intcndf»d to provide a forum f6f 
theoretical cinti cii.pincul papers fclou.J 10 man, man-machino, 
and machine simulations of social processes. The journal 
publishes theoretical papers about simulations In research 
and teaching"", empi rfcaTstudies, and technical papers about 

' / new gaming techni.qucs. Each Issue Includes book reviews., 
listings of newly avaflable sfmulat-ions , and '^simulation 
reviews'." ^well<er) * / ^ ^ ' 
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'*«0. S I mu I nt I on/Gam^ ng/Nefe > Stanford University, Box 8899, Stanford, 
Calif. Paul Twelker, Editor. Five issues per year (every 
other month except in the summer), $A p*er year. 

"This tabloid style, infor^nal publication provides 
readers with practical 'applicable' information in addition 
V to more theoretical considerations. It treats the applica- 

tion of simulation and gaming on most areas of experience { 
and at different educational levels/* (E^ Paper, Aug. 1972) 



SIHgiATiOMS AND GAMES 



lAl. Abt Associates Inc. EOPLAN . Cambridge, Mass.: Abt Associates, 
Inc.., 1970. p . 

"EDPLAN Is a role-play simulation for 29-36-people which 
demonstrates^ the major issues>2of contemporary education plan- 
ning, while encouraging awareness of alternative programs, 
costs, and benefits. Concepts presented Include: taxation; 
bond issues; school board elections; alternative new teaching 
^ strategies, content, equipment, and facilities. Differing 
points of view among 'teachers, administrators, elected offi- 
cials, students, and tax-paying parents are included^* 
(Games CentVal) 

^^2. . • Ft|Xl t . Chicago: Department of Educational Services, 
Scli&nce Research Associates. 

— *'A s^imple game designed to focus attention on the prob- 
lem of deciding whether to Introduce games and simulations 
Into any school system." (Twelker) 

*^3. . Sepex; A School Electronics Planning Exercise . Cambridge 

Mas s .1 Abt Associates, Inc., "I967. 

"Designed to involve educational decisionmakers In the 
process "is^ planning applications of electronic systems to in- 
structional and administrative educational services. Employs 
Innovative simulation and role playing techniques to motivate 
and creat>£ understanding of the feasibility, potential educa- 
tl onal benefits. and costs of alternat ive electronic^ systems 
for interconnortinq <;r^ool distrlrt<i in Inro*' ()'^^o'*aphlc 
areas of low population density." (Twelker) 

1^^. Bolten, Dale L. Se lection of Teachers . Columbus,^ Ohio: Uni- 
versity Council for "Educational Administration, 1970. 

."The objective of this game is to learn how to process 
Information about a number of applicants and Co make consis- 
tent decisions regarding the selection of an applicant for 
a position." (Zuckerman & Horn) # 
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Buff e, Edward G. Hunjc n Rel .-.r i o n^. : _ One Oimonsioo of Teaching 
B looming ton _N Indiana Uni vers Try. Sch5"o] of Educat^o■H7ci^Uer 
for Innovation In Teacher Education, available Spring I973. 

This simulation packaqo conbists of films, film ex- 
cerpts audio-tapes I ides , InsLni^ cr's. Guide, and a Student' 

• Kit. The package includes nv;;r: ' n- 0' two major types. The 
first cluster of materials, a sijoG-tape set plus printed 
matter, provides the broad context (oeneral community) in 
which Rose Brady,, 3 neophyte ttcchor, begins her professional 
career. Background materials roiaunq to the Thompson Ele- 
mentary School, an inf.er-cli.y school (JOO years old) are also 
provided. Not only is : nfoin,:.. = on provided about the school 
per se but the sub-community itServes as well. Another 
cluster of materials relate to crilicai incidents and/or 
episodes Involving Rose Brady, encounters which require decl- 

^ slons on her part. Since the main focus of these materials 
Is upon the human relations dirrension of teaching, the en- 
counters Involve teacl.er-pu[,il relationships, teacher-parent 
relationships, teacher-admin 1st. a tor relationships, etc." 
(Author) 

^^"«MCT?n . '^'^^ Advanced Study of Educational Administration. 
£RNSTSPIEL. ,Eugene: Uni vers i ty of Oregon. Expected aval 1- 
ablllty-Uinter 1972-73. 

"A problem-solving kit which utilizes games, puzzles 
and riddles. It is a self-insL.-u' r.;6nal package designed 
to enhance the ability of sdv.o; administrators and their 
staffs to solve problems and make decisions as groups through 
Improved communication. The kit vas conceived specifically 
to help school administrators ^lepare thoir staffs for the 
predicted transition from the traditional self-contained 
classroom to the classroom of .the future involving team teach- 
ing and/or multlunit structure." (CAS£A) 

Crulckshank, Oonald f^. Broadbent, Frank; and Bubb, Roy. Inner- 
City Simulation Laboratory . Chicago, Illinois: SclencTTi^ 
search Associates, Inc., I971. 

"Simulation techniques help prepare students and teachers 
for the realities of the inner-city classroom. Participants 
assume role of Pat Taylor, teacher in a typical sixth-grade 
Inner-city classroom. Incidents presented through films thnt 
view the situation ( ron) Lcacher's subjective eyes and through 
role play, In-basket memos, playlets, and course and committee 
assignments. Thirty-four incidents considered most frequent 
and severe by Inner-city teachers. Participants apply theprles 
and examine practice. Components include 01 rector ' s' Un i t : 2. 
fllmstrips and accompanying record, fourteen 16mm films, 
spirit masters, 36 role-play cards, a Director's Guide, and a 
Participant's Unit. Participant's Unit: Cumulative Record 
Folders for each student and 288-page Data Book." (SRA) 



• Teaching Problems Laboratory > Chicago, Illinois: 

Science Research Associates, Inc., I969. 

'^Simulation materials create a fictitious but lifelike 
elementary classroom v^hore teachers and student teachers can 
practice decision m^jking without restraints of actual teach- 
ing situation. Filmstrips, films, teacher's handbook, cumu- 
lative records, and other materials help simulate a fifth-gradt 
classroom In t\\e town of fladison, U.S.A. Thirty-one criti- 
cal teaching incidents, consider9-d the most troublesome prob- 

^ lems fo'r first-/ear teachers, are included. Participants 
become av/are of the m^ny considerations necessary to make a 
decision, the unique problems that face teachers, and the 
wide-ranging effect their decisions can have. Components In- 
clude Institutional Unit: 11 color-and-sound films, 2 film- 
strips and a long-playing record, a set of role-pTay cards, 
a Simulation Director's Gujde, spirit masters, ar>d a sample 
Partlcipar.t'b Unit. Participant's Unit: Cumulative Record 
Folders, Faculty Handbook, Curriculum Handbook, Audiovisual" 
Catalog, Reading Progress Report, SocTograms, and Partici- 
pant's Response Book." (SRA) 

Dodge, Dorothy. Simulation as an Educational Tool . Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Association for Productive Teaching, 1971. 

"Six audiotapes and a Leader's Guide, plOs 2 'simulation 
models 'Crisis' and 'Sitte', constitute a thoroughgoing in- 
troduction to simulation as an educational tool. Package 
designed for use in teacher education; the simulation models, 
however, are well snitcd for use in college and secondary 
social studies classes." (Association iFor Productive Teaching) 

Education Turnkey Systems, Inc. The COST-ED Ho'del : A ilew 

Economic Tool for the S c hool Admi ni strator > Washington, D.C.: 
Education Turnkey Systems, Inc., September, 1971. 
(ED057^62) 

"This model is a computerized mathematical simulation 
of the manner in which educational decisions and patterns of 
school operation affect costs. The de^slgn shows how teacher 
salaries, school building design parameters, and decisions 
regarding class slie and instructional materials expenditures 
contribute to total school costs. The sophisticated economic 
analysis proyided by the COST-ED fiiode I Is especially useful 
I In program evSrluoi ions , program buJjci ing, and program slinu- 
j latlons. Appendixes present sample computer reports and r\ 
glossary of terms. (RIE) 

Fbrbes, John, and Wllley, Darrel. The School Personnel Manage- 
; ment Game . Universal ty Park, Mew Mexico: The Academic 
Planning Tool Center, 1963. 
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Leadershlp Training Institute i<A School Personnel UtI 1 f zation., 
Inservlce Traininc] D v ! i c t. S'^t ulftt ion. Amherst: Massachusetts 
Uni versi ty , School of Lciiicatioru 19/0. (ED051091) 

**Thfs exercise :Jmulotcs the process of planning for 
Inservice training. The simuloticn requires that a planning 
group of 10 memberk formulrtr-s ^ pl;»n for the 65 staff mem- 
bers of an elementary scnoo>, jivon the constraints of an In- 
service training buCqet, a E^cKooi calendar, and'a limited 
amount of consultant help. Tiie four phases of the exercise 
are planning, evelndtion ar.d f^na^ysis, plan modification, 
and reports and analVsIs," {Rl'') ^ 

• Instructional Plannin g S iui yilaj. ion . Amhe rs t : Ma s s a - 

chusetts University, ISchooi of Education, 1970* 
(ED051092) \ ^ 

**This exercise slmulatas the planning of an instruc:^" \ 
tlonal program for the second week of the sixth grade^n an 
elementary school. THe goal is to influence the planning so 
that the personal tolents anc' interests of each member of 
the six person staff tbam will be 'best used in the planned 
activities. All the material u?ed ;n the simulation, With • 
the exception of the Ivarjdbook, rs included In tlie document." 
(RIE) 

. School Communi Col! ons G^'-ie. Anherst: Massachusetts 



University, School of Educ-3t en, 19.^0.^ (Ep051090) 
**Thls exercise explore^. Jjy n. r^ns of simulation the 

" effect which' the co:nrnu:ticpt ^cni f^^at take place in a school 
have on organization clinicte ":'hi» 0 staff roles Involved 

. are assistant super! ntenoa:v: ^ principal, English departmen 
head, social studies deparinrint h^ad, science department 
head, English teacher, social sti'dies teacher, and s.cicnce 
teacher. The objective for eacii one is to use the available 
modes of .communication to achieve a personal goal which is 
Indicated in the role descripuion." (RIE) 

. . The School Planning Gcme. Description and Rules. 




Amherst: Massachuictts Unh/ersity, School of Education, 
1970. (ED051093) 

'*This exercise simulates the planning of a differentiated 
staffing prospectus for a high school . ^ The objectives are (1) 
to develop a program of dl ffcrent iaicu staffing based op . 
educational needs, (2) to identify critical organizational 
variables, (3) to experience the difficulties of'group deci- 
sion making, and (k) to develop a training strategy. The 
material required for the simulation Is Itncluded In* the 
document.*' (RIE) ^ 
t 

Semmel , Melvyn. Anticipatio n G{^mes> Blooming ton: Indiana 

University, Center for Innovation in Teaching the Handicapped, 
Instructional Development Laboratory. 



Includes games True Grid, Tw(^nty- Fi ve ,.> ^ver Easy , and 
many variations, **AnticT{)ation in this confexr I§ a theo- 
retical construct Involving the ability to make accurate 
predictions, of -a learnc-r^s behavior in a given s^ituatlon." 
(Author) ^ ' . 

Smith, Carl B. , and Farr, Roger. Evolu otion Training: Simu- 
lation 'Exerclnes > Bloomington: rndlana University, 
Measurement ond Evaluation Center in Reading Education^ J971 
(£005^917) 

•'The preparation of* this simulation material package 
Is guided by the concept of an r=ivoluiitor as a decision-maker, 
based on the definition of evalUi^tion as a continuous assess- 
ment concerned with answering decision-making questions. 
The continuous concept of evaluation Is based on the model 
created by Egon Cuba and Daniel Stuff lebeam, named. by Its 
acronym CIPP— context, Input, process, and product evalua- 
tion. Sections are devoted to describe and explain the CIPP 
evaluation jrodel. The Intent of this evaluation game is to 
provide an Instructional tool for applying the concept of 
continuous evaluation to a reading program. Its specific 
goal Is to teach the participant to use one evaluation mod^l 
as a guide to knowing what to do and what to decide. The 
materials describe a school system that hires an evaluator " 
who must help conceive a reading program as well as assess ■ 
it. The Incidents described try yo S!;flulate actual school 
situations. There are 3 I-inds of pagc-s in this simulation 
game, each marked by a different color: white pages carry 
descriptions of situations. gr£^oii pages are response sheets, 
and pink pages c^rry the 'ot-nn: sviant comments* or answers 
proposed by the Authors*" (RiR) 

ThtagaraJan,^Siv^sai lam. ^The GAM E gsrnQ . Bloomington: Indiana 
University, Center for Innovcuiun in Teaching the Handi- 
capped, Instructional Developinent Laboratory, 1972. 

"GAME!game is a simulation game on designing, developing, 
evaluating, modifying and using learning games. Specifically, 
it helps the players achieve the following objectives: — to 
design a learning game given specifications about the instruc- 
tional task and the target studenls--to test a learning game 
and to modify it on the basis of student feedback, --to evalu- 
ate a learning gaimi In terms of cost effectiveness. — to - 
^ modify a learning game to suit local needs and conditions,-- " 
\ to use, a learning game effectively In the classroom. GAME- 
game Is designed for inserrvlce and preservice teacher 
training. . ." (Author) 
\ 

. Naked Monsters . Bloomington: Indiana University, 

Cen^ter for Innovation In Teaching the Handicapped, Instruc- 
tldnal Development Lab. 

j "The purpose of the monster games is to Introduce the 
players to systematic skills Injconcept teaching and to give 
them opportunities to use these skills as game strategy." 
/(Author) "^iSX 
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Twelkej," Paul-A. Development of Low Cost I nstructional Slmu- 
1a't1on,Mater?a1?To r leacner bducation . Fionmouth: — leaching 
Research Division, Oregon Slate System of Higher Education, 
July, 1970. (ED045553) 

"Two sets of low-cost instructional simulation mate-*' 
rtals fi»r use in teacher education programs were developed, 
one deali^^lth problems of classroom management and one 
dealing with^scovery teaching. An effort was made to ex-' 
pose^studentsfto certain principles of classroom management 
or discovery teaming before they used the simulation mate- 
rials. Data obtained from the evaluation revealed that the 
classroom managemei^ series left little to be desired in 
timeliness and credibility. Design-wise, Improvements were 
Indicated that vyould be expecte?! to have a significant posi- 
tive effect on strenbth, robustness, rellabllltY, and affect 
created by the system. Changes made during the course of 
the project did not pWmit field testing of the discovery 
teaching series. (An\ppendix, which constitutes about 3/^ 
of the report, containsNthe student and instructor manuals 
for the two series, a fie^ trial evaluation guide, comments 
on the classroom managemen^sseries froirt subject matter ex- 
perts, media specl^aOists, andNstudents , and the implementa- 
tion analyses made by tkj^e^/^ch^ls of education InvolN^^ed In 



testing materials.)** (Rll 



Vendl ttl ^Frederick. The Changi n g Pig hS gchool; A Simulation 
Game for Teachers In the Prc^ oni na n tTySB lack School at 
lleedham . New York, N.Y.: Anti-defamat nan League, B^nai 
B'rith, 1972. 

^» Solving Multi-ethnic Problems: Lakemnnt Tbr the High 



SchooT Mew York, N.Y.: An ti -defamation League , B'nai 
B'rith, 1972. 

. Solving Multi-ethnic Problems: Valley brook' for the 
"ETementary School . Nev; York , N. Y. : An ti -defamation League, 
D'nat B'rUh, 1972. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT ALPHABETICAL GLOSSARY 



INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT IS A SYSTEMATIC^ DATA-BASED PROrF<;q 
FOR ANALYZING CURRICULAR AND INSTRUCTIONAL Tlim\^S IN ORDER 
TO DEVELOP TESTED. FEASIBLE SOLUTIONS. 
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INSTBUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ALPHABETICAL GLOSSARY 



AFKKCTIW, LEARNING - (Soe Learning Domain) 

♦ , * 

ANALYZE RESULTS - Analyzing and interpreting data fVom tho tryout and all prr- 

Viou. Instructional Dovclopnent functions (e.g., reviewing objectives and* ^ 
methodP used, checking evalAiation techniques). 

ANAI.Y7.K SETTING - Collecting and locating pertinent, information on the instructional 
spttinfr (audience, conditions, and relevant rerources) as it relates to the 
problem rtatemont (e.g., information on audience: learner characteristic- , ' 
tf-Gt scores, relevant resources, course outlines , existing instructional 
materials; and conditions: classroom environment). 

ASSESS NEEDS - (See Needs Assessment) ) 

AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION/MATERIALS - Those activities, strategies, and objects ^ 
which a teacher uses in a classroom to support instruction. They constitute 
onr» component in an instructional plan and may or may not reflect the results 
of a systematic analysis of the educational situation as in the process of 
instructional development. 

BEHAVIOR - A person's vicable action, perforrrlance,' operation, or product vhich 

can bo classified or labeled by an observer according to sRecific and discrete 
criteria (e.g., student points to a city location on a map). discrete 

CLOSED. SYSTEM - A system which will not admit information from the external * 
environment. , v -.1/ ^ _ • ^ 

COGNri'IVE LEARNING - (See Learning Domain) • " • 

CONGRUENCE - The an,ount of agreement between what was planned and what was' actually . 
obsorvod as outcomes of instruction. ^<^^^y 

CONSTRUCT PROTOTYPES - Selecting, d^esigning, developing, producing, and assembling 
all materials -for the tryout and evaluation of an instructional packape or ^ 
package.*;. \ 

it 

'""'"trS^^ructiin'!''' or Observed relationships among the entry -condition., . 
tmi instructional proeedurrs, and de.Mrrd outcomes (i.e., i -Tv>ciri»H 
cy.-t,rm and learner perforn,i;ice outcumcs). " ■ - - 

''''*^'' wUh'trhih "''^^ logically related to and nns.ciated 

with the behavior of previPU, Ic-arner interactions and/or interaction^ with 
devices ass9ciated with an instructional sy^m (e.g. , Attitude survey resists)-. 

DATA GATHERING Any activity associated with the systematic identification 

acquisition, or , classification of data (e.g., an interview) . ■ ' *' ^ 



DKCIf'JOK.MAKTNf} CilARACTKPISTICn - In a rp^cific r iluatinn the tmrloncy to makr 

Hpcir.jonr v;hich ro]r\U^ t.o t.ho objodWo fact- '^f tho matter (cre.ativo probJcm- 
rrolvin//) or to mak^^ a dr-clr:.on in orcior to protect one* 5: re]f, reduce 
anxiety, or shut out iinpri ai^ant ct- dirs manl 'fnTormulion (defoncive problem- 

DF.FIKK PUORLKM - Thr problem i^ identifird, datafVom th(^, existinrj "inrtruchional 
rettinr/' ir thorour:hly analyzed, and the Incti^uptional Development Team If 
ortv'^nized to perf(;r::i the remainin^^ I.D. tasks. 

DKVKLOP HTBATEGIRS - The objectiver, for learners are uritten, the learninc mothodi? 
specified, and instructional and evaluation materially are assembled. 

YSFUr^CTIOm COMPOmrr - a porti6n of a system v;hich creates dish^armony in the ""i 
operation of the ryntem. 

KDUCATIOHAI. MEDIA - (See Au^iiovisual Instruction/Materials) 

EDUCATIQNAI, TECHNOLOGY - The application of systematic processes for the design, 
impleme'ntation, and evaluation of the total process of learning and teaching 
in terms of. specific objectiver. Educational t^t^hnology employs a combination 
of human and non-human recources to bring about more effective instruction. 

ENAnLING ORIECTIVES - (See Objectives') 

KN'rox BEHAVIOR - Behavior posKOiPred by the learner upon entering the instructional 
program, (o.g., tho student is able to add and rubtract two digit numbers 
without orror)* 

ENTHY CONDITIONS - The specified conditions which are to exist in the context of 
concern at. the time a system is initiated (e.g., a developer may specify 
that specific typf^s of facilities are necessary for .implementation of the 
de^rigned system.). (See als6 Entry Behavior.) ^ ] 

EVALUATION - ^fhe^ process of examining certain objects ahd events in relation to 
npeeif ied^^ viilue standards (criteria) for the purposes of making decisions. 

FORMATIVE EVALUATION ^ The process through which information is used to 

\ develop a unit of instruction to the point where it is ready to^be used 
^ (e,g., developmental testing of a prototype). 

SUMIvlA^IVE EVALUATION - The process of describing the effects of fu] ]y .d'evelope 
units of instruction (e.g. , 'evaluating the effects of an institute on 
Instructional Development). ^ 



EVALUATION OBJECTIVE - A statement which describes, the purposes for an evaluation 
activity (e.g., to assess the contrfbution of ' each Institute component to 
demonstrated , success of Institute participants). 

EVALUATION SPECIFI^y^TIONS - The aggregate of a set of indicators which are used as 
tho absolute criteria in making decisions or making judgments about an ev^nt" 
or activity. \ . ... 




EVA1.UATI0N HHCTION - The prototype ihstructiona] packarcr- are tested and the 

evaluation data analyred to determine if revisions are necessary before ful] 
.-cale implementation taker place, 

M.OW CHART - S-q..ential r-prer-ntation of proco.jses and events arranged on paper 
:o that their re]atir.n::hips are vinable, , 

F0W4ATIVK KVALUATION - (Her. evaluation) 

f 

FUMCTIOriM. factor:; . 1. Phyrical, soatial, mechanical, or structural' factors which 
bear upon the harmoniou:; operation of a given sustcm; such as classrooms, 
media, types of abiliticc, or policies which prescribe relationships. 2? The 
r theoretical relaticnrhip nevoid of the human factor. 

HUMAN FACrORS - The decision-ftakinc characteristics and life styles of individuals 
participating in a system which modify the inherent functional relationchips 
of the system. . ^ 

IDFAL - The way things ought to be; the collective ifages of more thSn one person 
as to what a perceived state of -affairs should be according tb criteria ' 
reached through consensus (e.g., the faculty condiits a survey to determine 
what attitudes students would like to have toward/their school experiences 
as part of a needs assessment).' (See also NeejJ^ssessment and Image.) 

IDRNTIl'T OBJECTIVES - Specifying terminal and behaviors the learner 

should be able to demonstrate as a re sult\Q£x<fns timet ion'. 

lUFNTIFY PROBLFM - Assessing needs, establishing priorities, identifying symptoms, 
and clearly stating a particular problt^m and i,entative solution as apreed ^ 
upon by all concerned. ■ • " 

IMAGE - -r-he individual's total conception, idea', opinion, belief and arrangement 
of the world into which he fits his perception of events and interpretations 
of information input. The image is formed as a result of his neural network's 
int<>raction with his lifetime of experiences, (f.c-e Ideal) 

IMH,ENff.;NT _ Reviewing the Instructional Development Process and making a decisi6n 
to implement on a full scale as designed or return to previous f unction «= 
for revision or modification (e.g., the social science' instruetional package ' 
requir<?s more specific directions to the student to eliminate confusion; the 
package should be tried out again before implementing with all learners), 

INDICATOR - An observable behavior orlevent which is accepted evidence that a » 
particular state exijJts (o,r., reading Is nereptnrl nn Indicator o*" ao- 
pre^iation for literature;. ^ 

INNOVATION - Any procedure, plan, idea, or device new to Xhe ;mh-sys'tem whieh 

alters with the intent of xmproving some portion of/a aims, school, school 
system or district's present approach to curriculary^imnagcment, of communi- 
cation practices (e.g. , the, systems approach). / ; . ' 

• - ■ . ■ ^ ^ ,■ 
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IhPUT - A t.rrm dt rcribin/^ data nr information \'hxch may bo used' for jdocision-makinc 
throur,hout the functionr of Uie I^D. procf;:jG. The relevancy of <.hir data or 
information Jj^houid b*^ d'- tcrmined by the nature of the problem and the function ^ 
be irig prrformi^d; 

INSTRUC'I'lOTIAL DFV^^LOi;^l^^:? ('I.DJ - A systematic, data-bared process for an?\^y/.infj 
currlcular and inrlructional problems in order to develop tested, ffasible 
solutions, . . * ' * 

INhTRUCTIOIIAL DEVEXOH^INT Gt.SrALT - The overall impact , of the tota;. Instructional 
Development, System recultin:^ from the intefjration of all fimctiolT^ vhich 
* cannot bo determined from studying the parts separately (i#e,, a concept for 
looking at a total Instructional Development process to predict overall 
outcomes, impact,' and influeilce). 

INSTRUCTIONAL PACKAGE - The ar>sem^led, tested instructional unit and materials £o 
be used for instruction p\irposes. 

INSTRUCTIONAL PH9T0TYtT: - An experimental or untried Inodel fpr an instructional 
unit to* be tested to determine those revirions necessary to achieve the 
. terminal objectives. The instructional prototj-pe development precedes wide 
scale use for instructionsd purposes (e.g., a nev/ly developed supplemental 
iryith curriculum requencf^ for 6th grad.ers is ready for'tryout). ^ 

IN3'IWJC I'lOMAL SF/rriNG - The specific environment and relevant variables influpncing 
the environment in which instruction is taking plaee (e.g., characteristics 
. of the learner, educational personnel, community, nature of the body of 
knov;lodge, school resources, and their relationships) • 

INGTRUC'L'IONAL SPECIFICATIONS - Written descriptions and insti^uctions .for developing 
■ the actual matei:iais for a unit of instruction based on a particular instruc- 
tional goal or objective. , ■ / ' ' ^ 

^INSTRUCTIONAL SITIATEGIES - Methods of prjssentation , practice, and evaluation 

specifying the ways in which the desired learning outcomes are to be achieved 
"in the instruct iccnal retting (e.g., tutorial, small group discussion j sim^a- 
• lation and* gaming, lecture, demonstration, and mediated learning^ labs ) . ^ 

INSTOUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY - (.See Educational Technology) i ^ 

LEARNER PERFORMANCE - Learner outcomes in terras of specified criteria for a {^iven 
learner or group of learners (i.e., how well the rpecific learners can achieve 
^ th^ objectives). ^ V 

LEARNING ACTIVIl^ES - Specific activities the student engages ia to facilitate 
achievement of a- stated^objective (e.g.*, ' listen -to a guest, speaker, take a-- 
field tripVto "the local newspaper, read chapter throe iO the text). 



LEARNING ]X)14AIN - 1. Clustering l.earning according to .emphasis on effective, cog- 
nitive, psychomotor behavior components. 2. A clossif icatidn of 
relationships - at the most general end of th? continuum, the tOL^il environ- 
^ • ^ment with whicl;!^ the sttfdent interacts; at the other end of the continuum, 
Khe specific content areac and "^processing structure to be internalized by 
the !i earner to achieve discrete, specified, and visable behaviors. 



^ AFFECTIVE DCf^ni - Emotional component. of behavior; conccrnod. with hov the 
]oarnrr foc-ls , an objective invojvinc increased interest or 

motivation, chance in attitude or vaiuo? of the learner). 

COONITIVj; D0f4AIN - Intr-lhctual component of behavior; deals with what a 

learner knows, loiide-tands or comprehends (e.g., an objective requiring 
. Identification cr rTcall of facts or idcac). 

PSYCHOMOTOR XMAIN - Physical manipulation component of behavior; deals ' 
with how a learner controls or moves his body (e.g., an objective 
requiring -manipuJation of «ff-eibject, operation of a tool to produce 
a product, or. specified body movement for a ohysi'cal performance 
routine)*^ , i , * 

•NEEDS ASSESSMENtC An activity in which 'dlta is collected from i^ndi vidua] s and 
• croups involved in a particular education situation to determine the nature 
Of the probJem and to determine how the groups involved value what exists 
(status quo), what should be (the ideal situation), and the need or difference 
between what is and what should be (e.g., looking at existing policies, 
analyzing job chancer , gathering opinions from community or present ■.Drocrams 
to determine the ne"!^^- - . . 




^ORJECTIVES : Statements which d^|^rrih^a communicate a specific intended 
^--outcome. • , ^"---..^ 

ENABLD^G OBJECTIVES ^ Statements oT intermedi^e outcomes or behaviors 
which 3ead to a particular terminal performance objective. These" 
objectives state the behaviors the learn-r must accomplish in o^der 
to eventually exhibit the terminal behavior. 

'ffiRMINAL PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE - Statements which define the kinds of 

^ehavior or products exhibited or produced by the student upon success- 
full completion of the instructional unit. 
^ \ 
OPEN SYSTEM - A system vmd^li^ receptive to the input of information from the 
external environment. — 

• ORGANIZE MANAGEfCNT - P^ing those activities rikeS|ary for management such as 
specifying tasks, assigning responsibilities, and developing time schedules. 

PROBLEM STATEI-tENT - A task in which a broad" statement of the overall objective 
for the I. D. Team is made which includes who is involved, what needs to be 
■ done, when, and how well. The problem .<:tatement it based on assessment of 
_ needr and- the ^priorities of thr r^'hool or diilri' ' ' 

•'.^^OTOTYPE ./"(See Instructional Prototype) 

^fSVCHOMOTOR LEARNING - (See Lea*rning Domain) • 

REDESTT.N - Ret'urnlnc at any specified time to a previous Instructional Dnvelopment 
function or activity to revise or improve the Instructional Development 
product (1 e., each revision of an instructional prototype package entails 
recycling throu-h appropriate stages and functions of the Instructional 
Povelopiaent System). . ■ _ 
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SPKCIKY MK"iH0D:3 -'^ Det^'rn:r:in . Ir^^ro inr.tru^lional rt ral' r;ior: , material r, rmd 

rn-oixTcrr tht^t v/i j ^ Ir:.-).' -nl-; ]cartii.:r, of o rn<-cifir: "objcctivn for a oarticular 
cnntonl, 1-arn-r, a'/\ I:; • 'r^rruus th-- leam analyzcn and i:pccifics 

the mrthocl: o^' 1< nr'i 'j^,: , in-.tructlf^n , and mc-rjia Lhat will enaole the learner 
to carry out objectives: the t'farn ha.: identified). 

f 

r,rATUr> quo - The way thin-^.', 3---; the evirtin- rtate or conditions of a specified 
settinc at or r:urin-, a pecififd ti^^e perioO (c .^.^ the faculty conducts 
a survey to identify --irre.'.t at^.itur,en >)r the students toward school exper- 
iences as a part of a nr-rrdr: ar:3c.':Gment . ) 

SUR-SYS'iyJ4 - Any entity collection of t^ntitie.^ ;;hich are defined a? being a 
part of a larf^^r syHem but which may be differentiated for purpo.^es of 
observairion {r.r.^ a subject area could be a sub-system of a curricalum; 
Chicano student- could be a sub-system of a student bodjC-sSvstem; a library 
, facility could be a sub- system of a school phyi.-ical planty> 

SUIWriV?: EVALUA'riOK - (see Evalu^^:ion) ' 

SYT^tPWI - 'Phc visable manifestation of 0 dysfunctional /condition (problem) wh-^-e ' , 
actual, causal relationships are not immediatel:/ apparent or identifiable 
^ {eid*, student labeled as "lazy" by a teacher). 



SYSrHM'- The to£al separate' parts workinc algne and vrith each other to achieve 
an accepted or agreed -upor outcome or goal (e.fj,^ the artists, actors, 
technicians^ teachers students and designers vorkinr^ individu^illy tov/ard 
,the common goal of producing an instructional tele^nLsion program). < 

SYSmi PF:RFOR^IANCK .*7he adequacy' of tbe plans made and the clarity with which 

there plans are interpreted and fjiafillpd (i.e., how effective your instruc- 
tional plans were), ; . / 

3YSTFM(S) APPROAQi - A complex pian or strate/ry- vha^ch logically accounts for and 
• . relates in an orderly fashion; goals, behavior], instrumentation, and 

resources- for t.he purpose of removing or reducing problems associated with 

Lhp training 6r education of learners'. (See also System) 

SYS'MS DISSOHi(NOT - A dieharr.ony, disorder, or malfunction created by a dysfuntional 
, component in a system, 

TERMINAL PERFORM/vNCK OBJECTIVE - (See Objectives) 

f 

TEST hOTOTYPES - Trying out inr^nieiirnnl protrtypo- with n t — » 

/of the student audience and cwllccting and recording evaluation d^Pta."^ 

VISUAL LITERACY - The ability t^ precr tye the content of a messnfr hein^ eomr.-ir- 

/ icated through visual meoriL. Wien perceptual skills ^-e developed, thoy ^--^ 
enable a visually literate person to discriminate^ and interpret ivisualactionK 
objects, or symbols, natm^al or man-made that he encounters in the environ- \ 
ment. (From reports of the First National Conference on Visual Literacy, 1971). 
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STAFF DEVELOPMEJNT / PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 

AN INTEGRATED PROGRAM 
FOR PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 




In-Scfvlcc Workshops and Seminars 
Individual Projects Travcf/Conference Program 
Reassigned Time Sabbatlpals 

New Faculty Orientation 
Research and Innovation GranU 
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OE-AN2A 4 ^ 
FOOTHILL COLLEGES 



12345 ElMontt Ro«d 
L09 Allot Hillt 
CaiiforniQ 04022 
« 16)946-3623 



JOB ANNOUNCEMENT 

!i•L^t^°^''°^^^^°^ • ^^'^^ Developmeat Specialist (12 months with 20 days 

t 

g^RY: Placement on salary scale corrniensurate with academic degree and 
JpnpJ !c f?Pf ^^"".(P twenty percent for extra two months), plus fringe 
benefits /life, medical, dental, vision cape insurance;, sick leave. vaca!idn). 

APPLICATION DEADLPNE : Friday. May* 2. 1975. by the end of the business day. 
but you are encouraged .to submit your applic^ion as soon as possible. 

STARTING PATH : July 1 or August 1 . 1975' . ■ , \ 

rnhpc^ \v ;fi^^ -,.^9^^^'"g vvith all ^ments-. full and part-time, of the ' 
coTTegpHfTT^rtificated and classifW). the staff development specialist 
develops a comprehensive program of develoWital activities'. • , 

1. Organizes and develops a" varietyo^-acm^ for W total staff in 
suoh areas as insemcg^^du*^^ conferences, etc. 

2. . WithJ^e-^ruc^ development specialist develops inservfce experi- 
-*^s in techniques of instruction, utilization of media, testing. 

hriirfinn.i development as a process, learning theory, etc. 



* Mnstructional 
3.' With the Dean 



7, 
8. 



of Instruction for Personnel institutes a program which 
ment^plans '"^'"''^''^ ^° establish individualized, personal develop- 

With the Dean of Student Serjfices originates a program which makes 
?nIp^w?L"!l"'^l-"^' communigations s,kills ancl ethnic/cultural awareness 
inservlce education, and personnel service consultation available to 

d M S l3 I I • . * 

With the head librarian, locate, rei^iew, and disseminate appropriate 
Research findings, methodologies, a nii educational innovations which may 
be important to the staf^. . / . ^ 

Davelops a comprehensive reassigned time plan for the total coll^T^h 
accounts for already available resources such as sabbaticals, research 

■?esou?ceras°IIeIded^' ^'^""^'"^'^^^^^^^^^ ^"""^5, etc. and which adds additional 
s as nee e . , ■ . 

Develops a recognition system f^r staff for a variety of performances. 
Develops and directs an intern^'h^p program for the staW. 



\ 
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9, Disseminates any appropriate activities (as outlined previously) to 
other staffs such as those of local elementary and secondary schools 
and training programs in local business and industry, 

/' 

10, Teacrttes appropriate inservice classes. 

This position reports to the Associate Dean of Instruction, the Learning 
Center,, and is a twelve month position with one month vacation- Day, even- 
ing, on-campus, and off-campus assignments may be considered as part of 
the co/jtract, 

REQUi;iED /QUALIFICATlONS f 

K A valid credential entitling the individual to hold a certifi-e^ed 
faculty positionMn a California Community College- 

1. / Minimum of a Master's degree- 

Teaching experience- 

4;. Student personnel experience is highlv^sirable- 

5. Sensitivity to the values, goaH<^nd needs of community college staff 
and students- 

6. Ability to' work and caflfminicate openly with staff and students on a 
one-to-one basis^arla in a group mode- 

7. An openn^5«and responsiveness to innovative practices- 

8. J^no^^ledge of and ability to work with minority groups and women and 
^ other representatives of a diverse population on the campus and in the 

community- ^ 

9- Good health- * / ' 

HOW TO APPLY : Applications may be obtained and mailed to: 

Employment Office 

foothill Community College District 
12345 El Monte Road 
Los Altos Hills, California 94022 
/ Phone 948-R'*>90 

SE LECTION PROCEDURE ; Applications will be screened by the supervisor. 
TRbse considered iriost qualified will be invited to an interview. 



DATE OF ANNOU^<CEMENT 



RACIAL/ETHNIC MINORITIES, WOMEN, AND THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
ARE ENCOURAGED TO APPLY FOR ALL POSITIONS. 

r . ■ 



A SHIRT SLEEVE SYMPOSIUM, STAFF AND INSTRUCTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT PLANNING , 

List of Participants 



Name 

ALSUP, Ross 
ANDERSON, Ralph 
ARCHER, Jim 
ARNOLD, Paul 
BATMALE, Anne 
BIRKHOLZi John 
■BODTKER, Egon 
BOGUE, James 
BRILL, Algeo 
BROOKSHIRE, Jim 
BRYDON, Charles 
BURRONI, Jerrv 
CASE, Chester 
CASERTA', John 
CATO, Jimmy 
CHRISTENSEN, Frank 
CLINGMAN, Bo 
COOPER, Gary 
COOPER, George 
COPE, Marian Lea 
CRANDALL, Charles 
CURRY. Susan 
DAIN, Joanne 
DAyiS, Bill 
DECKER, Richard 
DE GARMO, Lloyd 
DE ami. Bob 
DE LUCIA, Frank 
DORROH, James 
DRESSLER, Frances 
ENOS, Carol' 
fARMER, Donna 
FLOWER, Judson 
FRADEN, Jules 
FRY, John 
GLENDAY, David 
GONZALES, Thomas 
GOTO, Alfred 
HALL, J. T. 
HALL, Lincoln ' 
HANCOCK, Jimniye 
HARGIS, J. B. 
HASSENFLU, Joan. 
HERNANDEZ, Edward 
HICKS, Warren 



School 

Paris Junior College 

Rainy River Community College 

Austin Community College 

Indiana- Vocational Technical College 

Lone Mountain College 

Harper College 

Chemeketa Community College 

Phoenix College 

Yuba College 

Paris Junior College 

California Community & Junior Col Assn 

Indian Valley College 

Los Medanos College 

Western f^evada Community College 

College of Alameda 

Harper College 

Mount Hood Community College 
Shasta College 

Hutchinson Community College 
Linn-Benton Community, Col lege 
Iowa Western Community College 
Wood Junior College 
Western Nevada Community College- 
Wil-kes Community College 
Cuyahoga Community College 
Compton Comftiunity College 
De Anza College 
Compton Community College 
Wood Junior College 
De Anza College ' 
Santa Ana. Col lege 
Santa Ana College 
Miles Community College 
City CoVl eqo of Francisco 
Leeward Coimiunity College 
De Anza College , 
San Oose Cfty College 
Hawaii Community College 
Mississippi Delta 'Junior College 
College of the Sequoias 
Paris Junior College 
Porterville College 
Eastfield Qonriun^ty College 
Mount ^iw Antonio College 
Chabot College 




City, State 
Paris, TX 

International Falls, MN 
Austin, TX 
Kokomo, IN 
San Francisco, CA 
Palatine, IL 
Salem, OR 
Phoenix, AZ 
Mary svi lie, CA 
Paris, TX 
Sacramento, CA ' 
Novate, CA 
Pittsburg, CA ' 
Reno, NV 
' A'lameda, CA. • 
Palatine, IL 
Gresham, OR ' 
Redding, CA 
Hutchinson, )(S 
Albany; OR 
Council Bluffs, lA 
Mathlston, MS 
Reno, NV 
Wilkesbbro, NC 
Cleveland, OH 
Compton, CA 
Cupertino, CA 
Compton, CA ^ 
Mathiston, MS 
Cupertino, CA 
Santa Ana, CA ' 
Santa Ana, CA 
Miles City, MT 
San Frances CO, CA 
Pearl City, HI . 
Cupertino, CA 
San Jose, CA 
Hilo, HI 
Moorhead, MS 
Visalia, CA 
Paris, TX 
Porterville, CA 
Mesquite, TX 
Walnut, CA 
Hayward, CA . 



ERIC 



\ 



c4 



Name 

HINSON, Marjorie 
HOCHSTETTLER, David" 
HURTT, Philip 
HUSHAW, Jeannette 
JENSEN, Mary 
JEWELL, John 
JOHNSON, C. Lonnie 
JOHNSON, Franklin 
JOHNSON, Louis 
. JOHNSON, Louise 
KENT, Henry 
KLEEMAN,.Joe 
,KNOWLTON, Leah 
LANPHEAR, Fred 
, LATIMER. Larry 
/ LIEDLICH, Ray 
. LISTON, Edward 
' LLOYD, Lawrence 
■j LORENCE, Robert 
/- LOTT, Barbara 
' LUCAS, James 

LUNDSTROM, Russ . 
MAHER, Tho(nas- 
MARKS, James 
MARTINEZ, Raymond , 
MAZOR, Anatol 
MEDSKER, Linda 
MILES r Lyman 
' MILLER, Roger 
MITCHELL, David 
MOSELEY, Bill, 
Mt AFEE, Janet 
, MCCAIN, Emily 
MC CALLUM, Neil 
MC GOWAN, Joan 
MC KOWN, Betty 
MC NEELY, Patricia 
MC WILLIAMS, Mickey 
NEWPORT, Donald • 
NICOL, Sanford 
NOHfON, fdy-Tyler 
PALMER, Ken 
PATTON, Margarite Ann 
f'(:TLRSON,.Qliff , 
PETERSON V Gary 
RASMUSON/ H. Arthur 
REID, Gu4ida 
REMINGTON, Ron 
. RICHARDS, Leon 
RICHARDSON, William 
RIVERA, Manuel 



?ge 
College 



School 

De Anza College 
Yavapai College " - 

Texas State Technical Institi/te 
Los Angeles Community College District 
West ValTey College 
Cochise College 
Southeast Community College 
Los Angeles Trade-Technical College 
Sacramento City College' 
De Anza College 
College of Jiarin 
Chemeketa Conmunity College ' 
Middlesex Community College 
Texas State Technical Institute 
Hartnell College' / 
Contra Costa Co/lV-- 
Los Angeles Pi em 
Moorpark" Collede ( / 
Central ia College 
Wood Junior Co/llee 
' De Anza ColTeg'e 
College of DePage 
Chaffey College 
West Los Angeles cjollege 
Hutchinson Community College 
Valley College 
College of Alameda 
Cerritos College . - 

Colano College 
Cuyahoga Community College 
Paris Junior College 
Diablo Valley College 
Porterville College 
Ohlone College 

Bunker Hill Community College 
Fullerton College. 
San Diego Community College 
Kalamazoo Valley Community College 
Chemeketa Community College 
Penn StatP--Ooont?- r.impus 
Cuyahoga Coimiunity College 
Valley College 

Texas State Technical Institute 
Sinclaij" Coninunity College ' 
De Anza College 
Hartnell College 
College of Eastern Utah 
Western Nevada' Community College ' 
Leeward Community College 
Wilkes Community' Col lege 
Santa Barbara City College 



City, State 



Cupertino,' CA 
'Prescott, AZ 
Amarill6, TX 
bos- Angeles, CA 
Saratoga, CA 
Douglas, AZ 
•Lincoln, NE 
Los Angeles, CA ^ 
Sacramento,' CA 
Cupertino, CA 
Kentfield, CA ^ 
Salem, OR- 
Bedford', MA 
Amarillo, TX 
Salinas, CA 
San Pablo, CA 
Woodland Hills, CA 
Moorpark, CA 
Central ia, WA 
Mathiston, MS 
Cupertino, CA 
Glen Ellyn, IL 
Alta Loma, CA 
Culver City, CA 
Hutchinson, KS 
Van Nuys, CA 
Alameda, CA 
Norwalk, CA 
Suisun City, CA 
Clevejand, OH 
Paris, TX 
Pleasant Hill, CA, 
Porterville, CA 
Fremont, CA 
Charlestown, MA 
Fullerton, CA , 
San Diego, CA * 
Kalamazoo, MI 
S-alem, OR 
Abingtot;, PA- 
Cleveiand, OH 
Van Nuys, CA 
Waco, TX 
Dayton, OH 
Cupertino, CA ' 
Salinas, CA 
Price, UT 
Reno, NV 
Pearl City, HI 
Wilkesboro, NC 
Santa Barbara, CA 



ERIC 



Name 

RODWICK, John 
ROSENBERG, Donald 
ROSS, Bob 
SAL EH, 'A;i 
SHAWL, William 
SHERMAN, Jack " 
SCHLISKE, Robert 
SIEBLER, William 
SILVA, Conchita 
SIMONDS, Richard 
SINK, Darryl 
■ SMITHERAN, Joyce 
SMOTHERS, Nathan 
STEINMETZ, Helen 
WLOR, David 
TEDD, Eugene 
THIELMAN, Dorothy 
THOMPSON, Doh 
TRUGMAN, Ronald 
URWILER, Richard 
VANDER HAEGHEN, Peter* 
WALTERS, Bill 
WEISS, Mary 
WEST, John 
WESTMORELAND, Jean 
WHALEN, Paul 
WICKSTROM, Diane 
WILLIAMS, David 
WILLIAMS, Hayden 
WILLIAMS, Sherry 
YARBROUGH, H. D. 



School 

El Paso Community College 
Cerro Coso College 
Porterville College 
Peralta Community College District 
Golden West College 
.pars tow College 

Laramie County Community College 

Linn-Benton Community College 

East Los Angeles College 

De Anza College 

West Valley College 

Rio Hondo College 
^ Whatcom Community College 
* College of Alameda v.- 
.Chemeketa Community College • 

El Palo Community Callege 

Paris Junior College 

Merced College 

College of San Mateo 

Polk Community College 

Harper College 

Houston Community CoU^gA 

Claskamas, Communi Vuijlege 

Santa Ana College 

Houston Community College 

L05 Angeles Valley College 

College of Marin 

•Harper College ' - 

Golden West College 

Texas State Technical Institute 

Laramie County Community College 



City, Stca Pe 

. Colorado Springs, CO 
Ridgecrest, CA 
Portervi11e» CA 
Oakland, CA 
Huntington Beach, CA 
Bar stow, CA 
Cheyenne, WY 
Albany,, OR 
Los Angeles, CA 
Cupertino, CA 
Saratoga, CA 
Whittier, CA 
Bellingham, WA 
Alameda, CA 
iSalem, OR 

Colorado Springs, CO 

Paris, TX' 

Merced, C.\ 

San Mateo, CA 

Winterhaven, FL 

Palatine, IL 

Houston-, TX 
'Oregon City, OR 

Santa Ana, CA 

Houston, TX 

Van Nuys, CA 

Kehtfield, CA 

Palatine, IL 

.Huntington Beach, CA 

Waco, TX 
.Cheyenne, WY . 
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